mE  MASSEY-  HARRIS  BICYCLE 


RUNS     EASY     AND 
KEEPS     RUNNING     EASY. 
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SPECIAL  ARTICLE; 

THE   GREAT   QUEENSLAND 
WINTER  TRIP. 


■"— "—  mMmuauyium^  |i,  J|f  ■ « f  4|  |H— 

r^PcistereH  no  a  Newspaper  for  transmission  through  the  Post. 
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VAN  HOUTEN'S  COCOAS 


the   CHEAPEST 
and   the   BEST. 
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"  Journal,"    Minneapolis 

THE   HARDEST   ONE   YET 


"  Pioneer  Press,"  St.  Paul.] 


China:  "  Tt  was  real  kind  of  you,  gentlemen,  to  show 
me  how  to  use  these  things." 


.»♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


A  PERFECT  FOLDING  TURKISH  BATH  CABINET 


Should  be  in  every  Home  for  Dry  Air,  Vapour,  Medicated,  or  Perfumed  Baths. 

COMPLETE    FORMULA    FREE. 
Beneficial   in    all   cases   of 

Nervous    Troubles,     Debility,     Sleeplessness,     Obesity,     Lagrippe,      Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,    Liver  and    Kidney  Troubles,    Blood    and  Skin    Diseases. 


Superior  Quality.    . 

30- 

Carriage  Paid  to  any 
Australasian  address 


! 


Engraved 

from 

Photograph. 


IT  WTLL  CURE  A  HARD 
COLD  with  one  bath,  and  pre- 
vent Fevers,  Pneumonia,  Long 
Troubles,  Asthma,  etc.,  and  is 
really  a  household  necessity. 
With  the  Cabinet  can  be  fur- 
nished  for  4s.   extra 

A  Head  and  Face 

Steaming  Attachment 

in  which  the  head  is  given  the 
same  vapour  treatment  ae  the 
body.  Makes  clear  skin,  cures 
and  prevents  pimples,  blotches, 
blackheads,  skin  eruptions  and 
diseases.  Invaluable  for  colds 
in  the  head.  Asthma,  Catarrh, 
and  Bronchitis. 

We  furnish  a  splendid  alcohol 
stove  complete  with  each 
Cabinet  free  of  charge. 

There  is  no  Man,  Woman  or  Child  whom  Turkish  and  Vapour  Cabinet  Bath?  will  not  Benefit. 

SEND    FOR    BATH   PAMPIILET,    POST    FREE,   OP-  CALL   AND   SEE   THE    RATH. 

Sole  Agent  for  Australasia,  J.  CHALMERS,  229  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 


DOOR,  opens  wide,  hinged  to 
frame. 

FRAMEWORK  strong,  rigid, 
of  best  steel  and  galvanised. 

EIGHT  UPRIGHTS  sup- 
port it. 

DURABLE  COVERING 
MATERIAL,  very  best,  anti- 
septic cloth — Rubber-Lined. 

CURTAINS  open  on  top  for 
cooling   off. 

LARGE  AND  ROOMY  IN- 
SIDE. Plenty  of  room  for  hot 
foot  bath,  and  to  sponge,  towel 
and  cool  the  body  while  inside. 

FOLDS  FLAT  like  a  screen 
to  1-inch  space. 

WEIGHS  complete  only  10 
pounds.     EASILY   CAPRI  ED. 


I 
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DO    YOU    SUFFER    FROM 

NASAL  CATARRH, 
BRONCHITIS, 

OR    ANY 

NOSE,   THROAT   or 
EAR    TROUBLE? 

IF  SO,   you  will  find 

RAMEY'S 


MEDICATOR 

The  BEST  REMEDY  you 
can  obtain. 

Price  of  Medicator  (beautifully  nickelled)  and  four 
months'  Medicine,  only  10/-  (post  free). 

Pamphlet  free  on  request,  or  lend  order  at  once.     Address  : 

HOME  CATARRH  CURE  CO. 

231    COLLINS   ST.,    MELBOURNE. 


THE  WORLD'S  EMBROCATION. 

THE    FARMER'S    TRUE    FRIEND. 


mmm 


A  Household  Necessity.     Should  be  in  Every  Home. 

INVALUABLE   FOR 

Healing  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises,  Aches,  Pains,  etc. 


A    MARVELLOUS    CURE. 

289  Swanston  St.,  Melbourne,  May  21,  1900. 
Messrs.  S.  Cox  &  Co.  Dear  Sirs,— I  hope  you  will  rardon  me  for 
not  writing  you  before.  I  assure  you  it  is  not  a  matter  of  ingratitude, 
but  I  have  waited  until  I  had  thoroughly  tested  the  efficiency  of  your 
Solution.  As  you  are  aware,  I  have  suffered  for  years  with  ABSCESS, 
and  though  I  have  used  scores  of  remedies  it  was  not  until  I  applied 
your  Solution  that  I  obtained  anything  like  relief.  I  can  never  be  too 
thankful  that  Providence  brought  in  my  way  the  gentleman  whore- 
commended  your  invaluable  Solution.  I  am  never  tired  of  introducing 
it  to  my  friends.  Not  only  have  I  used  it  for  abscess,  but  in  cases 
of  cuts  with  brass  rule,  neuralgia,  burns,  rheumatism,  etc.  ;  in  fact  I 
am  never  without  a  jar  both  at  home  and  at  the  office.  Should  anyone 
doubt  my  word  send  them  to  me,  I  will  convince  them.  Yours  grate- 
fully,    JOHN   S.   POWELL. 

Price  :    2/6  and  5/-  per  Jar.     (Postage  6d.) 
Obtainable  everywhere,  or  from  (he  Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers, 

SOLOMON  COX  &  CO.,  422  BOURKE  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 

Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and  testimonials  ;  free  by  return  mail. 


DO  NOT  SEEK  ASSISTANCE     .     .     . 
FROM   NEW   AND   UNTRIED   SOURCES 

but  of  the  Old,  Well  Tried,  and  Reliable 
The  Renowned  CURE  for 
Drunkenness.  Can  be  given 
Secretly  or  otherwise.  Book 
and  Particulars  Free.  ■■— ■ 

Address  or  call  on  The  Eucrasy  Co.,  62  Hunter-st.,  Sydney, 
or  271  Collins-street,  Melbourne,  Vic. 


', 


FENCING. 


EUCRASY 


QUAKER    Path  Cabinet, 


THE     NEW 
SQUARE 

and  Purifier  of  the  blood  known.  Keeps  the 
*■  healthy  well,  and  makes  the  sick  better.  Good  for  all,  indis- 
pensable for  those  of  sedentary  habits.   Prolongs  life,  saves  medicine  and 

doctors'  bills.  Invaluable  for  rheu- 
matism, colds,  fevers,  skin  diseases, 
&c.  Sent  on  receipt  of  price  to  any 
address,  25/.  Head  and  Face 
Meaming  Attachment  for  the  face 
and  complexion,  4  6  extra. 

For  Turkish,  Vapour  and  Medi 
cited  Baths,  Improved  Style. 


Write 
for  Pamphlet. 


Authorised 

Agent 

for  Australia 

R.  PEART, 

9  VILLAMANTA 
STREET, 

GEELONG. 


SAFE, 

STRONG, 

CHEAP 


:;     =di 


YOUR  WIRE  FENCE 

COSTS  TOO  MUCH 
And  does  not  last  long 
enough.  Investigate  our 
method  of  construction. 
WE  SAVE  YOU  2-3rds 
Posts  and  Labour,  and 
give  a  BETTER  FENCE 
Fon  LESS  MONEY  than 
ordinary.  Write  us  for 
particulars  and  prices. 
We  want  working  agents 
everywhere. 


'.WMllifli 'iMiai' iii'ii!»K/niiuij,i  ,i,ti „i  uiu  nt  in,,  ».iiuii  MRi  ,muHUU.i'tui,ii  m>i  .il.uUJUiiU. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO., 

Franklin  St.,  Melbourne. 
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Judy,"  London.! 


SAINT  JACK  AND  THE  DRAGON. 


A.  BRONNER,  Specialist, 

Austral  Buildings,  117  Collins  St.,  Melbourne  (Victoria), 

RANKS    FOREMOST    IN 

Treatment     of    Skin     Diseases,     Rheumatism,     Heart    Defects, 
Diseases  of  the   Digestive   and  Abdominal  Organs, 

Prostate   Gland,   etc. 

His  rational  treatment  of  Debility,  general  and  local,  proves  successful  where  all  other  treatment  fail*. 


Treatment    by    Correspondence    where    possible.  Pamphlet    sent   gratuitously. 

Correspondence  invited. 


EXTRACTS     FROM     CERTIFICATES. 

THE  VERY  REV.  DEAN  McKENNA,  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Melbourne,  writes,  6th  July,  1898  :  "  I  hope  that  this  certificate  will 
Mng  Sir.  Bronner's  skill  under  the  notice  of  the  public  generally." 

MR.  II.  R.  REID,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  Melbourne  Steamship  Co. 
Ltd.,  and  formerly  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  writes, 
February  23,  1900  :  "  From  personal  experience  I  can  testify  to  the 
•kill  and  knowledge  of  Mr.  Bronner  of  this  city.  He  has  been  very 
successful  in  his  own  special  department,  and  the  various  treatises 
he  has  just  published  cannot  fail  to  do  good." 

"'  MR.  D.  V.  HENNESSY,  J. P.,  and  Councillor  of  the  city  of  Mel- 
bourne, writes,  February  23rd,  1900  :  "  1  have  known  Mr.  Bronner 
for  eight  years,  and  have  personal  knowledge  of  many  cures  he 
effected  in   cases   of  a   very  bad   type,  and  am  of  opinion   that   his 

NEW    rREATISES    WILL    BE   A   GREAT   BOON   TO    MANY   SUFFERERS." 


MR.    BRONNER'S    TREATISES    (copybight)    foe    SELF- 
TREATMENT,    £1   EACH. 
No.    1,    a    TREATISE     on     ACNE. 
No.  2,    a   TREATISE     on      ECZEMA. 

No.  3,  a  TREATISE  on  CHRONIC  INDIGESTION 
HABITUAL  CONSTIPATION,,  and  on  INFLUENZA. 
(When  ordering  state  if  for  Male  or  Female.) 
MR.  BRONNER'S  TREATMENT  OF  INFLUENZA  differs  en- 
tirely from  the  general  treatment.  Through  his  remedy,  an  absolutely 
non-poisonous  one,  the  system  of  the  patient  is  rendered  immune— 
that  is,  unfit  for  the  existence  of  the  bacillus. 

MR.  BRONNER  offers  to  the  public  this  remedy,  whicL  "-a     dways 
proved  successful    in   the   most  virulent  and   complicated   forms  of 
Influenza,  at  the  price  of  4  -  a  bottle,  Post  Free  in  Victoria,  and  4/6 
in  other  colonies, 
cj-  No  household  should  be  without  it  in  case  of  emergency. 
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There  are  none  so  deaf 

as  those  who  won't  buy 

Wilson's  ar  Ear  Drums 

The  only  scientific  sound  conductors. 
Invisible,  comfortable,  efficient.  They 
fit  in  the  ear.  Doctors  recommend 
them.  Thousands  testify  to  their 
perfection  and  to  benefit  derived^ 
/Information  and  book  of  letters  from  many  users  free 
.      James  Chalmers,  Agt.,  220  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 


&- 
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P.    H.   STAPPERS 

(Late  Gutter  to  Buckley  &  Nuiiri), 

TAILOR    and 
LADIES' 
COSTUMIER, 

Victoria    Buildings 

(THIRD    FLOOR), 

80  SWANSTON  STREET, 

MELBOURNE. 


A    FIRST-CL'SS    BUSINESS 
SUIT    FROM     £3    lOs. 


We  Make  a  SPECIALTY  of 


LADIES'    COSTUMES, 

TAILOR-MADE  from  £4  10s. 
Perfect  Fit  and  Style  Guaranteed. 


7r 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

WE  grant  avary  purchaser  of  our  ELECTRIC  BELTS  and 
APPLIANCES  a  trial  of  Thirty  Days  before  payment, 
which  is  fully  explained  in  our  "  ELECTRIC  ERA."  Our 
Electric  Belts  will  cure  all 
NERVOUS  and  other  DIS- 
EASES in  all  stages,  however 
caused,  and  restore  the 
wearer  to  ROBUST  HEALTH. 

Our  Marvellous  Electric 
Belts  give  a  steady  soothing 
current  that  can  be  felt  hy  the 
wearer  through  all  WEAK 
PARTS.  REMEMBER,  we  give 
a  written  guarantee  with  each 
Electrio  Belt  that  it  will  per- 
manently cure  you.  If  it  does 
not  we  will  promptly  return 
the  full  amount  paid.  We 
mean  exactly  what  we  say, 
and  do  precisely  what  we 
promise. 

NOTICE.— Before  purchasing  we   prefer  that   you    send 
for  our  "  ELECTRIO  ERA  "  and  Price  List  (post  free),  giving 
illustrations  of  different  appliances  for   BOTH   SEXES,  also 
TESTIMONY  which  will  convince  the  most  sceptical. 
Address — 

Qerman  Electric  Belt  Agency, 

6S    ELIZABETH   STREET,    rYDNEY. 


THE  COOTAMUNDRA  LIBERAL. 

(N.S.W.) 

Published   Wednesdays   and    Saturdays. 

Circulating  freely  in  Cootamundra,  Gundagai,  Wal- 
lendbeen,  Bethungra,  Moatfield,  Stockinbingal,  Spriug- 
dale.  Jugiong.  Jindalee  and  West  Jindalee,  Temora, 
Adelong,    Muttama,    and    many    other    places. 


Editor,  E.  DOIDGE, 

Author  of  '•  Father  and  Son,"  "  The  Daughters  of 
Eve  "—a  tale  of  the  Maori  War,  "  The  Mystery  of 
Mervellien,"  "  Marian  Gonisby,"  "  Piwee,  Daughter  of 
Taranui,"    etc. 


SILVER    WATCH    FOR 
NOTHING  ! 


\\TF.  hereby  undertake  to  give  one  of  our  Famous  SILVER 
\Y  WATCHES,  listed  at  £2  2s.  (Lady  or  Gentleman's)  to  every 
M  \N,  WOMAN,  or  CHILD  who  sends  us  the  correct  reading  of  the 
following  PUZZLE  :— 


WxSx 


Axl) 


Gxlx 


The  only  condition  is  that  if  your  answer  is  correct  that  you  purchase 
one  of  our  *oUd  Sterling  Silver  Chains  to  wear  with  the  Watch.  SENH 
NO  MONEY.  Simply  forward  your  answer  and  enclose  stamped  and 
tMressed  envelope/so  that  we  may  inform  you  if  you  have  won  a 
watch  We  are  making  this  offer  simply  with  the  object  of  introducing 
and  advertising  our  goods.  NO  DUTY  To  PAY.  Address -JULIAN 
BR  \NDT  (from  Paris  and  Geneva),  430  Bourka  Street,  Clark's  Build- 
lugs,  Melbourne. 
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"  Lustige  Blatter."]  [Berlin. 

THE  INDIFFERENT  BRITON  AND  THE   GERMAN    NAVAL  INCREASE. 

1900.  Look-out:    Sir.   I     1903.  Sirr— A  Ship! !      11905.     Sirrr— A  Ship! ! !    I  1907.    Sirrrr!!!! 

A  Ship!— Yes!        I  Yees!  I  Ao'h! 


PERFECTION 


Aromatic  or  Dark,  is  the  Best. 


THE  WILLIAMS  TYPEWRITER  AT  THE  FRONT. 

Modder  River  Camp, 

South  Africa.  7th  January,  1900. 
Hr.  H.  Hockaday, 

89  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Dear  Sir, 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Capt.  Legge,  of  the  New  South  Wales  Infantry  Unit 
we  are  now  in  possession  of  a  "  Williams"  Typewriter  at  the  front.  It  has  been  o" 
enormous  value  to  us.  This  is  the  only  typewriter  which  has  been  on  acti  via gervioe 
with  Lord  Methuen's  Kimberley  Relief  Column,  and  it  has  been  a  source  of  con- 
siderable envy,  not  only  to  the  other  correspondents,  but  to  the  members  of  the 
Headquarter  Si  aff.  From  its  portable  nature  it  is  not  difficult  to  Include  it  as  part 
of  a  war  correspondent's  kit.  The  Boers  appear  to  have  a  decidi  d  aversion  to  the 
instrument,  apparently  under  the  impression  that  it  is  some  ne.w-fangledspecies  of 
"  Maxim."  They  have  made  repeated  attempts  to  put  it  out  ofictiAn,  but  without 
success.  It  has  been  carried  on  horseback,  in  mule  waggon,  through  all  sorts  of 
country,  but  it  is  still  O.K.  There  is  a  bullet-hole  through  the  cover,  but  that  haa 
not  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  machine.— Yours  faithfully, 

Frank  Wilkinson  (Sydney  "  Daily  Telegraph"). 
M.  H.  Donohob  (London  "  Daily  Chronicle  "). 
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PRIZE  WORD  CONTEST. 

Open  to  Australasia  Only. 

Contest  Closes   February  28,   1901.       .    .    . 
Don't  Send  any  Money— We  have  No  Use  for  it. 


■XDOO-r 


WF-  EARN  A  HANDSOME  LADY'S  GOLD  WATCH 

By  a.  few   minutes'  thought. 

From  the  letters  of  the  words  "  I  eat  Quaker  Oats  for  Breakfast,"  form  as  many  English  words 
as  you  can  (proper  names  excepted),  and  forward  the  result  to  the  address  below  so  as  to  reach  them  on  or  before 
February  "2s,  1901.  5lou  can  hue  as  many  tries  as  you  wish,  but  each  try  must  be  accompanied  by  Six  Pictures 
of  the  Quaker  cut  from  the  front  of"  six  packets  of  Quaker  Oats.  The  person  sending  in  the  highest  number 
of  words   receives 

FIRST  PRIZE,  A  HANDSOME  LADY'S  GOLD  WATCH,  VALUE  £15 

(Full  jewelled,  hunting  case,  keyless,  stem  winding  and  setting). 

The  Second  Prize  £5  in  Cash,  Third  Prize  £3, 
Fourth  Prize  £2,  Fifth  Prize  £1,  Sixth  Prize  10s., 

Seventh  Prize  5s., 

In  their  respective  order,  according  to  the  number  of  words  in  the  lists  forwarded. 

All  1  iters  must  be  marked  "Quaker  Word  Contest,"  and  addressed  to  Messrs.  Gollin  &  Co., 
172  Clarence  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Quaker  Oats  are  without  an  equal  in  the  world  for  Quality,  Purity  and  Flavour,  and  we  desire  all  to 
know  of  its  wonderful  food  value. 

The  British  Government  sent  500,000  packets  to  the  troops  in  South  Africa,  and  many  a  Tommy  Atkins  can 
testify  to  its  value  both  in  the  Held  and  hospital. 

In  the  event  of  a  tie  for  the  first  priza  (which  is  extremely  improbable),  the  award  will  be  made  to  the  list 
showing  greatest  care  in  compilation.  In  all  other  prizes  in  the  event  of  a  tie  the  next  prize  will  be  added,  and  the 
amount  equally  divided. 

THE    PERFECT    FOOD    FOR    OLD    AND    YOUNG. 
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Minneapolis  Tribune."] 

INTERRUPTING  THE  CLASS. 


"  Chicago  Record."] 

THE   SMOKE  NUISANCE. 
Voice  from  Aloft:   "  Thank  my  stars,  we're  not  near 
neignbours!" 


A.   BOWMAN'S 


Crupp 
Boots, 
25s., 

Worth  35s. 


.'• 


{  Enormous 


Perfectly  Ccisy  Walking. 

They  up.'  noted  all  over  London.     Crupp  will  wear  twice  ;. 
long  as  any  other  leather.      We  do  one  line— 

GENTLEMEN'S    FIRST-CLASS 
BOOTS    ONLY. 

That  one  we  do  well.     The  new  shape  now  worn  in  London. 


294  COLLINS  ST.,  MELBOURNE 

(Near  the  Block). 
■ _J 


Increase 


IN     WOOL     BY 


^/|V 


Bradbury  Sheep  Dip. 
R.  O'Hara,  Esq.,  Glen  Innes,  N.S.W.,  December,  1899. 
"1  used  the  Bradbury  Diplast  yenragainst  aleading  Powder 
Dip.  The  wool  dipped  in  the  Bradbury  Dip  was  far  superior 
to  the  wool  dipped  in  the  Powder  Dip,  and  weighed  fully  a 
pound  per  fieece  heavier,  which  makes  a  very  great  difference, 
considering  the  price  of  wool.  It  pays  to  use  the  Bradbury 
Dip." 

Increase  on  20,000  Sheep 
17i  tons  of"  Wool. 

Value  of  increase       £1,020  16    8 

,,      cost  of  Dip 30    0    0 


Nett  profit  by  Bradbury  Dip 


£990  16    8 


Throughout  Australia,  New  Zealand,     i| 
South  Africa,  similar  results  follow  the  use 
of  Bradbury  Dip. 

It  is  a  most  clever  Chemical  Compound  to 
destroy  all  ticks  and  parasites,  yet  protect 
the  Wool  and  promote  splendid  growth.  No 
sediment,  no  scum,  no  tar,  all  soluble ;  every 
Sheep  dipped  alike. 


Apply  fob  Pamphlet  and  Testimonials 

434  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 
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JAMS,     * 

JELLIES  m* 


SAUCES, 


"WHITE  <SWAIV»»  BRAND 

Made    from    the    Choicest    of    Australia's    Fruits 


Tt)e    b^t     or) 
bl)e  Market. 


A^k  your  Gi-ocer 

for    brjeir). 

Have  90  obl)<sr. 


Try  Mac.  Robertson's  "Fruit 

Table  Jelly  Crystals"  sold  by 

all  Storekeepers. 


Chocolafcier,  Confectioner  and  Jam  Manufacturer, 

Fitzrojr,  Melbourne. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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Time  You  Had  a  Watch  \ 

Solve  this  Puzzle,  Follow  the  Directions 
closely,  and  here'*  one  for  nothing. 


A      I       S'L»D      I       S*LV*R      I      W»T*H       |      1 


GOOD    HAIR    FOR    ALL. 


♦F    |       I       |      GU*S8 


R*Q«T      |*|     B'Y    |  A  |     CII"N 


Th» 


There  ii  no  catch  in  it  ;  we  lose  on 
all  lingl*  transaction!.  It  is  simply  a 
method  ol  Advertising 
adopted  by  us  to  intro- 
duce our  business  into 
every  household  in  Aus- 
tralasia. A  world-famed 
£2  10s.  solid  Wlver  Key- 
lew  Hunter  Watch,  lady's 
or  gent.'a,  is  given  cratis 
to  every  reader  sending  in 
the  correct  solution  of  this 
word  puzxle. 

Conditions.  —  Your 
answer  to  the  Puzzle  must 
be  accurate.  That  if  your 
answer  is  correct,  you  will 
purchase  one  of  our 

Solid  Silver  Single 
or   Double  Chains. 

Send  stamped   addressed 
envelop*  for  «eply. 

ADDRESS    THE    MANAGER, 

WATCH    CO.    LTD., 

105    PITT    STREET,    SYDNEY. 


HOLLAND'S 
MARVELLOUS  HAIR  RESTORER 

Has  fautHd  a  world-wide  reputation  for  arresting  the  premature 
i>-cay,  promoting  the  growth  and  giving  lustre  to  the  hair.  If  your 
bair  is  falling  off,  try  it.     If  it  is  thin,  try  it. 

Price  3s.,  4s.,  5s.        Postage  9d.  extra. 


HOLLAND'S    PARASENE, 

For  Eczema,  Ringworm,  and  all  Parasitical  Diseases  of  the  Head,  ami 
ror  making  Hair  grow  on  Bald  Patches. 
Price  5s.      Postage  9d.  extra. 


HOLLAND'S  NATURALINE  for  restoring  Grey  Hair 
to  its  original   colour. 

Acts  quickly,  naturally,  and  effectively.  Price  Os.  (id.  Postage  9d.  extra. 
Consult  E.  HOLLAND  for  all  Diseases  of  the  Hair. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  by  Washington  Soul  &  Co  ,  Pitt-st.,  Sydney. 

E.  HOLLAND,  Hair  Specialist, 

193     COLLINS     STREET,     MELBOURNE. 


TELEPHONE    572 


A  Move  in  Silver. 


eJLs  eJls  eJls  cJls  eJls 

Glass  Fittings  for 

Electro-Plated  Ware 

a  Speciality. 


Do  your  Spoons,  Cruet  Stands.  Forks, 
Dishes,  Salvers,  Tankards,  . 
Trophies,  Shields,  Buckles,  . 
Bicycle  Parts  or  Photo  .  . 
Frames  * 

Want  Re-Plating  or  Repairing 

Or  do  you  require  any  Gilding,  ,  . 
Lacquering,  or  Bronzing  ?  .    . 


--■ — 18000000000— 


WILUN6T0N  BROS., 


587  GEORGE  ST., 
SYDNEY. 
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J.  T.  GRESTY,  Esq., 

Professor  of  Music,  Sydney. 


"  It  has  increased  my  natural  memory  for  music  to 
a  remarkable  degree.  To  musical  students  it  will  be 
a  great  boon,  and  a  sure  stepping-stone  to  success." 


.  .  .  "  I  had  previously  learnt  two  systems — one 
from  an  English  professor.  Yours  is  by  far  the  easier 
to  learn — more  true  to  mental  process  and  more  rapid 
in  application.  .  .  By  it  an  average  school-boy  could 
acquire  stores  of  facts  without  the  usual  fagging  method 
of  oft  repeating. 


W.  A.  METCALF,  Esq,, 

Teacher,  Bateman's  Bay,  N.S.W. 


*  JAMES   URE, 

Teacher,  Prahran,  Victoria. 


Y  REV.  THOS.  JENKIN, 

V  Hillston,  N.S.W.,  June  5,  1900. 


"  I  am  surprised  how  your  System  has  strengthened 
my  natural  memory.  It  has  made  possible  and  easy 
that  which  was  impossible.  No  student  should  be 
without  it.  It  cures  mind  wandering,  and  fixes  dates, 
events,  and  facts  in  the  mind,  and  is  a  great  time  saver. 
The  lessons  are  practical,  clear,  concise,  and  a  boon  to 
the  student." 


"  I  have  now  completed  your  course  of  lessons,  and  I  ^ 

must   candidly   admit   that   your   System,   for   examina-  i* 

tions,    makes   a   perfect   certainty   of   remembering   any-  fa* 
thing  required,   if  your  rules   are   carried   out." 


y  "  T  heartily  recommend  your  System.      The  sense  of  *• 

^t     S.   KINGSBURY,    Esq.,  power  and  confidence  it  gives  one  is  a  big  factor  in  the  g^ 

MP                 i->   •                s\             t       j      <-./    /  exam.       History,  with  its  long  string  of  dates,  battles,  ^ 

Brisbane,  Queensland,  28/5/00.  etc.,  French,  Latin,  Geography,  and  Poetry  can  all  be  ^ 

^f.  easily  and  permanently  learned  by  it."-                         '  A 

************************************ 
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"  World/'  New  York.] 

THE   PARAMOUNT   ISSUE. 


Chicago  Chronicle."] 

HOT  SORT  OF  WEATHER,  THIS. 


Icollaro  * 
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HEARNE'S   BRONCHITIS  CURE, 

.    .    .    THE   FAMOUS  REMEDY   FOE    .    .    . 

Coughs,  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Consumption, 

Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  Any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia. 


Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amaeed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of 
Bronchitis,  Cough,  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the 
Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief,  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the  Chest  it  is 
invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  complete  cure.  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  Irritation  in  the  Throat  and  giving 
Strength  to  the  Voice,  and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  chronic  nor 
Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  where  "Coughs"  have  been 
properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  token  at  the  boginning,  a  dose  is  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  complete  cure  is  certain. 

Beware  of  "  Coughs  " ! !  Remember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Consumption  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule. 


HAD  COUGHS. 


THREE    CASES    COMPLETELY    CURED    HV    ONE 
BOTTLE   OF   HEARNE'S   BRONCHITIS   CURE. 


A  SUPPLY  SENT  TO  A  RELATIVE  IN  ENGLAND. 


SEVERE  COLD,   WITH   LOSS  OF   VOICE,   CURED 
BY  HALF  A   BOTTLE. 


Llenwellyn,  Katunga,  Victoria. 
•Mr.  Ilea  me, 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  effects 
of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  Last  winter  three  of  my 
children  had  very  bad  coughs,  and  one  bottle  cured  the 
three  of  them.  The  housemaid  also  had  such  a  severe 
cold  that  she  entirely  lost  her  voice,  but  half  a  bottle 
cured  her.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  now,  and  re- 
commend it  to  anyone  requiring  medicine  of  that  kind. 

I  now  want  you  to  send  at  once  four  bottles  to 
England  to  my  mother,  who  is  suffering  greatly  from 
bronchitis.      The  address  is  enclosed. — Yours  gratefully. 

JOHN   S.   MORTIMER. 


months — always  went  in  the  'bus — as  walking  caused 
me  such  pain  and  distress  in  the  chest.  1  always 
walk  now,  and  never  feel  it,  and  I  am  stronger  than 
I  have  been  for  years.  I  thank  my  son  for  his  great 
kindness  in  sending  the  medicine,  and  am,  dear  sir, — 
Yours  very  truly,  M.  MORTIMER. 

Extract  from  a  letter,  since  written  by  the  same 
lady  to  her  son,  Mr.  John  S.  Mortimer,  Llenwel- 
lyn,  Katunga,   Victoria. 

HER  DAUGHTER  HAD  BEEN   ILL. 


SPITTING   UP  BLOOD. 


THE  DOCTOR  SAID  NOTHING   MORE  COULD   BE 
DONE. 


The  relative  in  England,  who  is  eighty  vears  old,  also 
Cured  by  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure. 


WAS  A  GREAT  SUFFERER. 


HAD  NOT  WALKED  FOR  TWELVE  MONTHS. 


ALWAYS  WALKS  NOW,  AND  IS  QUITE  WELL. 

FEELS  STRONGER  THAN  SHE   HAS  DONE  FOR 
YEARS. 


8    Watson-street,    Burton-on-Trent, 
Staffordshire,   England. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne,  Geelong, 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  and  Bronchitis  Cure  to  hand 
quite  safe.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  quite  cured  me.  I 
was  very  glad  when  it  came,  as  I  was  suffering  from 
a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis  at  the  time  it  arrived. 
I  had  sent  for  my  own  doctor,  but  had  not  had  one 
night's  rest  for  a  week.  I  started  taking  the  Bron- 
chitis Cure  three  times  a  day,  as  directed,  and  was 
very  much  eased  at  once.  At  the  end  of  a  week  I 
only  took  it  twice  a  day,  and  then  only  every  night  for 
a  week,  as  I  was  so  much  better  when,  thanks  to 
the  Lord  for  adding  His  blessing,  I  was  quite  well, 
and  walked  into  town  and  back  without  feeling  any 
fatigue.       I   had   not   done  that   previously   for   twelve 

Prepared  only,  and  sold  wholooale  and  retail,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  Hhabnx,  Chemist,  Geolong,  Victoria.  Small 
sizes,  2/6 ;  large,  4/6.  Sold  by  Chemiste  and  Medicine  Vondors.  Forwarded  by  post  to  any  address 
when  not  obtainable  locally 


CURED  BY  HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE. 

The  extract  runs  as  follows: — As  for  myself,  thank 
the  Lord  1  am  feeling  stronger  than  I  have  for  years. 
1  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis  in  November,  but  Hearne's- 
Bronchitis  Cure  was  again  successful.  I  feel  quite  well, 
and  walk  into  town  feeling  quite  strong. 

I  must  ask  you  to  send  me  six  bottles  more  of  the 
medicine,  as  I  wish  to  have  a  supply  in  the  house.  I 
have  tried  to  get  it  made  up  here,  and  let  my  chemist 
have  a  bottle  to  see  what  he  could  do.  He  tells  me 
this  week  he  can  make  nothing  out  of  it;  he  never 
saw  anything  like  it  before,  so  there  is  only  one  thing 
for  me  to  do — to  send  for  more.  I  have  never  kept  in 
bed  one  day  since  I  commenced  to  take  it;  I  used 
to  be  in  bed  a  fortnight  at  a  time  always,  and  after 
that  for  months  I  was  as  weak  as  I  could  possibly 
be,  and  was  always  taking  cod  liver  oil,  so  you  will  see 
at  once  it  is  quite  worth  while  sending  for  it  such  & 
long  distance.  Something  more  I  must  tell  you. 
Charlotte  has  been  very  ill  since  I  wrote  you.  Her 
cough  was  so  bad.  She  never  had  a  night's  rest, 
and  was  spitting  up  blood  very  much.  The  doctor  told 
her  husband  that  there  was  nothing  more  he  could  do- 
for  her,  so  on  the  Sunday  I  sent  her  half  a  bottle  of  the 
Bronchitis  Cure,  and  told  her  to  try  it,  and  if  she  did 
not  use  it  not  to  waste  it,  but  send  it  back  again.  She 
had  such  confidence  in  her  doctor  that  I  thought  she 
would  not  try  it.  On  the;  Wednesday  I  sent  over 
again,  and  she  was  much  better,  the  night's  rest  was 
very  good,  and  cough  and  bleeding  from  the  lungs 
better.  She  sent  for  another  half  bottle,  and  on  the 
following  Sunday  sent  over  to  say  that  she  was  quite 
cured,  and  did  not  require  any  more  medicine.  So  you 
see  what  good  it  has  done,  and  she  wishes  to  have  some 
with    my   next  supply. 
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"  Times,"  Minneapolis."]  "Punch."  London.] 

IT'S  UP  TO  THE  CHINESE  MINISTER.  A  LEGACY  OF  DISCORD. 

The   Pov.-ers:    "If   a    long-winded    proclamation    can  Chinaman:   "Yon  alle  chop-chop  me  now,  but   welly 

reach  us  from  Pekin,  why  not  information  about  the  soon  forrin  devil  chop-chop  forrin  devil!" 
safety  of  the  foreigners?" 


►♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


J,  ML  Mallo 
CIGARS. 


Preller's  Globe 


e5~ 


French  Wines.    ! 

: 


FINE    OLD 


SCOTCH. 


LITTHAUER  RUSSIAN  STOMACH  BITTERS 


ARE    OBTAINABLE    AT    ALL    FIRST-CLASS     HOTELS. 


SOLE  ACFNTS  FOR  AUSTRALASIA :    JULES     RENARD    &    CO.        t 
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THE    LION     BRAND. 


I  defy  all 

\o 
approach 
rtt      ' 


KING  OF 


GRANUMA 


FOODS. 


DOCTORS    DECLARE    THAT 

*  GRANUMA 

IS    THE   KING   OF   PORRIDGE   FOODS. 

W*  ^*  ^*  %£&  \2& 

The   Food   of   Health,   Strength   and   Beauty. 
It  Builds  Up  Bone,  Flesh  and  Muscle. 


! 

x 
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JAS.  INQLIS  &  Co.,  Wholesale  Agents,   f 


t 
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Incomparable 


-w 


BULL 
WHISKEY, 


THE  . 


MOST    EXPENSIVE    and    PURE 
SCOTCH    WHISKEY 

on  the  Market. 


The  Incomparable  BULL  WHISKEY  is, 
says  the  late  Dr.  J.  G.  Beaney,  M.D.,  "the 
purest  liqueur  lever  tasted.  I  have  taken  it 
as  a  liqueur,  and  don't  like  to  weaken  its  fra- 
grance by  deducing." 


FANNY  CERITO 
CIGARS, 


THE 


BEST  and  Only  PURE    HAVANA. 


t£*       ^5       £*      i}Z      i^C 


ASK  FOR  THEM  AT  All  GOOD  TOBACCOHISTS'. 


HENRY    BUCK  &  CO., 


Shirt,  Collar  and 

Pyjama 

Makers  to  Measure. 

$^0LD  SHIRTS  RE-FITTED= 


Any  of  the  following  lines  posted 
tree  on  receipt  of  remittance: 

(Every  Sh'rt   own    make.) 


Dress  Shirts,  6s   6d.  each         3  for  19a 

Dress  Shirts,  8s.  6d.  each         ,  3  for  25s 

Soft-Fronted  Oxford  Shirts,  6s   6d.  each      ..  3  for  19s 

Soft-Fronted  Zephyr  Shirts,  ?s.  6d.  each     ..  3  for  22s 
Coloured  Front  and  Cuffs,  White  Long  Cloth 

Bodies,  a  very  special  line,  5s.  6d   each     ..  3  for  16s. 


Send  for  our  Pt  ice  Lists  and  Seif 

Measurement  Forms. 


DEPOT  FOR  DR.  JAEGER'S 

PURE  WOOLLEN  UNDERWEAR 

Wintei    Qualities   Just  Arrived. 

Jaeger  Guide  and  Trice  List  posted  free  with  Samples 
of  Material. 


74    SWANSTON    ST,   MELBOURNE. 

Amateur  Photography. 


Price, 
£3  3s. 


Magazine 
DUPLEX. 


Carrying  12 
1  Plates. 


IN  HAND  CAMERAS  WE  CERTAINLY  LEAD. 
To  be  convinced  of  this,  call  and  inspect  our  large  anil 
varied  stock,  or  send  for  illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed  free 
i-Plate  MAGAZINE  "  VICTOR"  CAMERA,  carrying  12 

i  Plates,  is  a  marvel  of  quality  for  25/-. 
The  "  PREMO  "  Cameras  also  are  still  general  favourites. 

HARRINGTON!  Co.  Ltd. 

TELEGRAPH    BUILDINGS,    34   QUEEN    ST., 

Head  EstaUishm-jut,  SYDNEY.]  BRISBANE. 
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THE    HISTORY   OF   THE    MONTH, 


I.— WITHIN   THE   COLONIES. 


The  Duke  of  York,  on  the  sugges- 
A  tion  of  Lord  Salisbury,  is  to  visit 

Royal  J 

visit.  the  colonies,  and  open  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
ment. That  is  a  great  compliment  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  shows  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  a 
statesman's  sense  of  the  office  of  sentiment  in 
politics.  In  the  terms  of  the  cablegram, 
however,  can  be  discerned  the  personal  touch 
of  the  Queen.      The  message  runs  : — ■ 

Although  the  Queen  naturally  shrinks  from  parting 
with  her  grandson  for  so  long  a  period,  Her  Majesty 
fully  recognises  the  greatness  of  the  occasion  which 
will  biing  her  colonies  of  Australia  into  Federal  union, 
and  desires  to  give  this  special  proof  of  her  interests  in 
all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  her  Australian  subjects. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  the  same  time  wishes  to 
signify  her  sense  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion  which 
has  prompted  spontaneous  aid  so  liberally  offered  by 
all  the  colonies  in  the  South  African  war,  and  of  the 
splendid  gallantry  of  her  colonial  troops. 

These  words  supply  another  example  of  that 
matchless  tact  and  generous  womanly  feeling 
which  help  to  explain  the  unrivalled  place  the 
Queen  holds  in  the  imagination  and  affection 
of  her  subjects.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
phrase  more  felicitously  the  words  which  an- 
nounce the  visit  of  the  future  King  of  England. 
That  visit  is  a  stroke  of  wise  statesmanship. 
But  the  Queen's  words  make  it  something 
more.  They  make  it  a  gesture  of  personal 
good-will  and  sympathy  from  the  Head  of  the 
Empire  to  all  Australians. 


There  is  much  unprofitable  specu- 

Fcdcr  »i      lati°n  as  to  who  will  be  the  first 

Poet.        Federal  Premier ;  and  who  will  be 

invited  to  constitute  the  first  Fed- 
eral Cabinet.      There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to 
the  gentleman  who    will    be    asked    by    Lord 
Hopetoun  to  form  the  first  Cabinet  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Dominion ;  and,  since  each  colony  will 
probably  contribute  its  foremost  man  to  that 
body,  it  ought  to  be  singularly  rich  in  political 
capacity.      But  Federated  Australia  will  want 
a  poet  laureate,  as  well  as  a  Premier ;  and  per- 
haps  the  most  practical — if  not  the  most  pro- 
saic— of  all  Australian  statesmen  is  already 
looking  round  in  search  of  a  poet.       Sir  Wil- 
liam Lyne  proposes  to  offer  a  substantial  sum 
for  an  ode,  to  be  recited  or  sung,  in  honour  of 
the  founding  of  the  Commonwealth.       Every 
poet  in  the  six  colonies  has  probably  already 
seized  his  pen,  and  is  hammering  out  rhymes 
on  this  great  theme ;  and  the  amount  of  poetry 
which  will  be  transmitted  to  Sydney,  in  the 
hope   of   securing  Sir  William    Lyne's   prize, 
ought  to  add  considerably  to   the  postal   re- 
venue of  the  colonies.       It  is  suggested  that 
the  doyen  of  Australian  poets,   Mr.   Brunton 
Stephens,   should   be   commissioned   to   write 
the  ode;  or  that  Mr.  Rudyard   Kipling,   the 
poet  of  Imperialism,  should  be  asked  to  set  the 
birth  of  the  Commonwealth  to  resonant  music. 
Six  colonies  in  search  of  a  poet  is  a  sufficiently 
suggestive  and  amusing  spectacle ! 
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A  DELICATE  POLITICAL  SITUATION. 
Two  Seats  at  Once. 


body,  a  too-ambitious  politician  may  miss  both 
Houses.  In  Canada,  the  question  whether  a 
member  may  sit  in  both  Parliaments  was  left 
unsettled  for  six  years;  and  then, 
by  mere  force  of  facts,  the  Dominion 
Parliament  was  driven  to  pass  a  law  making 
members  of  the  Provincial  Parliaments  ineli- 
gible for  a  seat  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
same  policy  will  be  adopted  in  Australia. 

Federation   will,   of   course,   corn- 
state       pletely  change  the  status  and  func- 
Govemors.  tjons  0f    the    colonial    Governors. 

They  will  be  dwarfed  by  the  emer- 
gence of  a  Governor-General.  A  narrower 
range  of  duties  seems  to  carry  with  it  a  much- 
abridged  salary;  and  this,  in  turn,  seems  to 
involve  a  much  humbler  type  of  man  for  the 
office  It  is  the  advent  of  Lord  Hopetoun 
which  is  hurrying  Lord  Beauchamp  from  Svd- 
ney ;  and  no  appointments  will  be  made  in  Mel- 
bourne, or  Perth,  or  Hobart,  until  it  has  been 
determined  what  shall  be  the  pattern  of  the 
new  State  Governors.  It  is  eminently  desirable 
to  have  men  of  the  highest    class    in    these 


Federal 
Problems. 


The  approach  of  Federation  brings 
with  it  many  problems.         These 
will,  no  doubt,  be  settled  in   due 
course ;  but,  meanwhile,  they  con- 
siderably exercise  the  public   mind.       There 
is  the  question,  for  example,  of  whether  a  poli- 
tician can  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  member  of  the 
Federal  House  and  of  a  Provincial  Parliament. 
The  members  of  the  present  colonial  Parlia- 
ments show  no  haste  in  coming  to  a  decision 
on  this  interesting  question.       They  naturally 
do  not  wish  to  be  compelled  to  make  a  choice 
betwixt  two  opposing  sets  of  advantages  and 
risks.      If  the  foremost  men  in  each  colony  be- 
take themselves  to  the  Federal  Parliament  this 
will    intellectually    impoverish    the    provincial 
Assemblies ;  but  it  will  also  give  to  the  less 
prominent  men  in  these  bodies  a  better  chance 
of  office  than  they  have  yet  known.       A  seat 
in  the  Federal  Parliament  is,  no  doubt,  better 
than  a  seat  in  a  Provincial   Parliament ;  but 
there  is  the  risk  that,  in  trying  for  the  higher 
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offices ;  and,  since  they  are  of  the  nature  of  a 
personal  link  betwixt  the  colonies  and  the 
motherland,  they  ought  to  be  of  Imperial  ap- 
pointment. The  Canadian  plan,  by  which  the 
State  Governor  is  appointed  by  the  Federal 
Cabinet,  is  not  in  the  least  likely  to  be  adopted 
here.  That  plan  would  both  lower  the  im- 
portance, and  prick  the  self-respect,  of  the  in- 
dividual colonies.  Mr.  Holder,  who,  like 
John  Gilpin's  wife,  is  "  of  a  frugal  mind,"  has 
suggested  that  "the  Imperial  Government 
might  pay  the  whole,  or  even  part,  of  the 
salary  of  the  State  Governors."  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain has  cabled  that  "  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible" to  ask-  the  British  ratepayer  to  con- 
tribute to  the  salary  of  the  Australian  State 
Governors ;  and  the  colonies  generally  are  dis- 
gusted that  any  such  suggestion  should  have 
come  from  a  colonial  Premier.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  colonies  will  retain  the  policy  of 
having  State  Governors  appointed  by  Imperial 
authority,  and  adequately,  if  not  munificently, 
paid. 

The   question   of   a   monument   to 

A  Australian  soldiers  who  have  died 

Memorial,  in  South  Africa  has  been  somewhat 

prematurely  raised.  It  will  be  time 
enough  when  the  war  is  ended,  and  our  sol- 
diers have  returned,  to  determine  how  the 
memory  of  the  brave  men  who  have  died  for 
the  Empire  in  South  Africa  is  to  be  honoured. 
There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  they  will  lack 
an  adequate  memorial.  Some  great  monu- 
ment to  their  fame  is  certain  to  arise  in  Lon- 
don itself ;  and  every  Australian  capital  will 
commemorate,  in  imperishable  granite  or 
marble,  the  names  of  the  gallant  Australians 
who  have  won  such  fame  for  the  lands  that 
sent  them  forth.  But  the  living  as  well 
as  the  dead  have  to  be  honoured.  Represen- 
tatives of  all  the  Australian  contingents  are  to 
visit  London  as  the  guests  of  the  nation.  They 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  Queen,  and  will  bring 
back  to  Australia  flags  presented  by  the 
Queen's  own  hand.  A  fresh  Order,  to  be 
known  as  the  Order  of  the  Southern  Cross,  it 
is  said,  is  to  be  created,  and  the  distinction 
wiil  be  conferred  on  leading  and  representa- 
tive men  in  each  of  the  colonies. 


Sir   Robert   Stout,   the  very    able 
The  scale   Chief    Justice    of     New     Zealand, 

of  the  J  ...  .   .  .1. 

colonies,  writes  a  striking  article  in  tne 
"  Contemporary  "  on  the  resources 
and  the  foreign  trade  of  Australasia.  The 
figures  as  to  the  scale  of  Australasian  geo- 
graphv,  no  matter  how  often  recited,  always 
wear  a  marvellous  air.  The  area  of  Austral- 
asia, Sir  Robert  Stout  shows,  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  United  States  if  ice-bound  Alaska 
is  omitted ;  Germany  is  not  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  area  of  Queensland.  Australasia,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  quite  equal  in  area  to  half-a-dozen 
European  Powers  of  the  first  rank.  Our 
population  is  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States 
a  century  ago.  It  has  multiplied  nearly  four- 
fold in  forty  years.  We  are  of  purer  British 
blood  than  any  of  the  other  great  colonies  of 
the  Empire.  Our  trade  grows  with  almost 
measureless  speed.  Our  foreign  trade 
per  head  is  treble  that  of  the  United  States ; 
with  about  one-twelfth  of  the  population  of 
Germany,  we  have  nearly  one-third  of  her  re- 
venue. We  live  under  one  flag.  There  is  no 
black  drop  of  negro  blood  in  our  veins.  No 
military  force  that  could  be  landed,  Sir  Robert 
Stout  thinks,  could  permanently  conquer  Aus- 
tralia. "  Half  a  million  soldiers,"  he  says, 
"  could  not  do  so."  And  what  Power,  while 
England  is  mistress  of  the  sea,  could  land  such 
a  body  on  onr  shores?  "  I  believe  that,  as  a 
whole,"  savs  Sir  Robert  Stout,  "  the  people 
of  Australasia  are  more  loyal,  more  patriotic, 
and  more  devoted  to  the  Empire  than  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom."  But  there 
is  a  touch  of  extravagance  in  that  statement. 
The  truth  is  that  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  feel  the  burden  of  the  Empire  as 
well  as  its  exhilaration.  We  feel  its  exhilara- 
tion without  carrying  any  of  its  burden ! 

The    striking   part   of    Sir    Robert 
Australian  Stout's  article  is  that  in  which  he 
sentiment.  forecasts  the  degree  in  which  sen- 
timent in   Australasia  is   likely   to 
affect  its  foreign  trade.      French  imports  grow 
slowly ;  German  imports  grow  fast ;  American 
imports  grow  fastest  of  all.  But  the  colonial,  Sir 
Robert  Stout  says,  is  "  a  being  liable  to  be 
touched  with  emotion;"  and  his  emotions  will 
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probably  affect  the  stream  of  his  imports  very 
powerfully.  Public  feeling  in  the  colonies  has 
been  kindly  towards  France ;  but  the  abuse  of 
the  Queen,  and  the  bitter  hate  shown  by 
France  toward  England,  are  changing  that 
mood.  Germans,  too,  says  Sir  Robert  Stout, 
grow  self-assertive.  The  action  of  the  Kaiser 
in  seizing  the  opportunity  when  Great  Britain 
had  the  Boers  on  her  hand  to  secure  Samoa 
was  "  the  most  unfriendly  act  towards  Austral- 
asia "  he  could  have  committed.  "If  there 
had  been  a  confederated  Australasia,  and  an 
Australasian  navy.  I  doubt,"  says  Sir  Robert 
Stout,  "if  the  German  nation  would  have  been 
permitted  to  seize  Savaii  and  Upolu."  So,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Robert  Stout,  sentiment  in  Aus- 
tralasia grows  chilly  towards  Germany  ;  where- 
as it  grows  warm  towards  America.  There  is 
a  quickening  sense  of  kinship  here.  If  a  pre- 
ferential tariff  for  Australasia  is  created,  it  will, 
Sir  Robert  Stout  thinks,  reflect  Australian  sen- 
timent in  a  degree  which  Germany  and  France 
will  feel  strongly.  And  until  a  preferential 
tariff  does  arrive,  national  sentiment  in  Aus- 
tralasia is  likely  to  profoundly  affect  national 
trade.  For  trade  is  apt  to  follow,  not  only 
the  flag,  but  the  feeling  under  the  flag ! 

In  the  approaching  Victorian  elec- 
The        tions     the    struggle     betwixt     the 

Liquor  && 

Trade.  liquor  trade  and  the  temperance 
party  is  sure  to  play  a  great  part. 
Victoria,  since  1886,  has  been  under  a  licen- 
sing law  which  represents  a  compact  betwixt 
these  two  opposing  interests.  The  law  fixes  a 
statutory  limit  to  the  number  of  public  houses, 
with  local  option  as  to  increase  or  decrease, 
and  compensation  in  the  case  of  cancelled 
licenses.  Existing  publicans  are  not  anxious 
to  increase  the  number  of  their  competitors, 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  have  voted  with  the  tem- 
perance party  against  new  licenses.  Since 
1886  124  local  option  polls  have  been  taken. 
Of  these,  fifty  were  void,  twelve  were  in  favour 
of  maintaining  the  existing  number  of 
hotels  in  the  district;  sixteen  effected  a 
decrease,  and  forty-six  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  hotels.  Local  option,  that  is,  has  struck 
out  of  existence  in  Victoria  during  fourteen 
years  252  licensed  houses ;  it  has  created  88 
new  licenses.      There  has  thus  been  a  total  de- 


crease of  164  licenses ;  and  for  these,  compen- 
sation to  the  amount  of  £143,665  2s.  6d.  has 
been  paid — an  average  compensation  of  nearly 
£900  for  every  license. 

This  state  of  things  is,  for  the  tern- 
Temper-  perance  party,  very  unsatisfactory. 
Discontent.  The  State  sells  a  license  for, 
say,  £25  a  year,  and,  when  it 
ceases  to  sell  it  in  deference  to  a 
vote  of  ratepayers,  it  must  pay  £900  by  way  of 
"  compensation"  !  Local  option,  under  the 
present  Victorian  law,  moreover,  does  not  per- 
ceptibly diminish  the  volume  of  the  drink 
trade,  the  temperancepartypropose  a  platform, 
of  two  planks  :  power  is  to  be  given  to  a  simple 
majority  of  ratepayers  to  reduce  the  number 
of  licenses,  or  to  absolutely  prohibit  the  sale 
of  drink  in  each  district.  A  strong  section 
of  the  temperance  party  is  in  favour  of  a  third 
option,  that  of  destroying  private  ownership  in 
the  traffic,  and  putting  it  under  municipal  con- 
trol. But  unless  the  temperance  party  closes 
its  ranks  and  finds  a  common  platform,  it  will 
hardly  win  a  shining  victory  at  the  approach- 
ing elections. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Berry,  of  the  Victorian 
The        Agent-General's  office  in  London, 

New  Con-         °  ,        -,-,     , 

stitution.  who  acted  as  secretary  to  the  fed- 
eral delegates  in  England,  writes 
in  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  the  new  Commonwealth.  He  de- 
scribes the  Federal  Bill  as  "  the  most  original 
national  compact  that  human  ingenuity  has 
ever  constructed."  The  new  Commonwealth 
will  have  a  wider  suffrage  than  is  known  in  the 
United  States,  or  in  Switzerland,  or  Canada. 
It  will  have  a  wiser  provision  against  dead- 
locks than  obtains  in  these  States ;  and,  gen- 
erally, it  will  be  a  more  effective  political 
machine  than  history  has  yet  known.  Says- 
Mr.  Berry  :— 

While  our  great  sister  nation  in  America  is  holding 
its  Presidential  election,  upon  which  fabulous  sums  of 
money  will  be  expended  through  the  wide  territories 
that  extend  from  Maine  to  San  Francisco,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  think  that  a  gentleman  holding  Her  Majesty's 
Commission  goes  quietly  to  Australia  with  the  Queen's 
authority  to  put  into  operation  a  freer  Government  than 
that  possessed  by  any  Republic  in  the  world. 

The  dedication  of  St.  Mary's  Cath- 
An         edral,  in  Sydney,  on  September  9, 

Australian  .  J  ■"  p,     . 

cathedral,  was  the  most  stately  and  impres- 
sive function  in  the  historv  of  the 
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EXTERIOR  OF   ST.   MARY'S   CATHEDRAL,    SYDNEY. 


Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Australia.  The 
Cathedral  itself  is  a  fine  structure,  which  has 
been  slowly  growing  in  scale  and  splendour  for 
many  years,  and  upon  which  something  like 
£200,000  has  been  spent.  At  the  dedicatory 
sendees  there  was  a  great  assemblage  of  ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries.  The  many-coloured 
precession  which  marched  round  the  building 
included  Archbishop  Moran  in  his  red  hat  and 
robes,  twelve  bishops  in  purple,  and  more  than 
two  hundred  priests.  From  the  purely  artis- 
tic point  of  view  the  function  was  very  striking. 
In  the  procession  many  historic  orders  found 
place :  the  brown  habit  of  the  Franciscans  was 
there,  the  classical  black  rohe  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, the  brown  and  white  of  the  Carmelites, 
the  b1ack  and  white  of  the  Dominicans.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  an  impressive  and 
continuous  policy  in  the  matter  of  church 
buildings.  It  chooses  commanding  sites,  and 
erects,  with  leisurely  and  unhurrying  patience, 
stately  buildings.       It  values  the  appeal  to  the 


senses  more  than  other  denominations ;  and 
it  may  fairly  claim  that  it  has  contributed 
more  of  stately  architecture  to  Australian  cities 
than  other  Churches  have  done. 

An    "Australasian    Catholic    Con- 

Ecccsias-   gress"    held    its    first    sessions    in 

ticai        Sydnev  on    September    10;    and. 

Congress.     ^-^  ^   ^   ^^  q{   ftg   attendance 

and  the  range  and  ability  of  the  papers  read 
before  it,  has  attracted  much  public  attention. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  for- 
tunate in  its  leaders  in  Australia.  They  have 
been,  almost  without  exception,  able  men,  and 
they  have  acted  on  a  courageous  policy.  They 
step  into  the  open  freely.  They  do  not 
shrink  from  discussion.  They  are  wise  enough 
to  understand  that  the  Church  which  cannot 
defend  itself  in  the  public  press,  and  on  the 
public  platform,  has  small  chance  of  survival. 
The  papers  read  before  the  Sydney  Congress 
were,  in  many  cases,  of  great  ability,  and  all 
were  marked  by  great  courage.       It  has,  in- 
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deed,  something  of  a  humorous  effect  to  find 
a  Roman  Catholic  Congress  publicly  discuss- 
ing the  delicate  subject  of  "  Religious  Tolera- 
tion," and  laying  down  the  doctrine  that  "  a 
man  is  absolute  master  in  the  sanctuary  of  his 
own  soul;"  and  that  "neither  Church  nor  State 
has  any  right  to  employ  force  in  the  realm  of 
religion."  If  that  doctrine  had  always  pre- 
vailed the  history  of  the  world  would  have 
worn  a  complexion  strangely  unlike  that 
which  it  now  offers.  The  papers  read  to 
the  Congress  were,  of  course,  bitterly  anti- 
Protestant.  Dr.  Redwood's  sermon  at  the 
opening  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  declared  that 
"  the  leaders  and  founders  of  Protestantism, 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  Zwingle,  were  notorious 
for  their  vices."  Protestantism,  amongst  its 
other  performances,  had  "  desecrated  the 
home,  polluted  the  nuptial  bed,  lowered  the 
dignity  of  womanhood,  and  stopped  the  pro- 
gress of  science."  Courage  is  a  fine  element 
in  oratory,  and  it  is  plain  that  Dr.  Redwood 
was  in  a  highly  courageous  mood  in  his  dis- 
course at  St.  Mary's ! 

Another  attempt  is  to  be  made  to 
An  Anthro-  scientifically  study  that  fast-perish- 

pologica.1     .  1  a 

Expedition,  mg  human  type,  the  Australian 
aborigine.  Professor  Baldwin 
Spencer,  of  the  Melbourne  University,  has 
been  granted  twelve  months1'  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  purpose  of  visiting  and  scientifi- 
cally studying  the  native  tribes  yet  existing 
betwixt  Macdonnel  Ranges  and  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria.  Professor  Spencer  did  good 
work  in  this  field  in  1896,  and  his  book,  "  The 
Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,"  has  taken 
its  place  as  a  classic  in  anthropological  litera- 
ture. A  petition,  signed  by  over  eighty 
eminent  European  scientists,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Victorian  Government  asking  that 
Professor  Spencer,  with  Mr.  F.  J.  Gillen,  may 
be  despatched  on  a  new  expedition — the  most 
serious  and  ambitious  attempt  ever  yet  made 
to  study  the  anthropology  of  the  Australian 
blackfellow.  We  have  robbed  these  unfor- 
tunate aboriginals  of  their  continent ;  they  are 
perishing  fast  before  the  breath  of  our  strenu- 
ous civilisation.  The  least  compensation  we 
can  make  them  is  to  translate  them,  as  com- 


pletely as  possible,  into  literary  terms.  Very 
interesting  and  valuable  scientific  results  may 
be  expected  from  an  expedition  under  such 
competent  leadership  as  that  of  Professor 
Spencer  and  Mr.  Gillen. 


MR.    KINGSTON'S    PRESENT    POLITICAL 
OCCUPATION. 

The  New  Zealand  Government  has 
state       introduced  into  the  House  of  Re- 
sociaiism.  presentatives     a    measure    entitled 
"The     Fair     Rent     Bill."       The 
colony  is  to  be  divided  into  districts;  in  each  a 
board  of  three  will  be  empowered  to  settle  ab- 
solutely the  rent  to  be  paid  for  all  lands  under 
lease.       Its  decisions  will  have  legal  force,  and 
there  is  no  appeal  from  them.       If  the  State 
appoints  boards  to  determine  wages,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  appoint  boards 
to  determine  rents.      At  present  it  is  only  pro- 
posed to  bring-  land  under  the   operation  of 
this  law ;  but  the  logic  of  the  Bill  goes  much 
further  than  its  own  enactments.       It  applies 
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to  houses  as  well  as  to  lands.  The  State,  in- 
deed, on  the  principle  of  the  measures  already- 
adopted,  ought  to  fix  the  earnings  of  every 
class  in  the  community ;  the  profits  of  all  mer- 
chants ;  the  fees  of  lawyers  and  doctors ;  the 
salaries  of  clergymen  and  bank  managers.  If 
it  undertakes  to  fix  wages  and  rents,  too,  it 
ought,  logically,  to  fix  prices.  It  cannot  re- 
gulate the  weights  in  one  scale  of  commerce 
alone.  It  must,  unless  the  whole  balance 
of  things  is  to  be  overthrown,  undertake  the 
regulation  of  the  weights  in  both  scales.  The 
State  is  thus — bit  by  bit,  and  without  appar- 
ently realising  what  its  own  action  means — 
committing  itself  to  a  stupendous  experiment. 
It  is  difficult  to  shut  out  the  tide  of  the  sea 
when  once  it  has  overflowed  the  dykes;  but  it 
seems  safe  to  forecast  a  recoil  from  the  State 
Socialism  into  which  the  colonies  are  drifting;. 


A   new   and    wholesome    trend    in 
The         Australian  finance  is  making  itself 

Now 

Finance,  visible.  The  colonies,  in  a  word, 
are  learning  to  borrow  from  them- 
selves, instead  of  borrowing  in  the  English 
market ;  and  they  are  finding  that,  on  the 
whole,  they  can  borrow  more  cheaply  in,  Syd- 
ney or  Melbourne  than  in  London.  Thus. 
New  South  Wales  floated  £500,000  in  Treasurv 
Bonds  at  3 1  per  cent,  and  got  a  little  over  par 
for  them.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  issued 
his  Exchequer  Bonds  for  £10,000,000,  and  ob- 
tained prices  which  represent  interest  at  the 
rate  of  about  3^  per  cent.  During  the  last 
eight  years  the  public  loans  floated  in  Mel- 
bourne amount  to  over  £7,000,000  ;  while,  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  the  total  indebtedness 
to  Great  Britain  has  been  slightly  lessened. 
These  facts  prove  that  Australians  have  faith 


Labour 
Disputes. 


Some  profound,  but  unexplored 
and  unanalysed,  difference  of  ideal 
separates  working-class  sentiment 
in  England  from  that  of  these  col- 
onies. The  British  Trades'  Congress,  held  at 
Huddersfield  during  the  month,  rejected  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  a  proposal  in  favour 
of  compulsory  arbitration  by  the  machinery  of 
a  court,  with  power  to  enforce  awards.  That 
system  obtains  in  New  Zealand,  and  is  fast 
taking  root  in  the  other  colonies.  Mr.  Wise's 
Bill  is  practically  sure  of  success  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  a  similar  measure  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Victorian  Assembly.  The  Bill 
will  be  strongly  opposed  in  Victoria.  Its 
provisions  are  drastic,  and  a  Conference  of 
the  various  unions  of  employers  has  issued  a 
circular  declaring  that  the  effect  of  the  Bill 
will  be  to  give  to  the  Trades  Unions  a  laroe 
measure  of  control  over  the  productive  in- 
dustries of  the  colonv,  and  to  encourage, 
rather  than  to  prevent,  industrial  disputes.  Mr. 
Wise's  Bill  applies  to  "  all  men  and  women 
who  are  employed,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
production,  transport,  and  distribution  of  com- 
modities." This,  of  course,  would  take  in 
farmers,  wool-growers,  and  ship-owners.  The 
problem  of  reaping  a  harvest,  running  a 
shearers'  shed,  or  working  a  ship  on  the  eight- 
hours'  system,  with  stern  regulations  against 
"overtime,"  seems  somewhat  complex. 


-  Mclb.   Punch."] 

A  SCENE  FKOM  "  TRILBY." 
Mr.   Shiels:    "  Now,   believe   that   you   are   miserable. 
Weep!" 
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in  their  own  public  securities,  and  have  plenty 
of  spare  capital  which  they  arc  willing  to  invest 
in  them.  Whether,  indeed,  the  local  capital 
of  a  colony  might  not  be  better  employed  than 
in  the  purchase  of  State  bonds  is  another, 
and  a  larger,  question! 

In  the  W.A.  Assembly  Sir  John 
w.  a.  Forrest  has  emerged  triumphantly 
Pontics  from  the  want  of  confidence  de- 
bate. The  principal  grounds  of 
attack  were  railway  administration  and  finance. 
In  Western  Australia  the  railways  are  still 
under  that  system  of  political  management 
which  the  other  colonies  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  abandon  ;  and  which  lends  itself  readily 
to  abuse,  and  still  more  readily  to  the  sus- 
picion of  abuse.  Sir  John  Forrest,  however, 
had  a  majority  of  six,  the  voting  being  22 . 
to  16.  This  was  a  sufficiently  decisive  vic- 
tory ;  yet  it  is  clear  that  in  the  W.A.  Assembly 
there  is  a  more  definite  Opposition  than  has 
ever  yet  confronted  Sir  John  Forrest.  A  sec- 
tion of  his  own  supporters  has  openly  re- 
nounced him.  He  is  not  forgiven  for  casting 
in  his  lot  so  resolutely  with  the  policy  of 
Federation.  Sir  John  may  be  consoled  with 
the  knowledge  that,  in  this  matter,  he  has  the 
support  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  his 
own  colonists,  and  that  Federation  will  pro- 
bably give  him,  personally,  a  new  and  still 
larger  career. 

Tenders  have  been  received  for  the 
The  construction  and  equipment  of  the 
cables.  Pacific  cable.  To  lay  and  equip 
that  long  thread  of  sea-wife 
through  the  deep  seas  which  stretch  betwixt 
the  Australian  coast  and  Vancouver  will  cost 
£2,000,000.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that  the 
loss  on  the  first  year's  working  of  this  line  will 
be  something  like  £50,000,  and  this  must  be 
distributed  over  the  Governments  combining 
to  lay  the  cable.  If  all  the  schemes  on  foot 
are  carried  out,  Australia  will  be'  connected 
with  Europe  by  no  less  than  three  great  lines 
of  sea-cable ;  and  of  these  the  Pacific  line  has 
•the  political  merit  of  being  wholly  British. 
Three  cables  mean,  of  course,  a  great  cost  in' 
capital ;  but  they  also  ensure  a  keen  competi- 
tion in  rates.  And  competition  is  a  healthy' 
thing  for  the  general  public. 

The  Eastern  Company's  agreement 
The        for  a  cable  from  Adelaide  to  the 
scheme.     Cape  has  been  signed  by  the  South 
Australian,  West  Australian,  and 
Tasmanian  Governments,  and  the  work  is  al- 
ready in  hand        The  line — as  shown  in  the 


frontispiece  map — touches  at  Fremantle, 
Cocos,  Rodriguez,  Mauritius,  and  Durban; 
thence  by  two  land  lines  to  connect  with  the 
English  cable  which  runs  from  Capetown  to 
London  via  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Helena.  The 
route  has  been  surveyed,  cables  are  being 
manufactured,  stations  are  in  course  of  erec- 
tion at  Adelaide  and  Fremantle,  and  the  first 
section — Durban  to  Mauritius — will  be  laid 
this  month.  The  Company  claims  several  ad- 
vantages for  its  scheme.  There  will  be  no 
liability  whatever  resting  on  the  Governments  ; 
there  will  be  reduction  of  rates  year  by  year  till 
a  2S.  6d.  per  word  tariff  is  reached,  and  the 
line  will  cross  the  busiest  ocean  highway  on 
the  globe. 


EAKt   T!E:\UCHAMr 
IMPENDING     RESIGNATION 


"  Bulletin."] 

A  DEPARTING  GOVERNOR. 

The  Federal  Parliament  will  have 

Rival        to   settle    afresh    the    ancient    dis- 

Poiicies.    pUte  betwixt  Protection  and  Free 

Trade.  It  is  not  bound  to  make 
the  tariff  its  sole — or  even  its  chief — source  of 
revenue ;  but  the  advocates  of  Protection  are 
eager  to  establish  the  principle  that  the  Fed- 
eral revenue  must  come  through  the  Federal 
customs  house,  as  this  means  a  high  tariff  all 
round  Australia.  The  industries  of  Victoria 
are  built  on  a  Protective  tariff,  those  of  New 
South  Wales  stand  on  a  policy  of  Free  Trade ; 
and  there  is  keen  debate  as  to  which  policy  has 
secured  the  larger  measure  of  prosperity.  Mr. 
Reid  visited  Melbourne  during  the  month, 
and  delivered  a  powerful  speech,  designed  to 
show  that  Free  Trade  has  done  more  for  one 
colony  than  Protection  has  done  for  the  other. 
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It  is  certain  that,  in  many  respects,  New  South 
Wales  has  outraced  Victoria.  It  has  over- 
taken, and  passed,  it  in  the  race  for  population. 
As  for  industrial  progress,  Mr.  Reid  quoted 
the  following  figures,  showing  the  number  of 
hands  employed  in  manufacturing  in  the  two 
colonies : — ■ 


Males.        Females. 


Victoria    (1898) 

New  South  Wales   (1899) 


40,631 
47.06:' 


14.147 

8,583 


Total 

No.  of 

Hands. 

54,778 

55.646 


These  figures,  it  will  be  noticed, 
„  "The  .     are  not  for  the  same  year  in  each 

Federal 

Tariff.  colony ;  and  this  lessens  the  value 
of  the  comparison.  Yet  when  an 
allowance  is  made  for  this,  the  case  of  New 
South  Wales  proves  that  it  does  not  need  a 
high  tariff  to  secure  industrial  prosperity.  It 
scarcely  seems  worth  while,  indeed,  to  pay  the 
price  of  high  duties — with  their  correlative  of 
high  prices  to  the  consumer — for  the  sake  of 
establishing  the  narrow  interval  betwixt  the 
industries  of  New  South  Wales  and  those  of 
-Victoria.  The  oft-fought  battle  of  Free  Trade 
will,  no  doubt,  be  waged,  afresh  and  vigor- 
ously, in  the  arena  of  the  Federal  Parliament; 
and  in  the  long  run  Free  Trade  may  win.  But 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Common- 
wealth will  begin  on  the  basis  of  a  Protective 
tariff. 

The  Anglican  Synod,  held  in  Syd- 
,      „  nev  during  the  month,  was  an  ec- 

Anglican        ,  -  .         .       :  .  .         . 

synod,  clesiastical  event  of  genuine  impor- 
tance. The  Anglican  Church 
grows  fast  in  the  Australian  atmosphere,  and 
already  counts  sixteen  dioceses.  These 
dioceses  are,  in  every  case,  large,  measured 
by  geography,  though  sometimes  they  are  verv 
small  measured  by  number  of  clergy  and 
churches.  The  entire  staff  of  the  diocese  of 
Rockhampton,  for  example,  consists  of  exactly 
thirteen  clergymen.  The  missionary  fire 
burned  with  a  verv  clear  flame  in  the  debates 
of  the  Synod,  and  one  of  its  results  must  be 
to  give  a  new  impulse  to  missionary  work. 
The  Synod  reached  a  picturesque,  if  not  very 
important,  decision  as  to  the  Primacy.  Syd- 
ney has  hitherto  been  the  Canterbury  of  the 
Anglican  Church  in  Australia ;  it  has  been  the 
seat,  that  is,  of  the  Primacy.  But  ihe.  Synod 
decided  that  when  a  vacancy  arises,  the  House 
of  Bishops  shall  fill  it  up  from  the  occupant  of 
one  of  the  sees  of  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and 
Brisbane.  In  practice  this  is  sure  to  come 
to  an  alternation  of  these  sees ;  each  one,  in 
turn,  becoming  the  seat  of  the  metropolitan. 
This  will  give  an  itinerant  Primacy. 


A  GLEAM  FROM  THE  POSTER  BALL 

in  Melbourne,  which  raised  £1000  for  the  Children's  Hospital. 

Miss  Ruby  Madden,  daughter  of  His  Excellency  Sir  John  Madden. 


We  are  requested  to  mention  that  the  fine 
Federal  song  by  Mr.  Geo.  Essex  Evans,  which  ap- 
peared in  our  last  issue,  was  published  by  Mr. 
George  Sampson,  of  10  Gordon  Chambers,  Queen- 
street,  Brisbane. 

By  a  mistake  on  our  part,  Mr.  H.  Irwin  Blake 
was  described  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Federal 
League  of  W.A.  Mr.  J.  M.  Fowler  held  that 
post.  Mr.  Blake  was  Secretary  of  the  Literary 
Committee,  Federal  League. 


j  S-"> 
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IL— BEYOND   THE   COLONIES. 

By  W.  T    Stead. 


August   1st,   1900. 
The  King  of  Italy  was  shot  dead 

The  Death  _ .  c  . 

of  on  Sunday  night,  July  29th,  at 
King  Monza,  by  an  Italian  anarchist, 
who  is  said  to  have  crossed  the 
Atlantic  expressly  to  execute  the  murder. 
Humbert  had  lived  fifty-six  years,  and  had  oc- 
cupied the  Italian  throne  since  he  was  thirty- 
four.  On  two  previous  occasions  his  life  had 
been  attempted,  on  each  occasion  with  a 
dagrsrer.  The  third  and  fatal  attack  was  made 
with  a  revolver.  Three  out  of  four  shots 
fired  at  point-blank  range  took  effect.  The 
King,  who  was  a  fatalist,  pooh-poohed  the 
danger  of  assassination.  It  was  a  risk,  he  said, 
incidental  to  the  calling  of  a  king.  After  he 
was  struck  by  the  fatal  bullet  at  Monza,  the 
only  words  he  spoke  were  "It  is  nothing." 
The  anarchists,  however,  exult  that  they  have 
taken  one  step  nearer  their  cherished  ideal, 
that  of  making  the  position  of  a  ruler  so  dan- 
gerous that  no  one  will  care  to  hold  it.  No 
dream  can  be  more  absurd.  Millions  of  men 
would  eagerly  accept  ten  times  as  risky  a 
calling  as  that  of  king  for  a  couple  of  pounds  a 
week.  As  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  the 
anarchist  attempts  have  raised  the  insurance 
rate  on  royal  lives  by  as  much  as  one  per  cent. 

The         It  will  probably  be  found   on  an 
Marriage    examination     of     the     history     of 
of      "  Europe  that  love  affairs  have  been 
servia.      more  fatal  to  nionarchs  than  the 
dagger  or  the  revolver  of  the  assassin.     The 
Obrenovitches  of  Servia  are  singularly  unfor- 
tunate  in   this  respect.        Milan   wrecked   his 
throne  over  an  infatuation  for  a  woman  neither 
voting  nor  beautiful,  and  for  her  sake  divorced 
one  of  the   most   beautiful  wives  in   Europe. 
And  now  his  son  Alexander  has  provoked  a 
Cabinet   crisis,    and    precipitated    his    father's 
retirement  from  the  army  by  marrying  Widow 
Maschine,  a  lady  who  is  said  to  be  some  eleven 
years  alder  than  the  King.     The  fatal  fascina- 
that  the  woman  of  fifty  p?r  cent,  more  ex- 


perience sometimes  exercises  over  the  impres- 
sionable heart  of  a  young  man  is  a  familiar 
phenomenon,  and  in  its  way  it  is  natural 
enough.  When  the  lady  is  not  only  older,  but 
is  also  a  widow,  she  is  apt  to  become  irresis- 
tible. But  who  can  look  ahead  for  a  dozen 
years  and  not  tremble  for  the  marital  felicity 
of  the  Servian  King  and  his  Queen  ?  She  will 
be  going  off  just  when  her  husband  is  begin- 
ning to  be  in  his  prime ;  and  even  if  Alexander 
were  not  the  son  of  Milan,  such  a  position  is 
not  one  to  be  desired  even  by  the  most  ambi- 
tious aspirant  for  the  throne  of  a  queen. 

The  month  of  July  was  one  of 
a  Month  suspense.  It  is  true  that  the  ex- 
Suspense.  cessive  heat'  which  enabled  Lon- 
doners to  understand  something 
of  the  conditions  in  which  life  is  endured  in  the 
tropics,  largely  paralysed  any  active  mani- 
festation of  excitement.  But  all  through  July 
one  question  dominated  everything.  Had 
the  Legations  at  Pekin  been  put  to  the  sword, 
or  were  they  captives  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese?  Each  day  brought  its  new  story, 
and  the  next  its  contradiction.  Circumstantial 
details  were  published  of  universal  massacre 
which  appeared  to  destroy  the  last  foundation 
of  hope.  Then  belated  or  misdated  telegrams 
proclaimed  that  the  Envoys  were  still  alive.  A 
memorial  service  for  the  victims  of  the  massacre 
was  being  arranged  at  St.  Paul's,  when  a 
clotted  mass  of  contradictory  and  confusing 
rumour  led  to  its  abandonment. 


Every  morning  and    evening    the 
_  The        newspapers       resembled       magric 

Rumours  . 

from  Pekin.  lantern  discs,  across  which  flitted  a 
fantastic  phantasmagoria  of  con- 
fused figures.  One  day  the  Emperor  was 
dead,  the  Empress  mad,  and  Tuan  reigning 
as  Emperor  in  their  stead.  The  next  the 
Emperor  was  alive,  the  Empress  supreme,  and 
Tuan  was  in  retreat.  A  pleasant  picture  of 
the  Legations  safe  and  sound  under  the  pro- 
ti        n  of  the  Imperial  Court  was  suddenly  sub- 
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stituted  for  a  vision  of  the  Legations  in  despair 
under  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  Krupp 
batteries  of  the  Imperial  army.  And  all  the 
while  that  allied  Europe,  America,  and  Japan 
chafed  and  menaced  and  bribed  their  best,  not 
one  authentic  word  as  to  the  actual  facts 
reached  the  outer  world.  On  the  last  day  of 
July  the  cloud  seemed  to  lift.  There  came  to 
the  outside  world  what  purported  to  be 
authentic  messages  from  Sir  Claude  Mac- 
donald,  Mr.  Conger  and  other  Foreign 
Ministers,  bearing  date  July  2ist.  They  state 
that  news  of  the  failure  of  the  relief  column 
reached  Pekin  on  June  18th.  China  declared 
war  on  June  20th.  After  twenty-six  days' 
fierce  assault  on  the  British  Legation  a  truce 
was  agreed  upon.  The  defenders  are  said  to 
have  lost  63  killed  and  98  wounded,  and  to 
have  disposed  of  2,000  of  their  assailants.  They 
have  provisions  for  several  weeks,  but  little 
ammunition.  The  Allies  have  certainly  been 
made  more  hopeful  by  these  despatches,  and 
promptly  commenced  their  advance  to  Pekin. 

While  the  fate  of    the    Legations 

Fs 

the  Chinese  fascinated  the   imagination  of  the 
Dragon     World,  those  who  are  accustomed 

Awcikc  ? 

to  look  ahead  were  absorbed  in 
speculation  as  to  a  possible  catastrophe  so 
vast  that  even  the  massacre  of  the  Envoys 
shrank  into  insignificance  as  a  mere  bagatelle. 
Has  the  Chinese  dragon  really  wakened  up? 
Is  the  long  lethargic  East  about  to  shake  the 
Western  trespassers  off  its  flanks  as — to  re- 
vive Dr.  Kenealy's  famous  simile — a  lion 
shakes  the  dewdrops  from  its  mane?  Are  we 
face  to  face  with  a  mere  local  insurrection — 
violent,  no  doubt,  and  serious,  because  located 
in  the  capital  and  capable  of  terrorising  the 
Court — or  has  the  long-dreaded  moment 
come  when  the  teeming  millions  of  Cathay 
are  moving  together  to  assert  their  right  and 
their  power  to  live  their  own  life  in  their  own 
way  without  being  browbeaten,  bullied,  parti- 
tioned and  plundered  by  the  Foreign  Devils 
from  over  sea?  For  if  this  latter  possibility 
be  correct,  then  the  allied  Western  Powers 
might  as  well  send  a  troop  of  small  boys  with 
pea-shooters  to  Chinese  waters  as  despatch 
the  armies  and  the  navies  which  they  have 
been  preparing  all  last  month. 


The        Amid  the  mist  of  confusing  reports 

Yellow  Man   f  ^      J7ast     twQ     thilip*S     Stand 

with  the  ° 

white  Man's  out  clear  and  unmistakable.  The 
Guns.  Chinese  have  got  guns  as  good  as 
our  own.  and,  perhaps,  as  the  result  of  the 
confidence  inspired  by  the  new  weapons,  the 
Chinese  soldier,  whether  Boxer  or  Imperial 
soldier,  displays  a  bravery  equal  to  that  of 
any  Western.  It  is  evident  that  the  world 
was  entirely  misled  by  the  collapse  of  the 
Chinese  resistance  to  the  Japanese  in- 
vasion :.  It  is  now  stated  that  the 
troops  sent  against  Japan  in  that  war 
were  composed  of  the  worst  elements  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Pekin  Court.  The  real  fight- 
ing men  were  left  at  home.  Worthless  levies, 
armed,  if  possible,  with  more  worthless  guns 
were  sent  into  the  field,  with  the  result  that 
Port  Arthur,  with  its  impregnable  fortifications, 
bristling  with  guns,  was  captured  by  a  frontal 
attack  which  only  cost  the  victors  six  men. 
That  was  accepted  as  a  crucial  test  of  the 
decadence  of  China.  It  is  now  abundantly 
evident  that  the  test  was  fallacious.  The 
Chinese  were  then  armed  with  guns  whose 
cartridges  were  misfits,  and  supplied  with 
poAvder  fifty  per  cent,  of  which  would  not  ex- 
plode. The  Chinese  sailors  fought  bravely, 
but  the  land  forces  made  no  stand  at  all.  Now 
that  John  Chinaman  has  got  a  serviceable 
weapon,  with  cartridges  that  fit  and  powder 
that  explodes,  he  seems  to  be  capable  of  hold- 
ing: his  own,  man  for  man.  with  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  world. 


The 


Last  month   I  quoted  the  signifi- 
chances    cant  Avords  of  General  Gordon  as 
of         to  the  impossibility  of  a  Western 

Success.  r  ,  .    '  T 

conquest  of  China.  1  re-quote 
them  to-day,  for  in  view  of  the  events  of  last 
month  they  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task  which  some  would  have  us 
essay  in  a  mad  mood  of  vengeance : — 

China's  power  lies  in  her  numbers,  in  the  quick 
moving  of  her  troops,  in  the  little  baggage  they  re- 
quire, and  in  their  few  wants.  It  is  known  that  men 
armed  with  sword  and  spear  can  overcome  the  best 
regular  troops  equipped  with  breechloading  rifles,  it 
the  country  is  at  all  difficult,  and  if  the  men  with 
spears  and  swords  outnumber  their  foe  ten  to  one.  If 
tin's  is  the  case  where  men  are  armed  with  spears 
and  swords,  it  will  he  much  truer  when  those  men  ar< 
themselves  armed  with  breechloaders.  We  or  an/ 
other   Power   could   never   for   long   hold    the    count'."- 
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At  Penang,  Singapore,  etc.,  the  Chinese  will  eventually 
oust  us  in  another  generation. 

The  Chinese  have  not  only  got  breechloaders, 
they  have  magazine  rifles,  and  their  new 
artillery  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the 
allied  forces.  It  is  idle  to  propose  to  interdict 
the  import  of  arms  of  precision  into  China. 
The  Germans  have  established  a  great  plant 
in  China,  with  the  latest  improvements,  which 
can  turn  out  all  the  weapons  they  want.  China 
contains    everything,    and    the    Chinese    are 


the      most      imitative      as 
most  industrious  workmen. 


well      as      the 
Let  those  who 


doubt  the  slaying  of  the  German  ambassador 
was  a  bad  piece  of  work,  but  it  cannot  be  com- 
pared for  infamy  with  the  deliberate  massacre 
of  the  Armenians  in  the  Turkish  capital.  The 
author  of  the  much  more  heinous  crime  was 
taken  to  the  Imperial  bosom.  The  Great 
Assassin  is  the  Kaiser's  very  good  friend  and 
brother ;  but  as  for  these  Chinese,  they  must 
be  slaughtered  without  mercy.  Addressing 
the  troops  embarking  at  Bremerhaven  in  July 
the  Kaiser  said,  speaking  of  the  Chinese  : — 

If  you  close  with  the  enemy,  know  that  quarter  is  not 
to   be   given,    and    that   no   prisoners   are    to    be   taken. 


THE   NORTH   GERMAN    LLOYD   LINER    "BREMEN"  BURNING  ON  THE  HUDSON  RIVER.  NEW 

YORK,  ON  JUNE  30.— ("  Collier's  Weekly.-) 


are  clamouring  for  the  partition  of  China  re- 
member Lord  Dalhousie's  famous  declaration, 
"No  Christian  power  can  govern  Chinamen, 
for  they  provoke  a  massacre  every  five  years." 

The  German  Emperor,  who  has 
The  Kaiser  iong  been  deeply  impressed  by  the 
vengeance,  reality  of  the    Yellow    Peril,    has 

raised  the  cry  for  vengeance  with 

isty  vehemence  more  worthy  of  Attila  the 

1 i    .    than   of  such  an   eminent   Christian   as 

tlit  present  head  of  the  Hohenzollerns.       No 


May  the  name  of  Germany  make  itself  so  felt  in  China 
that  for  a  thousand  years  to  come  China  shall  never 
dare  even  to  look  askance  at  a  German. 

JThe  day  before,  the  same  troops  had  been 
preached  at  by  Dr.  Kess'.er : — 

They  must  be  the  mailed  fist  to  claim  satisfaction 
for  the  cruel  murders  committed;  they  must  also  bear 
in  mind  that  they  were  protectors  of  European  trade, 
and.  above  all,  remember  that  they  were  God's  war- 
riors, the  pioneers  of  the  crucified  Saviour. 

The        Contrast     this     savage   vindictive- 
Tsar's      ness  0f  tjie  Kaiser  with  the  patience 
of  the  Tsar.     The  Chinese  have  at- 
tacked the  Russian  railway  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  Port  Arthur,  and  carrying  the  war 
into     the     enemy's     country,     have     invaded 
Russian  territory  from  the  far  north  of  Man- 
churia,   interrupting  the  traffic  on  the  Amoor, 
cutting  off  Russian  garrisons,  and  threatening 
to  destroy  the  great  overland  railway  which  is 
to  bind  St.  Petersburg  to  Vladivostok  with  a 
nerve  of  steel.     It  is  also  said  that  they  have 
attacked  the  Russian  outposts  in  Kuldja,  on 
the  western  frontier  of    the    Empire.        The 
Russian  frontier  marches  with  that  of  China 
for  8,000  miles.     China  to  Germany  is  a  mere 
fantasy  of  Imperial    adventure.       To    Russia 
she  is  an  Imperial  peril  of  the  first  magnitude. 
But  the  Tsar,  although  so  much  more  deeply 
interested,  has  displayed  the  utmost  modera- 
tion and  good  sense.     No  wild  and  whirling 
vows  of  vengeance  and  massacre  come  from  St. 
Petersburg.       The  Tsar   is  said   to   have   re- 
marked that  the  Chinese  ship  of  state  had  got 
out  of  its  bearings ;  what  was  needed  was  to 
restore  it  to  its  true  direction  as  speedily  as 
possible  with  a  minimum  of  interference. 

The  small  and  famishing  garrison 

The  Relief  of  Coomassie  was  relieved  on  July 

coorrassie.  i5tn    by   Colonel   Will  cocks,  who 

only  just  in  time  fought  his  way 
through  the  bush  into  the  British  lines.  The 
Yorubas  fought  as  well  as  the  Haussas,  so 
there  is  now  open  another  stratum  of  possible 
African  Sepoys.  The  leaguer  was  a  vast 
charnel-house.  The  rescued  garrison  could 
hardly  stand.  Two  or  three  days'  delay  and 
all  would  have  been  over.  As  it  is,  that  crown- 
ing disaster  was  averted.  The  British  flag 
still  flies  over  Coomassie,  and  the  Ashantee 
camp  at  Kokofu  has  been  stormed.  But  our 
authority  extends  so  far  as  the  range  of  our 
rifles  and  no  further.  Already  a  new  expedi- 
tion is  in  preparation  which  has  to  begin  the 
re-conquest  of  the  country  in  October.  The 
White  man's  burden  is  in'danger  of  breaking 
the  White  man's  back. 

The         In   India   the   outlook   is   gloomy, 
white  Man's  Famine,  pestilence    and    war 


Burden 
in  India. 


■the 
Malthusian     Trinity     temporarily 
dispossessed  by  the  British  Raj— 
have  resumed  something  of  their  old  authority. 
The  Indian  Government  has  been  feeding  six 
millions  day  by  day  to  save  them  from  dying 
outright,  at  a  cost  to  the  Exchequer  in  two 
years,  direct  and  indirect,  of  £3,000,000.     But 
the  mortality  has  been  appalling.     Pierre  Loti, 
who  returned  to  Paris  last  month  after  visiting 
the  famine-stricken  area,  seemed  like  a  man 
haunted  by  a  nightmare  which  would  not  pass. 
Add  to  the  famine  cholera  and  the  plague,  and 
3 


in 
London. 


THE  SHAH  OF  PERSIA, 

Who  is  visiting  Europe. 

you  have  not  exhausted  India's  woes.  For  the 
moment  the  wars  have  relieved  her  of  some  of 
her  military  charges.  But  the  China  war  by 
hitting  the  opium  trade  threatens  to  play  the 
mischief  with  her  next  budget.  The  Afridis 
are  uneasy  on  the  north-west  frontier,  and  if 
the  Chinese  teapot  boils  over  on  the  Burmese 
side  our  Indian  burden  may  easilv  become 
of  cruel  weight. 

River       The     excessive     heat     which     has 
Transit     afflicted  Europe  last    month    told 
with    especial    severity    upon    the 
horses,   whose    sufferings,   despite 
all  efforts  at  amelioration  in  the  shape  of  wet 
sponges    and    straw    hats,    were    nevertheless 
sufficiently  great  to  appreciably  lessen  the  re- 
gret which  is  felt  at  the  approaching  extinction 
of  horse  traffic.       Londoners    discovered    to 
their  delight  and  surprise  that  the  temperature 
in  the  electric  railway  was  so  cool    that    the 
journey  on  the  new  Underground  was  almost 
as  refreshing  as  a  dip  in  the  sea.  The  difficulty 
of  city  transit   in   hot   weather  has   naturally 
directed   attention   to  the   scandalous   way   in 
which    the   possibilities    of    river    locomotion 
have  been  neglected  on  the  Thames.     A  Com- 
mittee of  the  London    County    Council    has 
drawn   up   a    report   as   to   the' way   in   which 
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the  silent  highway  of  the  tidal  river  might 
be  utilised  so  .1-  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
streets.  The  figures  in  this  report  are  very 
interesting.  Kite')     calculate    that     between 

3i  anil  4  million  persons  take  journeys  every 
day  by  railway,  tramway,  and  omnibus  in 
London.  They  propose  to  start  a  service  of 
forty  river  steamers  which  will  cost  £7.5°° 
each,  with  a  capacity  of  carrying  250  pas- 
sengers. They  would  ply  from  Woolwich  to 
Hammersmith.  The  route  is  divided  into 
five  stages,  with  a  fare  of  id.  each.  Each 
steamer,  it  is  calculated,  would  carry  2,877 
persons  daily,  and  the  cost  of  each  journey 
would  be  about  15s.  lid.  If  they  could 
secure  33^  millions  of  passengers  in  the  year, 
they  count  upon  total  receipts  of  £  140,000  per 
annum,  which,  if  they  are  relieved  from  the 
pier  royalty  of  £5,000  per  annum  now  paid 
to  the  Thames  Conservancy,  would  cover 
working  expenses  and  the  interest  in  the  re- 
payment of  debt.  It  is  never  so  easy  to  pro- 
vide steamboat  accommodation  on  a  tidal 
river  as  it  is  on  a  stream  like  the  Seine,  but 
even  after  making  all  allowances  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  Thames  steamboat  has  long  been 
a  disgrace  to  the  capital  of  the  Empire. 


The 
Example 

of 
Sweden. 


ignored 
Govern- 
Other 


I  suggested  some  time  ago  that 
something  should  be  done  to  utilise 
the  unique  collection  of  exhibits 
now  on  show  in  the  great  World's 
Museum  now  open  in  Paris  for  the  benefit  of 
the  working  classes  in  our  country.  A  few 
enterprising  employers  have  taken  over  train- 
loads  of  their  workmen,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  British  employer  has 
the  Exhibition.  The  British 
ment  has  ignored  it  entirely. 
Governments  are  wiser  in  their  genera- 
tion. The  Swedish  Government  has  voted 
a  lage  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing carefully  selected  workmen  of  various 
trades  from  Sweden  to  Paris.  Each  of  these 
Government  students,  if  they  may  be  so  called, 
received  travelling  expenses  varying  from  15  to 
30  guineas,  two-thirds  of  which  is  paid  be- 
fore they  start,  while  the  remaining  one-third 
is  paid  when  they  hand  in  their  written  report 
of  what  they  have  seen  and  learned  at  the 
Exhibition.  Sweden  in  this  sets  an  example 
which  other  States  will  do  well  to  follow. 

Last  month  there  was  celebrated 
a  Rotable  at  Berne  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
jubiiee.  sarv  0f  f-]ie  foundation  of  the  In- 
ternational Postal  Union.  It  was- 
decided  to  erect  a  monument  at  Berne  in  com- 
memoration of  the  foundation  of  the  Union, 
the  cost  of  which,  estimated  at  £8,000,  will  be 
borne  by  the  budget  of  the  International 
Bureau.  Twenty  millions  of  the  new  Jubilee 
postage  stamps  are  being  issued,  of  5,  10  and 
25  centimes,  which  will  only  be  on  sale  until 
December  31st.  It  is  stated  that  while  the 
United  States  was  the  first  to  take  the  initiative 
in  forming  the  International  Postal  Union,. 
the  original  suggestion  came  from  a  Danish 
postal  employe,  Joseph  Michaelsen  by  name. 
It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  immense  strides 
that  have  been  made  in  the  cheapening  of 
postage.  Sixty  years  ago  it  cost  4s.  6d.  to 
send  a  letter  from  Berlin  to  Rome ;  now  2|d. 
will  frank  a  letter  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth,  If  only  the  Postal  Union  could 
arrange  for  an  international  stamp  which 
could  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  coin  in  small 
remittances,  it  would  render  good  service  to 
the  cause  of  internationalism.  But  for  that 
we  shall  have  to  wait  till  the  next  centurv. 


GKNKRAL   ANDRE. 
(The    Ww    KYem  li        inistei    of   War. 


On  the  30th  ult.  a  merciful  seizure 
of  heart  paralysis  ended  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Duke  of  Coburg. 
Cancer  at  the  root  of   the    tongue 

had  made  death  inevitable.     Born  in  1844,  he 

was  onlv  fiftv-six  ^cars  old. 


Death 

of 
Prince 
Alfred. 
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"N.Z.  Graphic."] 


ON  STRIKE. 
The  X.Z.   Parliament   has   decided    to    increase    the  salary   of  members. 
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"  Bulletin."] 


CONCERNING  THE  BREELONG  BLACKS. 
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"  Der  Fioh,"]  [Vienna. 

The  Great  Powers  have  now  come  to  the  Mountain. 


"  Fischictto  "  1  I  Turin. 

Foi  Conquest  thev  are  united;   will  they  be  equally   so 
when  it  comes  to  Partition*' 


"  Hindi    Punch.'! 
AN    INDIAN    VIEW   OF   THE   SITUATION. 

Europa  to  Chinese  Emperor:  "  If  you  can't  put  your 
foot  down  on  him-  I   will!" 


"  Ulk,"| 


I  Berlin. 


yHTNESE  GRATITUDE. 
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Kladderadatsch,"] 


[Berlin. 


.Che  Old  Rick  Min   (the  Turk):    "Don't  worry  yourself!       They  will   not   harm   you.       I   have  been   here 
for  several  years  and   am   feeling   very   well,   because  the  doctors  never  agree." 


^-a" 


" Lustige  Blatter  "J  [Berlin. 

THE  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  THE  OPEN  DOOR. 


CJlk/'j 


[Berlin. 


Each  says  to  the  other:   "  You  may  look  at  everything 
but  touch  nothing." 
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WHAT    AN    AUSTRALIAN    SEES    IN    ENGLAND. 

Br  W.  H.  Fitchett,  B.A.,  LL  D, 


VI.-WHY    THE   ENGLISHMAN    SUCCEEDS    (II.) 


In  place  of  wasting  more  ink  on  the  many  highly 
Ingenious,  but  utterly  unsuccessful,  attempts  to  pack 
the  Englishman  into  an  equation,  or  to  dissolve 
him  into  a  formula,  let  there  be  put  down  in  order 
the  plain  facts  in  his  race  and  training  which,  in 
part,  at  least,  give  the  answer  to  the  puzzle  why 
the  Englishman  succeeds. 

If  it  be  only  a  question  of  how  much  wool  a 
sheep  will  yield,  or  what  speed  a  horse  can  attain, 
race  and  blood  count  for  much.  And  it  is  clear 
that  the  Englishman  has  sprung  from  one  of  the 
most  hardy  and  vigorous  races  the  world  kas  yet 
seen.  There  is,  indeed,  a  mixture  of  many  bloods 
in  him,  and  the  product  is  a  stock  superior  to  any 
one  of  its  separate  contributing  elements.  De  Foe 
said  the  Englishman  was  "  the  mud  of  all  races;" 
and  De  Foe  was  only  putting,  in  that  self-depre- 
ciating way  the  Englishman  loves,  the  fact  which 
is  his  pride,  and  more  than  half  the  secret  of  his 
strength.  A  dozen  races  have  yielded  their  finest 
qualities  to  make  the  modern  Englishman.  In 
substance  he  is  a  Saxon;  but  Scandinavian  and 
Celt,  Dane  and  Norman,  have  combined  to  enrich 
the  primal  stock  with  a  hundred  fine  qualities 
which  are  not  native  to  it;  giving  it  hardness,  edge, 
quickness,  vision,  imagination.  Water,  lime,  and 
sand — to  borrow  Emerson's  metaphor — wedded  to- 
gether, yield  a  cement  which  resembles  no  one  of 
its  combining  elements,  but  is  superior  to  them  all. 
And  this  is  what  has  happened  to  the  Englishman. 
Race  is  a  factor  as  decisive  for  him  as  it  is  for  the 
Jew,  or  for  the  Mongolian,  or  for  the  negro.  But 
rare  for  him  is  a  compound  word,  charged  with 
a  hundred  complex  elements. 

What  a  procession  of  races  has  swept  across  the 
fatherland  of  the  Englishman!  Phoenician  and 
Roman.  Celt  and  Saxon,  Dane  and  Norman;  and 
each  contributes  some  special  element  to  the  blood 
that  runs  in  the  veins  of  the  Englishman  of 
to-day! 

Race-Contributions. 
Emerson  tries  to  assess  and  describe  the  con- 
tribution each  race  has  made  to  the  English  char- 
acter. ''The  fair  Saxon  man,"  says  Emerson,  "with 
open  front  and  honest  mien,  is  not  the  wood  out  of 
which  cannibal,  or  inquisitor,  or  assassin  is  made. 
He  is  moulded  for  law,  for  trade,  for  marriage,  for 
religion."        So  the  Saxon  in  the  Englishman  en- 


sures breadth,  tenacity,  frankness,  love  of  free- 
dom, capacity  for  law.  The  Viking  in  him  "still 
nears  in  every  age  the  murmur  of  his  mother  the 
sea."  The  Briton  in  the  blood  hugs  the  home- 
stead. The  Celt  gives  him  imagination.  The 
Dane  makes  him  a  rover.  His  mixed  origin  ex- 
plains, perhaps,  the  anomalies  and  contradictions 
of  the  Englishman.  He  is  at  once  the  most  con- 
servative and  the  most  inventive  of  men.  He  has 
a  passion  for  freedom,  and  yet  is  a  worshipper  of 
mere  use  and  wont.  His  brain  on  one  side  is 
dreamy;  on  the  other  side  it  has  the  edge  and 
temper  and  hardness  of  steel.  He  is  as  restless 
and  as  migratory  as  a  sea-bird,  yet  loves  his  home 
as  a  beaver  does.  "  A  people,"  says  Emerson, 
"  scattered  by  their  wars  and  affairs  over  the  whole 
earth — and  home-sick  to  a  man!"  The  English- 
man, in  a  word,  is  a  paradox  set  on  two  legs.  Yet 
the  mixture  of  diverse  bloods  in  his  veins,  if  it 
yields  some  contradictions,  give  a  curious  range 
and  sweep  to  the  Englishman's  nature.  If  it  is 
true  that  "  in  the  deep  traits  of  race  the  fortunes  of 
nations  are  written,"  then  is  the  Englishman  for- 
tunate in  his  origin.      Says  Emerson:  — 

Hero  exists  the  best  stock  in  the  world,  broad-fronted, 
broad-bottomed,  best  for  depth,  range,  and  equality, 
men  of  aplomb  and  reserve,  great  range,  and  many 
moods,  strong  instincts,  yet  apt  for  culture;  war-class 
as  veil  as  clerks;  earls  and  tradesmen;  abysmal  tem- 
perament, hiding  wells  of  vrath,  and  glooms  on  which 
no  sunshine  settles;  alternated  with  a  common  sense 
and  humanity  which  hold  them  fast  to  every  piece  of 
cheerful  duty;  making  this  temperament  a  sea  to  which 
all  storms  are  superficial;  a  race  to  which  their  foitunes- 
flow,  as  if  they  alone  had  the  elastic  organisation  at 
once  fine  and  robust  enough  for  dominion. 

The  Passion  for  Freedom. 
The  English,  no  doubt,  have,  as  the  gift  of  their 
blood,  a  passion  for  freedom.  The  Englishman 
does  not  make  speeches  about  it,  or  sing  hymns  to 
it,  or  adorn  himself  with  a  red  cap  in  honour  of  it. 
But  in  his  own  silent,  stubborn  fashion  he  claims 
it,  and  would  die  for  it.  Emerson,  indeed,  says 
that  only  the  English  race  can  be  trusted  with 
freedom;  "freedom  which  is  double-edged  and 
dangerous  to  any  but  the  wise  and  robust."  But 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Englishman's  love 
of  freedom  is  anything  more  than  one  aspect  of 
his  pride,  his  separateness,  his  passion  for  going 
his  own  way.  It  is  a  curious  and  notable  fact 
that  the  Englishman  will  settle  nowhere  perman- 
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ently  except  under  his  own  flag.  There  are  a  mil- 
lion people  of  Frencn  blood  living  nappily  under 
the  British  flag  in  Canada.  There  are  many  mil- 
lions of  Germans  under  the  Stars  and  Strlpea  in 
the  United  States.  But  while  the  English  are 
scattered  as  merchants  and  explorers  and  mis- 
sionaries over  the  whole  globe,  there  is  nowhere 
—outside  the  United  States,  at  least— a  community 
of  500,000  people  of  English  blood,  except  under 
the  English  flag.  The  Englishman  is  apt  to  look 
down  on  foreigners;  or  he  contemplates  them  with 
an  incuriosity  which  the  foreigner  himself  is  dis- 
posed to  resent  as  mere  arrogance.  "Every  one  of 
these  islanders,"  says  Emerson,  "  is  an  island  him- 
self,  safe,   tranquil,   incommunicable." 

By  virtue  of  the  stock  he  springs  from,  the  Eng- 
lishman, it  may  be  added,  has  certain  primitive 
qualities,  at  which  hostile  critics  affect  to  sneer, 
but  which  are  really  of  infinite  advantage  to  him  in 
the  strugg'e  for  existence.  Hawthorne  says  the 
Englishman  is  "  bulbous,  heavy-witted,  material." 
French  critics  say  he  is  clumsy,  and  possesses  two 
left  hands.  Heine  says  that  the  average  Eng- 
lishman is  stupid  on  every  subject  except  politics. 
The  whole  choir  of  foreign  critics  combine  in  de- 
claring that  the  typical  Englishman  is  "  slow." 
He  lacks  imagination.  He  is  bankrupt  of  senti- 
ment. He  is  even  "brutal"!  All  this,  when 
translated  into  friendly  terms,  really  means  that 
the  Englishman,  by  virtue  of  his  race,  is  strong- 
bodied,  patient,  practical,  hard,  well-balanced,  not 
given  to  effervescence  of  any  kind. 

Physical  Force. 

As  a  mere  physical  type,  the  Englishman  stands 
in  the  very  fore-front  of  the  world.  Emerson, 
indeed,  pays  the  typical  Englishman  what  he  will 
be  apt  to  deem  an  almost  unwelcome  compliment. 
He  is,  Emerson  declares,  about  the  handsomest 
type  of  man  extant,  and  has  been  so  in  all  ages! 
Does  not  the  "  non  Angli  sed  angeli  "  story  of 
Pope  Gregory  prove  this?  As  an  additional  proof, 
Emerson  quotes  the  bronze  effigies  of  the  Crusaders 
lying  cross-legged  in  aucient  English  cathedrals, 
and  which,  he  says,  "  are  of  the  same  type  as  the 
best  youthful  heads  of  men  now  in  England."  They 
are  clear-cut,  manly,  with  a  look  both  of  power  and 
intelligence  written  on  them.  The  average  Eng- 
1'shman,  however— of  the  male  variety,  at  least- 
is  not  in  the  least  anxious  to  be  accused  of  good 
looks.  But  the  present  writer,  on  the  testimony 
of  his  own  eyes,  can  bear  witness  that  a  traveller 
who  wanders  across  the  Continent,  studying  cities 
and  men,  when  he  lands  in  England  has  at  once 
the  sense  that  he  sees  a  finer  physical  type — more 
erect  and  vigorous,  of  larger  stature,  stronger  limb, 
and  of  greater  aspect  of  power — than  anything  he 
has  seen  on  the  Continent.       Emerson  is  an  em- 


phatic- witness  to  this  characteristic.  "  Other 
countrymen  look  slight  and  undersized  beside  him, 
and  invalids.  They  are  bigger  mtn  than  the 
Americans.  I  suppose  a  hundred  Englishmen, 
taken  at  random  out  of  the  streets,  would  weigh 
a  fourth  more  than  so  many  Americans." 

Energy. 

And  with  the  Englishman's  strong  body  goes 
the  pulse  of  an  energy — sometimes  fierce,  always 
enduring — which  separates  him  from  other  races. 
He  has  not  the  beaver-like  industry,  perhaps,  o* 
the  Chinese,  or  of  the  Hindu;  but,  in  the  quality  of 
energy,  both  of  body  and  brain,  no  race  surpasses 
him.  Difficulty  has  on  him  the  effect  of  a  chal- 
lenge. Hardship  is  a  tonic.  His  very  pleasures 
have  a  strain  of  physical  strenuousness,  not  to 
say    fierceness,   in   them.       Says  Emerson:  — 

They  box,  run,  shoot,  ride,  row,  and  sail  from  pole 
to  pole  They  eat,  and  drink,  and  live  in  the  open 
air,  putting;  a  bar  of  solid  sleep  between  Jay  and  day. 
They  walk  and  ride  as  fast  as  they  can,  their  head 
bent  forward  as  if  urged  on  some  pressing  affair.  The 
French  say  that  Englishmen  in  the  street  always  walk 
straight  before  them,  like  mad  dogs.  .  .  .  Hunting 
is  the  fine  art  of  every  Englishman.  They  are  the 
most  voracious  people  of  prey  that  ever  existed.  .  .  . 
These  men  have  written  the  game  books  of  all  coun- 
tries. .  .  If  in  every  efficient  man  there  is  first  a 
fine  animal,  in  the  English  race  it  is  of  the  best  breed, 
a  wealthy,  juicy,  broad-chested  creature,  steeped  in  ale 
and  good  cheer,  and  a  little  over-loaded  by  his  flesh. 

The  Englishman's  horsemanship  comes  to  him 
by  right  of  descent,  for  is  he  not  of  the  blood  ol 
Hengist  and  of  Horsa?  And  by  virtue  of  his  phy- 
sical type,  the  Englishman  possesses  a  whole  clus- 
ter of  fine  characteristics.  He  is  a  born  worker. 
"  These  Saxons,"  says  Emerson,  "  are  the  hands  of 
mankind."  He  has  a  commercial  conscience 
which  counts  sloth  and  waste  as  sins.  He  is  slow, 
perhaps;  but  it  is  with  the  slowness  of  the  dogged 
kind,  which  out-wears,  out-lasts,  and  vanquishes 
the  haste  and  impetuosity  of  other  nations.  "I  find 
the  Englishman,"  says  Emerson,  "  to  be  him  of 
all  men  who  stands  firmest  in  his  shoes.  They 
have  in  themselves,  what  they  value  in  their 
horses,  mettle  aud  bottom.  They  clinch  every 
nail  they  drive."  "This  highly-destined  race,"  he 
adds,  "  if  it  had  not  somewhere  added  the  cham 
ber  of  patieuce  to  its  train,  would  not  have  built 
London."  And  if  it  had  not  that  element  of 
enduring  and  unconquerable  tenacity,  it  would  not 
have  planted  great  colonies,  built  mighty  cities, 
and  girdled  the  world  with  its  commerce. 

Practical  Genius. 
The  Englishman,  too,  by  virtue  of  his  blood,  is 
practical.  His  enemies  say  he  is  slow-brained  and 
unimaginative.  This  only  means  that  he  has  an 
overpowering  veneration  for  facts.  He  thinks  much 
of  substance,  and  little  of  form.  Utility  is,  for  him, 
the  final  logic.     The  Frenchman,  according  to  the 
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proverb,  invented  the  ruffle;  the  Englishman  added 
the  shirt!  This  practical  bent  in  the  English- 
man's genius  greatly  impresses  Emerson.  The 
Englishman's  mind,  he  declares,  "  stands  on  fact." 
Theirs  is  a  logic  that  "  brings  salt  to  soup,  ham- 
mer to  nail,  oar  to  boat;  the  logic  of  cooks,  car- 
penters, and  chemists,  following  the  sequence  of 
nature,  and  one  on  which  words  make  no  impres- 
sion. The  Englishman's  veracity,  his  habit  of 
telling  the  truth  and  veneration  for  the  truth,  is, 
at  bottom,  an  intellectual  rather  than  a  moral 
sentiment.  It  is  but  a  form  of  his  delight  in  facts, 
and  appetite  for  them.  The  "  narrowness  "  with 
which  it  is  usual  to  charge  the  Englishman,  the 
limited  intellectual  horizon  in  which  he  is  con- 
tent to  live,  is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  same 
quality.  He  loves  realities.  His  feel;  must  stand 
on  solid  earth.  He  will  not  ride  off  into  space 
astride  of  a  guess  or  of  a  speculation.  His  know- 
ledge must  be,  like  his  coins,  definite,  countable, 
exchangeable,  and  even  capable  of  being  carried 
in  his  pocket! 

The  Englishman  is  accused,  sometimes,  of  an  un- 
due veneration  for  "  property."  He  would  never, 
his  critics  complain,  embark  on  a  revolution  for 
the  sake  of  an  idea.  It  is  certain  he  will 
not  dance  the  carmagnole,  or  wear  the  red 
cap,  in  honour  of  liberty.  You  cannot  stir  his 
blood  by  a  single  pulse  with  rhetorical  proclama- 
tions. Property,  say  his  enemies,  is  the  English- 
man's one  sensitive  point.  "  If  you  offer  to 
lay  a  hand  on  his  clay's  wages,  on  his  cow,  on  his 
shop,  or  on  his  right  to  the  common,  he  will  fight 
to  the  Judgment."  But  the  Englishman's  love 
of  property  is  but  another  form  of  his  delight  in 
realities.  Moral  or  political  ideas  must  be  em- 
bodied in  some  concrete  form  before  the  English- 
man will  fight  for  them,  or  perhaps  can  quite 
understand  them.  But  at  bottom  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple, not  the  material  embodiment,  for  which  he 
is  really  concerned.  It  was  not  the  few  shillings 
which  Charles  I.  tried  to  extort  from  Hampden  as 
ship-money  which  roused  so  stern  an  opposition: 
but  the  tyranny  hidden  in  the  extortion.  "  Would 
twenty  shillings  have  ruined  Mr.  Hampden's  for- 
tune?" asked  Burke.  "  No;  but  the  payment  of 
half  twenty  shillings  on  the  principle  it  was  de- 
manded  would  have  made  him  a  slave." 

Fighting  Quality. 
It  remains  to  be  added  that,  by  virtue  of  the 
•stock  from  which  he  is  sprung,  the  Englishman 
is  one  of  the  best  fighters  in  the  world;  slow  to 
begin  a  quarrel;  clumsy,  perhaps,  in  its  earlier 
stages,  but  with  a  terrible  quality  of  endurance. 
"  The  one  thing  the  English  value,"  says  Emerson, 
"  is  pluck.  The  cabmen  have  it.  The  merchants 
have  it.      The  bishops  have  it.      The  women  nave 


11.  The  journals  have  it"!  On  the  English 
quality  of  courage,  indeed,  Emerson — who  knew 
history — was  never  tired  of  dwelling.  The  island, 
he  says,  was  renowned  in  antiquity  for  its  breed 
of  mastiffs;  so  fierce  that  when  their  teeth  were 
set,  you  must  cut  their  heads  off  to  part  them. 
And  the  men,  he  discovers,  are  like  their  oogs! 
"  They  have  extreme  difficulty  to  run  away,  and 
will  die  game.  .  .  Of  absolute  stoutness,  no  na- 
tion has  more  or  better  examples.  They  are  good 
at  storming  redoubts,  at  boarding  frigates,  at  dying 
in  the  last  ditch,  or  any  desperate  service  which 
has  daylight  and  honour  in  it.  But  not,  I  think, 
at  enduring  the  rack,  or  any  passive  obedience, 
like  jumping  off  a  castle  roof  at  the  word  of  a 
Czar."  Emerson,  of  course,  notices  that  straight- 
forward element  which  runs  through  the  English- 
man's fighting,  and  the  absence  of  malice  or  bit- 
terness which  characterises  it.  "  The  English 
game  is  main  force  to  main  force;  the  planting  of 
foot  to  foot;  fair  play  aud  open  field;  a  rough  tug 
without  trick  or  dodging,  till  one  or  both  come  to 
pieces.  .  .  .  They  neither  poison,  nor  way-lay, 
nor  assassinate;  and  when  they  have  pounded  each 
other  to  a  poultice  they  will  shake  hands  and  be 
friends  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives." 

The  Sea ! 

All  these  are  what,  may  be  called  the  race  quali- 
ties of  the  Englishman:  but  history,  geography, 
and  climate  have  breathed  on  them,  have  given 
them  new  fibre  and  energy;  in  some  respects 
have  hardened  them,  in  others  have  mellowed  and 
softened  them.  The  sea  has,  no  doubt,  done  much 
for  the  Englishman.  It  has  put  a  touch  of  its 
salt  into  his  blood,  something  of  its  hardiness 
into  his  temper,  a  pulse  of  its  vigour  into  his 
health.  It  was  a  geographical  necessity  that  a 
race  so  placed,  so  nurtured,  should  become  the 
sailors  and  carriers  of  the  world.  From  child- 
hood, says  Emerson,  "  they  dabbled  in  water,  they 
swam  like  fishes,  their  playthings  were  boats." 
In  the  case  of  the  ship-money,  the  judges  delivered 
it  for  law  that  "  England  being  an  island,  the 
very  midland  shires  therein  were  all  to  be  ac- 
counted maritime."  And  certainly  some  fine  quali- 
ties, both  of  mind  and  body,  come,  as  by  gift  of  na- 
ture, to  a  maritime  race.  It  will  be  rich  in  resource 
and  hardihood.  Its  temper  will  be  free.  The  sea- 
winds  which  beat  upon  it  will  keep  its  civilisation 
healthy.  It  is  in  perpetual  contact  with  the  reali- 
ties of  things.  It  exists  only  by  virtue  of  per- 
petual conquest  over  natural  forces.  The  sea  has 
its  surprises,  its  sleepless  risks,  its  tameless  ener- 
gies. So  a  maritime  race,  will  have  more  of  phy- 
sical strength  than  an  industrial  community; 
more  of  resource,  of  inventiveness,  of  self-reli- 
ance than  an  agricultural  people.      The  sailor  is, 
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taken  all  round,  a  hardier,  more  alert,  i.ncl  'j;ore 
vigorous  human  type  than  either  the  factory  hand 
or  the  farm-labourer. 

The  British  climate,  too,  whatever  its  vices,  does 
not  enervate.  It  has  the  properties  of  a  tonic.  It 
asks,  and  it  gives,  a  certain  energy  in  the  physique 
of  those  upon  whom  it  beats.  "Nobody  landed  on  this 
spell-bound  island,"  says  Emerson,  "with  impunity. 
The  enchantments  of  barren  shingie  and  rough 
weather  transformed  every  adventurer  into  a  la- 
bourer. Each  vagabond  that  arrived  bent  his 
neck  to  the  yoke  of  gain,  or  found  the  air  too 
tense  for  him.  The  strong  survived;  the  weaker 
went  to  the  ground." 

History. 

"But  if  climate,  and  the  fresh  airs  of 
girdling  sea,  nurtured  the  men  of  a  hardy 
race  into  a.  new  hardness,  their  history, 
too,  has  had  the  office  of  a  tonic  for  them. 
It  is  a  history  of  struggle,  and  of  age-long  struggle, 
against  severities  of  climate,  against  invading 
enemies,  against  hostile  neighbours.  It  lias  been 
a  struggle,  too,  rich  in  the  splendours  of  victory. 
The  island  has  been  often  conquered— by  Roman, 
by  Dane,  by  Norman— but  it  has  absorbed  its  con- 
querors! It  has  held  its  own  against  the  great 
military  states  of  the  Continent.  Its  memories 
run  back  to  Orecy  and  Agincourt;  to  the  days  of 
Drake  and  of  the  Armada.  Plassey  and  St.  Vin- 
cent, the  Nile  and  Waterloo,  are  amongst  its 
traditions.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  race  nurtured 
on  such  memories  has  an  imperial  note  in  its 
character;  a  certain  proud  self-respect,  the  root 
and  source  of  strength  in  its  temper? 

Some  of  the  facts  which  explain  British  history 
are  themselves  incapable  of  explanation.  They 
■cannot  be  analysed;  they  are  primal,  and  must  be 
accepted.  It  is  a  fact  that,  somehow— whether  by 
virtue  of  race  or  of  history,  or  as  the  direct  gift 
cf  God— the  English-speaking  people  has  a  pre- 
eminent endowment  of  brain-power.  Ps  brain- 
power, it  is  true,  is  of  a  special  type.  It  is 
not  a  nation  of  philosophers  or  of  mystics,  scarcely 
even  of  artists  or  of  poets;  though  a  nation  which 
has  produced  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Tennyson 
must  have  imagination  in  a  high  degree.  The 
English  intellect  is  sober,  practical,  rich  in 
executive  power;  the  intellect  of  the  scientist,  of 
the  inventor,  of  the  builder,  of  the  merchant,  of 
the  colonist.  The  race  is  rich  in  great  men;  hut, 
what  is  much  more  important,  the  general  standard 
of  brain-power  is  high.  Take  a  hundred  English- 
men anywhere,  and  amongst  them  will  be  found 
men  who  could  plant  a  colony,  administer  a  city, 
organise  a  great  business.  Emerson  bears  gener- 
ous testimony  to  the  brain-power  of  the  "  slow  " 
•Englishman.      "  The  right  measures   of   England," 


he  says,.  "  are  the  men  it  bred;  and  it  has  yielded 
more  able  men  in  500  years  than  any  other  nation. 
.  .  .  It  is  the  land  of  patriots,  martyrs,  sages, 
and  bards;  and  if  the  ocean,  o\\  of  which  it 
emerged,  should  wash  it  away,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered as  an  island  famous  for  immortal  laws,  for 
the  announcement  of  original  rights  which  make 
the  stone  tables  of  liberty."  It  is  idle  to  ask  why 
the  English  race  is  rich  in  brain  power.  How 
came  such  men  as  King  Alfred  and  Roger  Bacon; 
William  of  Wykeham,  Walter  Raleigh,  Philip  Sid- 
ney, William  Shakespeare,  George  Chapman,  Fran- 
cis Bacon,  George  Herbert,  Henry  Vane,  Isaac  New- 
ton to  exist  here?  "What  made  these  fine  na- 
tures?" asks  Emerson.  "  Was  it  the  air?  was  it 
the  sea?  was  it  the  parentage?"  There  is  no  an- 
swer; except  that  it  was  the  gift  of  God.  But, 
adds  Emerson,  "  it  is  certain  that  these  men  are 
samples  of  their  contemporaries;  they  are  samples 
of  their  race." 

A  Divine  Purpose. 
Who  wants  to  explain  the  Englishman  can  do 
nothing   better   than    say   that    he    comes   of   ihe 
best  human  stock;  that  Providence  ,neant  him  to 
play  a  great  part  in  human  affairs;  that  geography, 
climate,  and  history    have  been,  for  him,  diviuely 
appointed    schoolmasters;    that    his    religion    has 
been    one    of    the    great  factors  in  his  education. 
The  dreamy  mysticism  of  the  East — supposing  that 
by  some  malign  chance  it  could  have  captured  his 
brain — would  have  ruined  him.       Greek  or  Latin 
Christianity,  had  it  moulded  the  stubborn  English- 
man to  its  pattern,  would  have  robbed  him  of  half 
his  strength.       His  passion  for  freedom  in  other 
realms  of  life  burns,  too,  in  the  realm  of  religion. 
His  self-respect  demands  a  free  conscience    and  a 
free  Bible.       He  takes  his  religion  seriously,  and 
derives    from    it    fine    secular    qualities — gravity, 
force,  humanity,  a  steadying  sense  of  duty.      Can 
anyone    measure    what    contribution    the    English 
Bible  has  made  to  the  Englishman's  character  and 
history?       Emerson  quite  misunderstood  the  reli- 
gious side  of  the  Englishman's  character.       It  is 
merely,  he  said,  "  part  of  his  good  breeding"!     The 
torpidity  on  the  side  of  religion  of  the  vigorous 
English  understanding   "shows  how  much  wit  and 
folly  can  agree  in  one  brain."       "  Their  religion 
is  a  quotation;    their  Church  is  a  doll."       "  The 
doctrine   of   the   Old   Testament."    says    Emerson, 
again,  "  is  the  religion  of  England.      The  first  leaf 
of  the  New  Testament  it  does  not  open.     It  be- 
lieves in  a  Providence  which  does  not  treat  with 
levity  a  pound  sterling." 

Does  this  describe  the  religion  of  the  race  which 
has  produced  Wyclif  and  Tyndale,  Baxter  and  Bun- 
yan,  Wresley  and  Wilberforce,  Newman  and  Lid- 
don,     Livingstone    and     Patteson!        In     a     more 
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generous  mood,  and  with  clearer  vision, — 
but  very  inconsistently — Emerson  adds,  "  if 
religion  be  the  doing  of  all  good,  and  for 
its  sake  the  suffering  of  all  evil,  that  divine  secret 
has  existed  in  England  from  the  days  of  Alfred  to 
those  of  Romilly,  of  Clarkson,  and  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  and  in  thousands  who  have  no  fame." 
( laptain  Mahan  is  a  fine  type  of  the  purely  scient.ihc 
student  of  history.  He  has  little  imagination, 
and  absolutely  no  theological  bias;  is  concerned 
only  with  facts,  and  with  the  laws  be- 
hind facts,  and  the  inevitable  deductions 
from  them.  Yet  it  is  curious  to  note  that, 
as  he  studies  the  history  of  the  English  people, 


—a  history  which,  taken  humanly,  seems  pianless, 
a  mere  distracted  tangle  of  accidents— but 
which  yet  has  somehow  ended  in  the 
appearance  of  a  mighty,  ordered,  and  ma- 
jestic empire — it  is  curious  to  note  that  Mahan  is 
driven  back  to  find  the  secret  of  it  all  in  a  divine 
purpose.  One  marvels,  he  says,  at  such  a  history. 
"  It  cannot  be  an  unplanned  result,  with  no  pre- 
siding mind  behind  it.  Is  it  not,"  he  asks,  "simply 
the  exhibition  of  a  Personal  Will,  acting  through 
all  time,  with  purpose  deliberate  and  consecutive, 
to  ends  not  yet  discerned?"  In  the  last  analysis 
surely  this  is  the  secret  of  why  the  Englishman 
succeeds. 


The  August  "Lippincott's  "  begins,  as  usual,  with 
a  complete  novel — "  The  Sign  of  the  Seven  Sins," 
by  Mr.  William  Le  Queux.  A  chapter  from  Vir- 
ginia T.  Peacock's  forthcoming  volume,  "  Belles 
of  America,"  is  printed,  giving  a  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Theodosia  Burr,  the  daughter  of  Aaron  Burr, 
and  the  great  favourite  of  that  curious  man.  From 
the  time  Theodosia  Burr  reached  her  fourteenth 
year  she  had  her  place  at  the  head  of  her  father's 
household,  and  was  his  inseparable  companion, 
"  her  playful  wit  illuminating  his  powers  of  relaxa- 
tion; her  steadfast  courage  and  strength,  her  very 
presence,  constituting  the  most  powerful  bulwark 
of  his  defence  in  the  darkest  hours  of  his  life." 

One  of  the  last  pieces  of  work  of  the  late  Stephen 
Crane  is  printed  in  this  number  of  Lippincott's, 
in  the  series  which  that  writer  was  contributing 
on  "  Great  Battles  of  the  World."  Crane  calls 
this  "  A  Swede's  Campaign  in  Germany  " — the  in- 
vasion of  the  Teutonic  territory  by  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  in  1G30.  There  is  a  short  story  by  E.  F. 
Benson,  the  author  of  "  Dodo,"  and  other  contribu- 
tions of  fiction  and  verse. 

There  is  not  very  much  in  the  "  Lady's  Realm" 
for  August.  An  anonymous  illustrated  paper  upon 
the  Duchess  of  Fife,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  is  pleasant  reading,  al- 
though, as  the  writer  remarks,  it  cannot  oe  main- 
tained that  the  Duchess  is  either  brilliant  or  a 
strong  individuality.  She  is  merely  a  sweet, 
domestic  Englishwoman,  too  retiring  to  take  more 
part  in  public  life  than  she  is  absolutely  obliged 
to  do.  Her  favourite  residence  is  Sheen  Lodge, 
Richmond  Park.  Another  anonymous  article  is 
on  "  The  Queen's  Gardens,"  at  Frogmore,  Windsor, 
and  Buckingham  Palace.       The  "  Lady's  Realm  " 


is  also  following  the  fashion  in  having  a  croquet 
article,  with  photographs  of  the  champion  players. 
The  second  instalment  of  "  Royal  Love-Stories  "  is 
given,  entertaining  and  somewhat  gossipy. 

In  the  August  "  Outing,"    Mr.  Duffield  Osborne 
undertakes  a  serious  task  in  attempting  to  give 
a  prescription  for    •'  A  Common-sense   Swimming 
Lesson  "  that  will  be  appropriate  for  a  timid,  ner- 
vous woman   or  a   delicate   child.       Mr.   Osborne 
boldly  says  that  the  accepted  methods  of  teaching 
swimming,  by  taking  the  pupil  into  water  three 
feet  or  more  deep  and  explaining  the  motions  of 
the  breast-stroke,  are  entirely  wrong.    He  assumes 
that  the  desirable  thing  is  to  get  the  pupil  to  attain 
the  instinctive,  natural  mode  of  swimming,  which 
nearly  all  animals  have.      He  argues  that  this  in- 
stinctive motion  of  animals  in  water  is  to  kick  out 
the  legs  alternately  and  paddle  with  the  arms;  in 
other  words,  the  "  dog-fashion  "  swimming,  which 
one  can  see  practised  wherever  boys  get  a  holi- 
day near  the  water  in  the  summer-time.      "  Take 
your  pupil,  then,"  he  says,  "  in  about  three  and  a 
half  or  four  feet  of  water;   impress  upon  her  the 
fact  that   almost  any  motion  of  hands  and  feet 
will  keep  her  mouth  above  water;  then  show  her 
the  '  dog-fashion  '  movement,  and  see  that  she  un- 
derstands it  as  far  as  the  action  of  her  hands  is 
concerned.      Tell  her  all  she  needs  to  do  .vith  her 
feet  is  to  kick  them  out  slowly  and  alternately.  You 
will   be  surprised  to   find   how  readily  she  takes 
to  it.       Now,  promise  her  that  you  will  not  let 
her  go  under,  and  hook  one  finger  in  her  belt  be- 
hind;   then   tell    her    to    strike    out    slowly,     as 
directed."        Mr.  Osborne  contends  that  everyone 
ought  to  know  how  to  swim,  and  that  it  is  easy 
to  teach  anyone  by  this  method. 
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I—  IN    CHINA. 

In  China  the  situation  is  curiously  mixed  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  soldier  has  given  place  to  the 
diplomatist;  and  the  Great  Powers  are  occupied, 
not  so  much  in  suppressing  the  Boxers,  or  in  call- 
ing the  Dowager  Empress  to  account,  as  in  disputes 
amongst  themselves.  There  seems  some  peril  that 
once  more,  as  in  the  case  of  Crete,  the  Great 
Powers  will  prove  themselves  incapable  of  sus- 
tained and  common  action.  With  each  Power  its 
selfish  interest  counts  for  more  than  the  common 
debt  to  civilised  order,  and  to  the  world's  peace. 
And  in  the  high  realms  of  diplomacy,  as  in  the 
humbler  fields  of  private  life,  it  will  assuredly  be 
found  that  selfishness  means  disaster  and  loss. 

The  Advance  on  Pekin. 

The  allied  forces  reached  Pekin  on  Tuesday, 
August  3  4.  The  advance  from  Tientsin  was  a 
very  brilliant  bit  of  work.  The  Chinese  barrel 
the  advance  by  one  strongly-entrenched  position 
after  another.  They  were  in  a  fighting  mood; 
were  splendidly  armed,  and  by  no  means  ill-led. 
But  nothing  could  stop  the  advance  of  the  allies. 
It  is  clear  that,  whatever  may  be  the  jealousies 
and  mistrusts  of  the  diplomatists,  the  soldiers  of 
the  various  nationalities  found  in  their  diversities 
of  flags  only  a  new  argument  for  generous  rivalry. 
The  American  and  British  troops  were  delighted 
to  And  themselves  charging  side  by  side.  The 
yellow-skinned  Japs  were  eager  to  show  that  they 
could  face  death  as  gallantly  as  the  white  soldiers 
themselves.  Germans,  Russians,  and  French  were 
keen  to  out-dare  and  out-march  each  other.  Thus 
the  advance  on  Pekin  was  marked  by  a  fire  and  a 
dash  which  will  make  it  memorable  in  war.  The 
historians,  it  is  true,  will  probably  quarrel,  here- 
after, as  to  the  part  played  by  each  section  of  the 
allied  forces.  The  accounts  already  given  to  the 
world  vary  in  tint  according  to  the  nationality  of 
the  reporter.  The  French  papers  naturally  exalt 
French  valour.  The  German  papers  can  see  little 
save  the  splendid  courage  shown  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  Fatherland.  The  official  reports,  however, 
show  that  the  chief  work  has  been  done  by  the 
Russian.  American,  and  British  contingents; 
while  the  Japs  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
fighters  of  the  very  best  quality.  Admiral  Sey- 
mour gives  an  amusing  summary  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  various  nations  to  the  campaign. 
He  says:  — 


Although  the  Germans  were  most  admired,  the 
Americans  were  unequalled  for  dash.  The  French 
worked  alone,  while  the  Germans  and  the  Russian- 
were  inclined  to  hold  together.  The  Americans  were 
always  with  the  British,  and  the  Russians  were  friendly 
to  the  Japanese. 

The  allied  troops  were  in  sight  of  Pekin  on  the 
evening  of  August  13.  But  the  heat  was  great; 
the  troops  were  exhausted  with  marching  and 
fighting;  and  the  allied  generals  resolved  to  give 
their  soldiers  a  day's  rest  before  leaping  on  the 
city.  That  night  the  rain  fell  heavily;  but,  heed- 
less of  the  furious  showers,  the  tired  soldiers  slept 
in  the  cornfields.  About  midnight  Hie  sound  of 
heavy  guns  awoke  in  Pekin.  The  Chinese  were 
making  their  last  assault  on  the  Legations.  To 
repeat  the  tragic  failure  of  Khartoum,  and  allo;v 
the  rescue  to  be  defeated  at  the  very  moment 
when  success  seemed  sure,  was  impossible.  At 
dawn  on  Tuesday  the  tired  troops  were  roused 
from  their  bivouac  in  the  wet  corn,  and  the  rush 
on  Pekin  was  made. 

The  Japs,  the  Americans,  and  the  British  at- 
tacked at  different  points,  and,  in  the  first  ac- 
counts, each  eagerly  claimed  to  have  been  first 
in.  The  later  and  full  despatches,  however,  show 
that  three  Indian  regiments,  with  the  Royal  Welsh 
Fusileers,  broke  first  through  the  south-eastern 
gate  of  Pekin.  At  three  o'clock  Sir  Alfred  Gase- 
lee,  with  some  seventy  Sikhs  and  Rajputs,  broke 
through  the  water  gate  into  the  British  Legation, 
and  found  its  gallant  and  hard-pressed  garrison 
quite  safe.  The  Americans  reached  the  Legation 
a  little  while  afterwards,  the  Japanese  still 
later.  Relief  came  just  in  time  to  avert  a 
great  disaster. 

How  the  Residency  was  Held. 

From  June  17  the  siege  of  the  Lega- 
tions was  urged  with  intermittent  fierceness 
by  the  Chinese;  but  the  defence  was  maintained 
with  a  constancy  and  a  daring  which  recall  the  im- 
mortal defence  of  Lucknow.  The  handful  of 
marines  sent  up  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
troubles  really  saved  the  Legations.  But  the 
hard-pressed  garrison  had  to  employ  the  strangest 
expedients  in  their  own  defence.  They  built  bar- 
ricades of  bales  of  silk;  improvised  guns  out  of  fire 
extinguishers,  turned  candlesticks  and  metal  orna- 
ments into  bullets.  But  if  the  garrison  was  badly 
armed,  it  was  magnificently  led;  and  it  fought  wl  h 
magnificent  courage.  It  suffered  a  total  lost  of 
225  in  killed  or  wounded;  it  inflicted  a  less  on  the 
Chinese  of  over  3.000!       The  Chinese,   it   is   cal- 
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Ciliated,  threw  into  the  British  Legation  no  less 
than  four  thousand  shells;  they  expended  upon  it 
more. than  a  score  of  assaults,  they  had  driven  a 
tunnel  almost  to  the  very  wall  of  the  Legation; 
and  Mr.  Morrison,  the  "  Times "  correspondent, 
declares  that  if  the  relief  had  been  postponed  for 
another  day  the  garrison  must  have  perished. 

The  capture  of  Pekin  was  followed  by  general 
looting,  some  of  it,  at  least,  with  official  sanction. 
The  Chinese  authorities  have  the  convenient  habit 
of  forming  great  hoards  of  silver;  and  in  the  Im- 
perial Palace  great  treasure  of  this  sort  was  found. 
The  Japanese  are  reported  to  have  captured  specie 
to  the  value  of  £220,000,  while  the  authorities 
have  rescued  the  sum  of  £1,000,000  from  the  gen- 
eral   pillage   as   prize    money. 

Derelict  China. 

Meanwhile  Pekin,  blackened  with  fire,  splashed 
red  with  blood,  and  scribbled  over  with 
characters  of  ruin,  is  merely  a  foreign 
camp.  The  Empress  has  fled  from  it.  No 
organised  Government  exists.  Li  Hung  Chang, 
indeed,  has  been  commissioned  to  treat  with  the 
allies,  and  is  authorised  to  accede  to  any  terms 
found  to  be  necessary.  But  it  illustrates  the 
chaotic  state  of  affairs  in  China  that  no  one  can 
tell  whether  Li  Hung  Chang's  commission  comes 
from  the  Emperor  or  from  the  Dowager  Empress. 
No  one  knows,  indeed,  which  of  these  two  per- 
sonages is  the  real  ruler  of  China;  or  whether 
either  of  them  is.  Li  Hung  Chang  himself,  mean- 
while, is  detained  on  board  a  ship  of  war  until  the 
allies  can  make  up  their  minds  whether  he  is  to 
be  honoured  as  ambassador,  or  be  locked  up  as  a 
prisoner.  China,  in  brief,  resembles  a  derelict 
ship.  The  allies  at  Pekin  hold  the  quarter-deck; 
but  there  is  no  one  to  steer  the  ship,  and  no  one  to 
say  whether  its  flag  is  struck,  and  whether  its  crew 
have  surrendered,  or  mean  still  to  fight.  To  carry 
out  the  figure  of  the  ship,  it  seems  as  if  each  deck 
will  submit,  or  fight,  on  its  own  account,  and  with- 
out any  regard  to  what  the  rest  of  the  crew  does! 

At  this  stage  Russia  has  chosen  to  enormously 
complicate  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  by  an- 
nouncing that  it  will  withdraw  its  troops  from 
Pekin.  The  Legations,  it  says,  are  rescued. 
Pekin  is  no  longer  the  seat  of  government,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  held.  China 
should  be  left  to  "stew  in  its  own  juice."  When 
a  strong  Government  emerges — if  it  ever  does 
gf — then  Russia  will  be  prepared  to  send  a 
Minister  to  Pekin  and  discuss  a  new  treaty.  This 
announcement  shakes  the  European  Concert  almost 
into  dissolution.  France  naturally  feels  strongly 
impelled  to  follow  the  lead  of  its  one  and  indis- 
pensable ally;  and  Japan,  it  is  whispered,  has  been 
"  squared  "  by  Russia.       It  is  possible  that  some 


gigantic  "swap"  has  been  arranged;  that  Russia 
gives  up  Corea  to  Japan  in  considei  atlon  of  having 
a  "  free  hand  "  in  Manchuria.  But  the  new  and 
surprising  attitude  of  Russia  startles  the  other 
Powers.  It  offends  German  self-respect;  for  the 
new  German  commander-in-chief,  Count  Walder- 
see,  will  be  in  the  ridiculous  position,  when  he  ar- 
rives in  Pekin,  of  having  no  army  to  command 
and  no  campaign  to  conduct!  British  common- 
sense,  too,  is  shocked  by  the  new  policy  of  Russia. 
Great  Britain  does  not  want  to  dismember  China; 
as  little  does  it  wish  to  undertake  the  intolerable 
burden  of  administering  it.  A  stable  Chinese 
Government,  with  an  "  open  door "  to  European 
trade,  is  the  British  ideal.  But  the  Russian  policy 
means  the  surrender  of  China  to  anarchy,  with  the 
destruction  of  every  European  interest  in  it. 
Russia,  it  is  clear,  can  enly  see  Manchuria;  and  for 
the  sake  of  Manchuria  it  is  willing  to  break  up 
the  European  Concert.  That  is  a  policy  of  con- 
summate selfishness;  Emd  selfishness,  in  the  long 
run,  always  means  disaster. 

II,— IN    SOUTH   AFRICA. 

The  fighting  of  the  month  in  South  Africa  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  of  the  planless  guerilla  type. 
There  have  been  no  great  engagements;  no  dra- 
matic successes;  no  spectacles  of  relieved  cities 
or  of  surrendered  armies  to  set  the  Empire  shout- 
ing with  delight.  General  Louis  Botha  is  in  com- 
mand of  the  one  regular  army  the  Boers  still  pos- 
sess. The  force  under  his  command  is  guessed  to 
be  from  8,000  to  12,000;  it  is  strong  in  artillery; 
stronger  still  in  the  wild  nature  of  the  country 
where  it  has  entrenched  itself.  It  is  a  country 
of  impassable  hills  and  of  entangled  passes;  of 
sunken  valleys  and  swift  streams;  a  country  which 
exactly  suits  the  Boer  genius  for  defensive  warfare, 
and  where  the  British  advantage  of  numbers  and 
of  discipline  is  thrown  away.  Lord  Roberts  con- 
trol the  whole  campaign  from  Pretoria,  and  he 
has  entrusted  the  operation  against  General  Louis 
Botha  to  Sir  Redvers  Buller. 

Buller's  Advance. 
Buller  has  a  method  of  fighting  which  is  all  his 
own.  It  lacks  swiftness  and  brilliancy.  As  a 
subordinate  officer,  a  mere  cavalry  commander, 
Buller  was  notable  for  dash  and  fire.  But  the 
command  of  an  army  seems  to  burden  him.  He 
certainly  has  shown,  as  a  general,  no  gleam  of  the 
electrical  brilliancy  we  have  learned  to  expect  from 
Lord  Roberts.  He  is  slow,  plodding;  a  terrible 
fighter  of  the  bull-dog  order,  and  he  wins  by  dog- 
gedness  rather  than  by  dash.  He  pushed  the 
Boers  back  from  an  almost  impregnable  position 
at  Bergendal  to  a  second  line  of  defence  north- 
east of  Maehadodorp;   French,    with    the    cavalry, 
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assisting   the    movement    by    striking    at  the  Boer 
communications.       This  engagement  showed  that 
the  Boers  have  lost  much  of  their  fighting  power. 
Their  position  was  stronger   than  that  on  Spion 
Kop;  yet  they  were  pushed  out  of  it  with  compara- 
tively trilling  loss  to  the  British.       Buller  next. 
with   heavy-footed    deliberation,    moved   eastward 
toward  Nooitgedacht,  and  in  this  way  secured  the 
release  of  the  British  prisoners  held  there,  2,S33 
in  all.       General   Botha's  position   at   Lydenburg 
was  stronger  than  even   that   at   Bergendal;    but 
here,  again,  a  wide  turning  movement,  under  Ian 
Hamilton— carried     out     with     great      skill      and 
audacity— shook  the  Boer  defence  into  ruins.     Ian 
Hamilton  beat  the  Boers  at  their  own  game.      He 
dragged  a  battery  of  field,  artillery  to  the  top  of 
what  seemed    an    inaccessible    hill,    and    opened 
thence  a  plunging  fire  on  the  Boer  position.      As  a 
result  Lydenburg  was  captured,  and  Botha's  force, 
broken  into  two  fragments,  fell  back— part  north- 
ward to  Krugerspoort,  the  main  body,  under  Gen- 
eral Botha  himself,  eastwards  to  Spitz  Kop,  where 
it  occupied  a  position    the  character  of  which  can 
be  guessed  by  its  name— the  '"  Devil's  Knuckles." 
The  Boer  General  here  held  a  craggy  ridge  1,500 
feet  high,  of  horseshoe  shape.      It  might  well  be 
regarded  as  impregnable;  and  a  turning  movement 
was   impossible.       Buller,   however,   realised   that 
the  Boers  were  shaken  in  morale;  and  on  Septem- 
ber 8   he  carried,   with   a  rush,   the   edge   of  the 
Devil's    Knuckles.     He    then    boldly    stormed    the 
ridge  itself.      He  employed  his  best  troops  in  this 
daring  exploit,  the  Devons  attacking  the  right  of 
the  position,  the  Scots  Fusileers  the  left,  and  the 
Royal   Irish   the   centre.       The   advance,    covered 
by  heavy   gun-fire,   proved   irresistible,   and   it   is 
clear  that  Cene^.l  Botha  cannot  find,  even  in  the 
wild   and   hilly   country  where   he  has  taken   re- 
fuge, a  position  he  is  able  to  hold  against  Buller. 
The  latest  reports  show  that  he  is  fiercely  raging 
at  the  "  cowardice  "  of  his  own  burghers! 

Bush-fighting. 

Over  large  parts  of  the  Transvaal,  and  even  in 
some  districts  of  the  Orange  Free  Colony,  a  bitter 
guerilla  warfare  rages.  It  is  a  warfare  of  ambushes 
and  surprises;  of  sudden  attacks  and  retreats.  An  out- 
post is  cut  off  here;  the  railway  is  broken  some- 
where else;  a  village  is  looted  on  one  day.  some  little 
town  is  besieged  the  next  day,  and  the  besiegers, 
as  some  relieving  force  comes  panting  up,  disperse 
and  fly,  to  reassemble  the  next  day  somewhere 
else.  The  guerilla  bands  are  scattered  again  and 
again;  and  one  by  one  their  leaders  have  been 
c-xptured  or  killed.  General  Theron.  for  example, 
has  fallen;   General  Olivier  has  been  captured. 


General  De  Wet  still  survives— to  the  disgust  of  the 
British  Empire  at  large,  and  the  exasperation  of 
the  British  troops  who  "  lard  the  lean  earth  "  with 
sweat  as  they  toil  in  his  pursuit.  Here  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  one  Boer  leader  who  promises  to 
emerge  from  the  strife  with  a  shining  reputation: 

De  Wet  is  by  birth  a  typical  Free  Stater.  Born  in 
that  small  State  rather  more  than  forty  years  ago,  son 
of  the  man  who  gave  his  name  to  the  small  town  ot 
Dewetsdorp,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  State,  he 
owned  a  farm  between  Bloemfontein  and  Wepener. 
His  personal  appearance,  like  that  of  many  great 
soldiers,  is  not  particularly  striking.  He  is  of  medium 
height,  and  slight,  with  a  sharp  face,  dark  moustache 
and  beard,  both  now  slightly  grizzled.  So  strong  is 
he  in  his  hatred  of  England,  and  all  things  English, 
that  he  has  brought  up  his  family  almost  without  edu- 
cation, and  has  strictly  forbidden  the  use  of  English 
in  his  household.  His  own  education  was  completed 
within  a  few  short  months,  and  if  he  knows  English, 
like  many  other  Boers  he  is  most  careful  to  conceal 
his  knowledge.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  De 
Wet  had  had  but  little  military  expenence.  He 
fought  side  by  side  with  the  Transvaalers  in^  the 
war  they  love  to  call  the  "War  of  Independence."  In 
that  conflict  he  took  part  in  the  lights  at  Laing's  Nek 
and  at  Schuins  Hoogte,  called  by  the  British  the  In- 
<ro?o  River.  He  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  half- 
hundred  hurdlers  from  the  Free  State  who  volunteered 
to  storm  Majuba  Hill.  On  that  occasion  a  Highlander 
leaped  from  the  sheer  cliff,  and,  catching  a  tree,  fell 
an  easy  victim  to  De  Wet's  unerring  rifle.  That 
Highlander's  uniform  is  to  this  day  one  of  the  Boer 
General's   most   treasured   trophies. 

Adroit  and  light-footed  as  is  De  Wet,  however, 
he  found  his  match  in  Baden-Powell.  Both  com- 
manders, for  example,  were  anxious  to  occupy 
Warmbad.  a  position  fifty-five  miles  north  of  Pre- 
toria. The  position  meant,  for  De  Wet,  escape 
and  safety;  and  the  race  betwixt  the  two  com- 
manders to  reach  Warmbad  was  keen.  De  Wet 
got  there  first;  but  Baden-Powell  followed  so 
closely  that  De  Wet  had  no  time  to  entrench  him- 
self, and  abandoned  the  position.  Baden-Powell 
ostentatiously  bivouacked;  but  as  soon  as  night 
feel  he  moved  off  silently  and  with  speed  past  De 
Wet's  flank,  and  seized  the  railway  in  his  rear, 
with  the  result  that  De  Wet  narrowly  escaped  cap- 
ture. 

All  British  commanders,  of  course,  have  not  got 
Baden-Powell's  genius  for  tricky  war;  but  com- 
plaints are  rife  that  there  has  been  a  want  of  un- 
selfish concert  betwixt  the  British  officers  in  com- 
mand of  the  detachments  employed  against  the  Boer 
guerillas.  General  Colville,  it  is  known,  was  sent 
back  summarily  to  England  for  selfish  and  unsol- 
dierly  neglect  to  send  prompt  relief  to  a  detach- 
ment the  Boei-s  had  surprised.  But  this  guerilla 
warfare  must  burn  itself  out.  The  story  of  the 
pursuit  of  the  Governors,  in  New  South 
Wales,  where  a  couple  of  blacks  have, 
for  nearly  two  months,  mocked  almost  the 
entire  police  force  of  the  colony,  may  help 
Australians  to  understand  the  difficulties  of  the 
British  in  South  Africa  at  the  present  stage  of  the 
war. 
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Stern  Measures. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  leniency  shown  at 
liral  to  the  Hoers  has  helped  to  keep  the  war  alive. 
The  Boers  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  farms  on 
a  mock  surrender  of  weapons,  and  under  a  pledge 
of  neutrality,  which  they  meant  to  keep  Dnly  so 
long  as  it  was  convenient  for  them  to  do  so.  The 
guerilla  leaders,  too,  compel  the  Boers  to  fight, 
even  when  they  wish  to  keep  their  pledge  of  neu- 
trality. Here  is  an  instance  which  sheds  vivid 
light  on  Boer  methods:  — 

General  hkdler  having  been  informed  that  Acting 
Field  Cornet  Delange,  ot  the  Free  State  force,  had  com- 
pelled a  number  of  burghers  who  surrendered  at  Plat- 
rand  to  rejoin  their  commando,  sent  a  letter  under  a 
Hag  of  truce  to  Delange,  asking  him  to  release  the  bur- 
ghers referred  to,  failing  which,  the  General  mentioned, 
he  would  take  reprisals.  Commandant  Odendall  re- 
plied, refusing  to  release  the  men.  stating  that  he  had 
acted  on  the  instructions  of  Commandant-General  Botha 
in  arresting  all  cowardly  curs  who  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  adding  that  he  was  prepared  to  take  the  con- 
sequences. A  force  under  Major  Gough,  consisting  of 
four  companies  of  mounted  infantry,  with  two  pom- 
poms ana  four  neld-guns,  left  Slanderton  at  night, 
and  surprised  the  Boer  laager  at  the  drift  early  the 
nest  morning.  The  troops  opened  a  heavy  shell  fire,  and 
scattered  the  Boers,  who  numbered  about  300,  in  all 
directions.  Delange's  house  was  burned,  and  150  of 
his  cattle  were  brought  in.  One  prisoner  was  taken 
The   Boers  must  have   had  a  number  of  casualties. 

Lord  Roberts,  the  most  kindly  and  humane  of 
men,  has  found  it  necessary  to  take  sterner 
measures  against  an  enemy  proved  to  be  faithless. 
He  has  issued  the  following  proclamation:  — 

Whereas  the  leniency  with  which  the  burghers  have 
been  treated  has  not  been  apnrjciated,  but  has  bf-.en 
used  as  a  cloak  for  continued  resistance,  and  whereas 
there  are  no  means  of  distinguishing  combatants  from 
non-combatants,  all  oath-breakers  will  hereafter  be 
punished  either  by  death,  fine,  or  imprisonment.  Fur- 
ther, all  burghers  living  in  districts  occupied  by  the 
British  troops,  unless  thev  surrender  and  subscribe  to 
the  neutralitv  oath  prescribed  by  :ne  to  meet  such  cases, 
will  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  will  be  trans- 
ported. All  buildings  which  are  used  for  the  purpose 
of  harbouring  Boer  scouts  will  be  razed  to  the  ground. 

The  conspiracy  in  Pretoria  itself  to  assassinate 
the  British  officers  and  kidnap  Lord  Roberts,  has 


been  punished  with  a  touch  of  sternness.  The 
head  of  the  conspiracy,  Lieutenant  Hans  Cardurt, 
after  a  patient  and  open  trial,  was  found  guilty 
and  shot.  Cardua  himself  left  a  letter  acknow- 
ledging the  justice  of  his  sentence;  but  the  Con- 
tinental press  screams  aloud  at  the  Incident.  It  is 
interesting  to  reflect  what  would  have  happened  if 
a  similar  conspiracy  to  murder  German  officers, 
and  to  kidnap  the  German  Emperor,  had  been  dis- 
covered in  Paris,  when  the  German  troops  were 
occupying  that  city! 

The  Fast-coming  End. 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  month  is  the  issue 
of  a  proclamation  by  Lord  Roberts,  formally  an- 
nexing the  Transvaal.  That  proclamation  shows 
that  the  struggle  is  nearing  its  close.  The  British 
Empire  has  gained  a  new  province— which  ii  did 
not  want.  The  Transvaal  is  annexed  only  be- 
cause in  this  way  alone  can  peace  be  assured  in 
the  future.  How  ample  a  measure  of  freedom  is 
possible  beneath  that  flag  Australians  can  judge 
from   personal   experience. 

The  two  Presidents,  Messrs  Kruger  and  Steyn, 
according  to  late  reports,  were  occupying  con- 
tiguous railway  carriages  at  Kelspruit,  with  the 
Red  Cross  flag  flying  above  them  for  protection. 
As  each  President  sat  in  the  door  of  his  carriage, 
smoking  the  pensive  and  melancholy  pipe,  he  must 
have  exchanged  some  very  rueful  confidences  with 
his  brother  President.  But,  according  to  the 
latest  news,  President  Kruger  has  grown  tired  of 
life  in  a  railway  carriage,  and  has  crossed  the 
border,  with  some  heavy  cases  of  gold,  and  has 
reached  Delagoa  Bay  safely.  This  leaves  the  Boers 
without  a  leader,  and  is  equivalent  to  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  struggle.  It  is  a  somewhat  tame 
rendering  of  President  Kruger's  threats  to  "  die  in 
the  last  ditch  "! 


The  August  "Century"  contains  the  continuation 
of  Mr.  Morley's  study  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He 
brings  it  down  to  Cromwell's  quarrel  with  the 
First  Parliament.  Other  chapters  deal  with  the 
breaking  of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  reign  of 
the  Saints,  and  the  first  stage  of  the  Protectorate. 
The  article  is  as  usual  well  and  carefully  illustra- 
ted.     The  chief  feature  of  Professor  C.  L.  Bristol's 


contribution  on  the  Treasures  of.  the  New  York 
Aquarium  is  the  fine  colour  printing  of  the  illustra- 
tions. John  Burroughs'  account  of  Summer  Holi- 
days in  Alaskan  Waters  is  most  topical  during 
the  hot  weather.  It  appears  that  mirages  are 
c;uite  common  in  the  peninsula.  Sir  Waltejr 
Besant  writes  on  Riversdale  East  London,  the  il- 
lustrations being  by  Joseph  Pennell  and  Phil  May. 
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THE   TOPIC   OF    THE    MONTH. 


THE  REVOLT  AGAINST  THE  PALEFACE. 


"Am  I  not  also  a  man  and  a  brother?"  That  is 
the  question  which  in  various  ways  is  being  urged 
with  some  vehemence  just  now  by  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  coloured  folks.  Did  the  Almighty 
give  the  Paleface  a  perpetual  charter  to  rule  all 
the  non-white  races  of  the  world?  Hitherto  it 
has  rather  seemed  as  if  this  were  really  the  case. 

The  Coloured  Man's  Question. 

But  of  late  the  coloured  man  is  beginning  to 
doubt,  and  to  ask  for  the  credentials  by  virtue  of 
which  the  Paleface  claims  a  right  to  dispose  of 
his  coloured  brother  and  everything  that  he  has. 
Hitherto  the  Divine  Charter  was  supposed  to  be 
written  plain  and  unmistakable  on  every  white 
man's  face.  You  had  only  to  look  at  him.  If  his 
skin  was  white,  even  a  dirty  white,  that  was 
enough.     The  law  of  this  planet  was  "white  man  on 


top."  But  nowadays  the  coloured  man  has  doubts 
as  to  these  things.  Perhaps  the  charter  of  the  rul- 
ing race  was  not  be  found  in  its  colour,  but  in  its 
gun?  And  any  one  can  buy  a  gun.  The  cunning' 
white  man  is  ever  ready  to  sell  his  coloured  brother 
as  many  guns  as  he  can  pay  for.  The  coloured 
man  has  bought.  He  is  buying,  and  he  will  con- 
tinue to  buy.  And  he  wonders  whether,  now  that 
he  has  got  the  white  man's  gun,  he  may  not  be  able 
to  dispute  the  white  man's  place.  The  Boxer  is 
asking  that  question  somewhat  rudely  in  Pekin. 
The  Filipino  is  pressing  it  home  against  the  Ameri- 
can. The  Sultan  is  brooding  over  it.  El  Senoussi 
is  believed  to  have  arrived  at  definite  conclusions 
on  the  subject  which  he  will  shortly  put  to  the  test 
against  English  and  French  in  the  Soudan.  The 
Ashantees  have  asked  it,  and  have  not  found  the 
answer  altogether  satisfactory. 
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CHINESE    ANTI-FOREIGN    POSTERS 


The  Pan-African  Conference. 

And  now  here  in  London,  in  this  scorching 
African  weather,  a  Pan-African  Conference  has 
been  held  under  the  high  patronage  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  which  has  raised  the  same  question 
in  a  formal  constitutional  way.  A  Pan-African 
Association  has  been 
formed,  with  Bishop  Wal- 
ters as  President  and  the 
Emperor  Menelik  of  Abys- 
sinia and  the  President 
of  Hayti  as  Honorary 
Members,  which  is  to 
press,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  for  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the 
blacks. 

The  manifesto  which 
the  Pan-African  Confer- 
ence has  drawn  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  world  is  a  re- 
markable document:  — 

The  grievances  and  claims 
of  the  coloured  people  were 
set  out,  and  the  hope  was 
expressed  that  the  natives  of 
Africa  would  no  longer  be 
sacrificed  to  the  greed  of 
e:old— their  liberties  taken 
away,  their  family  life  de- 
bauched, their  just  aspira- 
tions repressed,  and  all 
avenues      of      advancement 


and  culture  taken  away 
from  them.  "  Let  not  the 
cloak  of  Christian  mission- 
ary enterprise,"  it  continued, 
"  be  allowed  in  the  future, 
as  so  often  in  the  past,  to 
hide  the  ruthless  economic 
exploitation  and  political 
downfall  of  less  developed 
nations,  whose  chief  fault 
has  been  reliance  on  the 
plighted  troth  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church." 

The  appeal  may  be  ad- 
dressed with  advantage 
to  others  besides  the 
Governments.  It  is  a 
sign  of  the  times  of  which 
we  shall  all  do  well  Lo 
take  note. 


The  Black  Man's  Rights 

The  notion  that  even 
black  men  have  rights  is 
no  doubt  novel  to  most  of 
us.  In  Hayti  and  Jamaica, 
and  even  on  the  Slave 
Coast,  where  he  has  en- 
joyed considerable  freedom 
from  the  white  man,  he 
has  not  altogether  justified  the  claims  made  on  his 
behalf.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  Miss  Mary  Kingsley 
died  before  the  Pan- African  Conference  was  held! 
But  even  without  Miss  Kingsley's  aid  we  may 
understand  something  of  the  black  man's  point  of 
view.  He  may  be  very  brutal  and  very  bestial;  he  may 
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in  some  districts  practise  cannibalism  and  celebrate 
the  funerals  of  his  chiefs  by  wholesale  massacre; 
but  even  with  all  these  failings  he  is  still  entitled 
to  justice,  and  he  has  a  right  to  ask  us  to  do  to 
him  as  we  would  that  he  should  do  to  us  if  our 
positions  were  reversed.  It  may  be  right  on  the 
principle  of  the  Golden  Rule  to  subject  our  black 
brother  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  beneficent  whip.  It  may 
be  right  to  shoot  him  wholesale  or  hang  him  retail 
if  he  refuses  to  abandon  practices  distinctly  anti- 
human.  But  when  all  that  is  admitted  there  re- 
mains a  wide  field  of  injustices  done  to  the  black 
man  which  ought  not  to  be  done.  The  weaker, 
the  stupider,  the  more  barbarous  he  is,  the  more 
careful  ought  the  strong,  the  wise,  the  civilised  to 
be  to  see  to  it  that  he  is  not  cheated,  pursued, 
murdered  and  plundered  by  the  superior  race. 
Justice  and  fair  play,  liberally  interpreted,  may  not 
involve  the  recognition  of  the  political  equality 
of  black  and  white.  But  they  do  entail  the  obliga- 
tion of  abstaining  from  slaying,  torturing,  outrag- 
ing and  ruining  the  black  man  whenever  it  may 
seem  to  suit  the  interest  or  the  caprice  of  his  white 
visitor. 

Is  Fraternity  the  Best  Policy  ? 

There  might  be  little  hope  of  securing  even  a 
momentary  hearing  for  these  ethical  truisms  if 
it  were  not  that  the  case  of  the  Black  Man  is  just  now 
identical  with  the  case  of  the  Yellow  Man.  The 
revolt  of  China  against  the  white  men  from  over 
the  sea  and  from  beyond  the  river  forces  home  the 
question  whether,  after  all,  it  might  not  pay  to 
infuse  a  little  more  fraternity  into  our  dealings  with 
coloured  men  all  round  the'  world.  From  the 
religious  point  of  view  there  is,  of  course,  no  con- 
troversy. Paul's  declaration  that  God  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all 
the  face  of  the  earth  is  decisive.  The  skins  may 
differ;  the  blood  is  the  same.  The  universal 
brotherhood  of  man  is  universally  affirmed  in 
theory  and  as  universally  scouted  in  practice.  But 
as  the  dying  rogue  declared,  "Honesty  is  the  best 
policy.  I  know  it,  because  I  have  tried  both,"  so 
it  would  seem  as  if  we  shall  be  able  to  affirm  that 
a  little  more  brotherly  feeling  would  pay,  because 
we  are  now  beginning  to  discover  the  cost  of  its 
antithesis.  All  our  troubles  have  come  upon  us 
in  China  because  of  our  arrogance,  pride,  haughti- 
ness, and  all  those  evil  ways  which  lead  to  destruc- 
tion. It  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  four 
wars  which  we  have  waged  with  China  in  the 
Victorian  area  of  settled  peace.  It  is  sufficient  to 
note  the  history  of  the  last  few  years — nay,  of  the 
last  few  months.  We  have  treated  and  are  to-day 
treating  the  Chinese  as  an  inferior  race.  We  bully 
them,  extort  concessions,  seize  their  territory,  and 
treat  them  as  dirt  beneath  our  feet.    We  believed 


that  we  could  do  it  with  impunity.  And  lo,  the 
ground  has  moved  beneath  us,  and  allied  Europe 
is  confronted  by  China  militant  and  vengeful. 

Who  can  say  what  revolutions  may  not  be  about 
to  result  from  this  magical  transformation?  The 
West,  deaf  to  every  other  argument,  listens  to 
the  thunder  of  modern  artillery-  What  it  has 
never  hitherto  realised  is  that  the  Chinese  could 
use  Maxims.  What  has  happened  is  that  the  West 
has  inoculated  the  East  with  militarism.  Upon' 
the  most  pacific,  anti-military  people  in  the  world  it 
has  grafted  the  militarism  of  Europe.  The  soldier 
is  to  the  Chinese  an  "antisapeck"  or  not  worth  a 
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cent  man.  But  these  antisapeck  men  have  already 
secured  for  China  a  respect  which  she  could  not 
command  by  all  her  study  of  the  philosophy  of 
Confucius.  And  who  can  say  whether  the  success 
which  has  already  been  achieved  may  not  inspire 
some  Chinese  genius  with  the  idea  of  trying  con- 
clusions once  for  all  with  the  intruding  West? 

A  First-class  Fighting  Man. 

Abbe  Hue  in  his  classic  work  on  China,  written 
half  a  century  since,  indulges  in  some  speculations 
on  this  very  point  which  may  be  useful  to  reprint 
here.     Hue  wrote:  — 
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It  may  be  that  it  would  be  possible  to  find  in  China 
all  the  elements  necessary  for  organising  the  most  for- 
midable army  in  the  world.  The  Chinese  are  intelli- 
gent, ingenious,  and  docile.  They  comprehend  rapidly 
whatever  they  arc  taught,  and  retain  it  in  their  memory. 
They  arc  persevering  and  astonishingly  active  when 
they  choose  to  exert  themselves,  respectful  to  authority, 
submissive  and  obedient,  and  they  would  easily  accom- 
modate themselves  to  all  the  exigencies  of  the  severest 
discipline. 

The  Chinese  possess  also  a  quality  most  precious  in 
soldiers,  and  which  can  scarcely  be  found  as  well  de- 
veloped among  any  other  people — namely,  an  incom- 
parable facility  at  supporting  privations  of  every  kind. 

We  have  often  been  astonished  to  see  how  they  will 
bear  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  cold,  the  dirficulties  and 
fatigues  01  a  long  march  as  if  it  were  mere  play.  Thus 
both  morally  and  physically  they  seem  callable  of  meet- 
ing every  demand;  and  with  respect  to  numbers  they 
might  be  enrolled  in  millions. 

The  equipment  of  this  immense  army  would  also  be 
no  very  hard  matter.  There  would  be  no  occasion  to 
have  recourse  to  foreign  nations.  Their  own  country 
would  furnish  in  abundance  all  the  material  that  could 
be  desired,  as  well  as  workmen  without  number,  quick 
at  comprehending  any  new  invention. 

The  Chinese  as  a  Sea-Power. 

China  would  present  also  inexhaustible  resources  for 
a  navy.  Without  speaking  of  the  vast  extent  of  her 
coasts,  along  which  the  numerous  population  pass  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  on  the  sea,  the  great  rivers 
and  immense  lakes  in  the  interior,  always  covered  with 
fishing  and  trading  junks,  might  furnish  -multitudes 
of  men,  habituated  from  their  infancy  to  navigation, 
nimble,  experienced,  and  capable  of  becoming  excellent 
sailors  for  long  expeditions.  The  officers  of  our  ships 
of  war  that  have  visited  the  Chinese  seas  have  often 
been  astonished  to  meet,  far  away  from  any  coast, 
their  fishermen  braving  the  tempests,  and  guiding  their 
miserable  vessels  in  safety  over  enormous  waves  that 
threatened  every  moment  to  swallow  them.  The 
Chinese  would  very  soon  be  able  to  build  vessels  on  the 
model  of  those  of  Europe,  and  a  few  years  would 
enable  them  to  put  to  sea  with  such  a  fleet  as  has 
never  been  seen. 

The  One  Thing  Missing. 

No  doubt  the  reader  will  think  the  notion  of  this  im- 
mense army,  this  avalanche  of  men  descending  from  the 
high  table-land  of  Asia,  as  in  the  time  of  Tchengis 
Khan,  these  innumerable  Chinese  vessels  ploughing 
all  seas,  and  coming  even  to  blockade  our  ports,  an 
exceedingly  fantastic  one,  and  we  ourselves  are  cer- 
tainly far  from  thinking  it  likely  to  be  realised.  But 
when  vou  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  Em- 
pire of  300  millions  of  inhabitants,  when  you  know  what 
are  the  resources  in  soil  and  population  of  these  rich 
and  fertile  countries,  you  cannot  but  ask  what  a  hould 
prevent  such  a  nation  from  exercising  great  influence 
over  the  affairs  of  the  human  race.  What  it  wants  is 
a  man  of  genius,  a  man  truly  great,  capable  of  as- 
similating the  power  and  vitality  of  this  nation,  more 
populous  than  all  Europe,  and  which  counts  more  than 
thirty  centuries  of  civilisation. 

The  Precedent  of  the  Crusades. 
These  inter-continental  wars  are  affairs  of  cen- 
turies.    The  Pope  is  said  to  have  remarked  as  he 
saw  the  Italian  troops  departing  for  the  Far  East 
that  this  was  the  first  time  since  the  Crusades  in 


which  all  nations  had  united  to  make  war  for  the 
Christian  cause.  The  allusion  is  more  apt  than 
felicitous,  for  the  struggle  between  the  East  and 
West,  which  began  when  steel-clad  Europe 
hurled  itself  upon  the  Paynim  hordes  which  defiled 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  lasted  for  over  three  hundred 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  prolonged  death- 
grapple  of  continents  the  combatants  were  left  face 
to  face  very  much  as  they  were  at  the  beginning. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  are  not  on  the  verge  of 
another  three  hundred  years'  war  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Asiatic  continent. 

What  It  May  Come  To. 

Everything  depends  upon  how  far  the  decisive 
and  terrible  success  of  the  revolt  against  foreigners 
in  Pekin  will  lead  to  a  general  uprising  through- 
out China.  If  the  southern  and  western  provinces 
remain  impassive,  the  situation  created  in  Pekin 
is  one  which  can  be  grappled  with  by  the  inter- 
national allies;  but  if  all  China  is  up  in  arms,  then 
the  West  can  do  nothing  except  singe  the  beard 
and  inflict  pinpricks  on  the  hide  of  the  great 
Chinese  dragon. 

One  of  the  ablest  Ambassadors  in  London,  who 

has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the  Chinese  question, 

expressed  himself  quite  freely  on  this  point.     He 

said: — 

If  China  really  rises,  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  the 
addition  of  Japan  and  the  United  States,  can  do  no- 
thing except  to  put  the  girdle  of  iron  around  the 
Chinese  frontier  and  leave  the  Chinese  to  stew  in  their 
own  juice  for  eight  years. 

Such  an  opinion  may  seem  fantastic  to  those 
who  have  been  complacently  building  their  calcula- 
tions upon  the  prospect  of  developing  the  Chinese 
market,  but  the  situation  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Soudan  after  the  death  of  General  Gordon.  For 
thirteen  years  the  whole  vast  territory  of  the 
Egyptian  Soudan  was  cut  off  from  civilisation.  It 
was  only  the  other  day,  by  the  capture  of  Omdur- 
man  and  the  death  of  the  Mahdi,  that  it  was  made 
possible  to  reopen  relations  with  that  vast,  fertile 
region. 

One  of  the  awful  possibilities  of  the  near  future 
is  that  the  Allies  will  quarrel  among  themselves, 
and  that  we  may  have  a  world-wide  war  which 
will  lead  civilisation  backward. 

The  Paleface  has  become  supreme  in  India  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  internal  feuds  of  the  races 
which  inhabit  Hindustan.  As  the  Chinese  have 
learned  to  use  the  white  man's  gun,  they  may 
prove  themselves  not  less  expert  in  adopting  the 
white  man's  policy. 
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SIDE-LIGHTS    ON   THE    BATTLE-FIELD. 


"A  Canadian  Eye-witness"  gives  in  "The  Canadian 
Magazine  "  a  very  vivid  account  of  the  part  the 
Canadians  took  in  the  stern  fighting  at  Paardeberg. 
where   Cronje   surrendered. 

How  the  Canadians  Fight. 

One  could  hardly  have  chosen  a  place  more 
calculated  to  inspire  peaceful  thoughts  than  the  one 
where  the  bloody  battle  was  fought  on  that  awful 
Sunday.  Once  more  I  can  see  it.  I  am  facing  the 
east.  All  about  are  trees.  Behind  me  a  house,  a 
typical  little  oblong  box-like  affair,  the  floor  of 
which  is  soon  to  run  red  with  blood,  for  already 
over  the  roof  floats  the  sigma  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. In  front  is  the  river,  the  Modder  River, 
flowing  on  peacefully,  silently.  It  takes  a  sweeping 
turn  to  the  south-east,  then  to  the  north,  then 
again  to  the  east.  Through  the  green  trees  I  can 
see  it  glitter  in  the  sunlight.  It,  too,  will  soon  run 
crimson  and  muddy  as  it  bears  upon  its  bosom  the 
life-blood  of  many  a  heart  that  now  beats  high 
with  hope. 

.  .  .  Already  the  action  has  begun.  From 
every  side,  from  every  coign  of  vantage,  cannon 
are  hurling  death  and  destruction  into  the  be- 
draggled desperate  army  that  fill  the  rifle-pits  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  and  huddle  in  gully,  valley 
and  donga  under  the  friendy  shade  of  the  green 
trees.  The  very  earth  is  shaken  by  the  heavy, 
crashing  boom  of  great  guns.  The  fierce  shrill- 
shrieks  of  shrapnel  mingle  with  the  incessant  rattle 
of  musketry.  The  damnable  inferno  of  battle  has 
broken  loose,  and  everywhere  swarm  the  khaki- 
clad  imps  of  war! 

Away  to  the  west  on  the  road  hangs  a  slowly 
approaching  cloud  of  dust.  Nearer  and  nearer  it' 
comes.  It  is  Col.  Smith-Dorrien's  brigade^,  the 
19th  of  the  9th  Division,  and  with  them  are  the 
Canadians.  All  night  long  they  had  been  marching 
and  now  at  6.15  a.m.  they  were  arriving.  Tired 
and  weary  from  their  long  march,  the  Canadians 
thought  tbey  would  be  kept  in  reserve,  but  they 
were  soon  made  aware  that  their  brigade  was  to 
form  an  important  factor  in  the  attack.  A  biscuit 
and  a  ration  of  strong  pure  rum  was  served  out 
to  each  man.  Ropes  were  thrown  across  the 
river  and  secured  to  trees  on  each  bank.  Some  of 
our  men  crossed  by  this  means,  others  locked 
arms   and    plunged   into   the   river    four    abreast 


struggling  against  the  current  and  almost  lifted 
off  their  feet;  for  the  water  often  reached  the  chins 
of  the  tallest  men.  Once  safely  over,  the  compan- 
ies re-formed  and  immediately  wentintoaction,  with 
"A"  and  "B"  Co's  leading.  It  was  about  7  o'clock. 
On  our  left  were  the  Gordon  boys;  on  our  right 
the  Shropshire  regiment. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Canadians  was  simply 
splendid,  for  all  seemed  to  be  filled  with  a  dashing 
ardour  that  nothing  could  withstand.  Before  us 
along  the  river  bank  and  on  the  slope  of  the  valley 
lay  the  Boers,  their  position  being  such  that  no 
matter  at  what  point  a  charge  might  be  made  a 
deadly  cross-fire  could  be  poured  into  the  attack- 
in  force. 

The  leading  companies  broke  into  open  order, 
Col.  Otter  remaining  with  the  supports,  while  Major 
Buchan  took  charge  of  the  firing  line.  When  our 
lines  were  fully  extended  the  advance  began  in  real 
earnest.  At  first  there  was  no  visible  sign  to  show 
that  we  were  marching  against  an  armed  enemy. 
The  men  were  laughing,  joking,  happy.  A  fight  at 
last!  All  signs  of  fatigue  had  vanished  and  the 
fighting  man  alone  was  shown.  Then  the  bullets 
began  to  sing,  at  first  few  in  number  and  then 
more  thickly.  Then  smiles  faded  into  earnest 
looks  and  rifles  were  grasped  more  firmly;  fingers 
nervously  touched  triggers,  and  eyes  gazed  more 
anxiously  to  the  hidden  foe.  The  old  hands  at  the 
game  of  war  could  tell  the  singing  "wheet!"  of 
the  Martini  bullet  from  the  sharp  stinging  "phit!" 
of  the  swiftly  flying  Mauser. 

Closer  and  closer  we  crept.  On  the  south  and 
south-eastern  bank  the  Highland  brigade,  the 
Yorkshire,  Welsh,  Essex,  and  part  of  the  Shrops 
regiments  were  contending  with  the  rifle  pits  upon 
that  side  of  the  river.  Thus  Cronje  was  com- 
pletely hemmed  in.  Near  Koodoosrand  was  French 
and  his  cavalry  keeping  guard,  ready  to  charge 
should  the  enemy  attempt  to  break  through,  or  to 
make  prisoners  of  those  who  attempted  to  get  away. 

Cooped  up  in  a  space  not  much  over  a  square  mile 
were  the  Boers,  while  from  every  point  our  guns 
were  pouring  shrapnel  and  lyddite  into  that  small 
territory.  The  rifle  fire  became  one  continuous 
snapping  rattle,  punctuated  by  the  threatening 
earth-shaking  roar  of  a  big  gun,  or  momentarily 
silenced  by  the  quick  "boum — bourn — bourn"  of  the 
Maxim-Norderrfeldt. 
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A  Bayonet  Charge. 

All  through  that  Sunday  morning  and  late  into 
the  afternoon  our  Canadians  advanced  steadily, 
gaining  yard  by  yard.  Some  of  the  men  were  al- 
most mad  with  thirst  although  bottles  were  filled 
at  the  river.  The  thirst  that  comes  over  a  man 
when  in  battle  shows  the  fever  that  is  raging 
within  him.  It  was  five  o'clock.  The  centre  of 
our  line  was  about  700  yards,  the  right  250  or  300 
yards  away  from  the  Boer  trench.  Then  was  made 
one  of  those  blundering,  disastrous  moves  in  which 
the  British  soldier  proves  himself  a  hero  and  dies 
like  a  man;  a  fatal  blunder,  made  by  whose  orders 
no  one  seems  to  know. 

The  Cornwalls  were  near  us,  but  slightly  in  our 
rear,  and  the  Colonel  of  that  regiment,  thinking 
the  fighting  too  slow,  asked  Col.  Otter's  opinion  as 
to  the  advisability  of  a  charge.  Otter  evidently  did 
not  agree,  and  the  Cornwalls'  Colonel  went  back 
to  his  regiment,  which  fixed  bayonets  immediately 
and  prepared  to  charge.  At  the  same  time  our 
Canadians  fixed  bayonets.  A  thrill  ran  through  the 
men.     It  was  coming  at  last. 

In  front  was  an  open  space  devoid  of  cover. 
Across  that  space  was  raining  a  hail  of  bullets 
that  converted  it  into  a  perfect  zone  of  death.  Tn 
a  strong  cross-fire  nothing  can  live.  Yet  in  spite 
of  this  our  men  began  their  desperate  rush.  Ah! 
the  madness  of  it  all.  Heavens!  wnat  heroism! 
What  mockery  of  grim  death  was  in  that  charge! 
Like  the  great  heroes  of  old  they  rushed  upon  the 
foe.  Immediately  the  men  began  to  drop.  A  shell 
bursts  overhead.  Here  and  there  a  man  stumbles 
and  falls,  but  he  does  not  rise  again.  That  was 
his  last  step  on  this  earth.  Another  hero  stops  for 
a  second  and  sinks  down  in  a  heap,  motionless, 
silent.  A  few  throw  up  their  arms  with  a  sobbing 
gasp  and  fall  prone  upon  the  red  sand,  now 
stained  a  deeper  red  by  the  life  blood  that  oozes 
from  the  little  round  hole  in  the  dust-coloured 
tunics.  Pierced  through  the  body  by  two  balls  a 
Canadian  falls,  but  so  strong  is  the  combativeness 
of  his  nature  that  with  his  last  effort  he  points 
his  rifle  toward  the  trench,  presses  the  trigger  and 
—dies.  But  one  Canadian  that  started  from  the 
centre  of  the  line  reached  the  trench,  where  he 
gave  up  his  life.  The  Colonel,  the  Adjutant  and 
a  captain  of  the  Cornwalls  fell  within  a  few  seconds 
of  one  another.     It  was  awful! 

The  Night  Scene. 
Within  the  deadly  zone  it  was  impossible  for  the 
bearers  to  remove  the  wounded.  Tied  up  in  the 
trees  along  the  river  bank  were  Boer  sharpshooters, 
and  many  a  wounded  man  was  struck  again  and 
again  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground.  Three  of  our 
stretcher-bearers  were  struck.  It  meant  almost 
certain  death  to  attempt  to  help  the  wounded,  and 


yet  a  noble  deed  was  done  there.  The  bullets  were 
keeping  up  their  sickening  song  when  a  Highlander 
noticed  a  wounded  Gordon  trying  to  roll  into  a 
little  depression  to  escape  from  the  bullets.  Still 
clinging  to  his  rifle  he  ran  out,  threw  the  wounded 
man  over  his  shoulder,  and  staggered  back  amid 
the  cheers  of  his  admiring  comrades. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  more  artillery  came  into 
action.  With  a  rush  and  rattle  of  chains,  with  a 
thud  of  armed  hooves  and  shouts  of  command,  a 
battery  came  galloping  up  on  the  south  bank  to 
the  right  of  the  Highlanders,  got  into  position  and 
began  co-operating  with  the  guns  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  The  air  fairly  screamed  with  a 
storm  of  shrapnel.  The  sighting  of  the  guns  was  very 
accurate,  the  "hell  scrapers,"  as  the  Boers  call  our 
shrapnel,  falling  with  wonderful  precision  in  the 
river  bed  and  along  its  rifle-pit  lined  banks. 

That  night  the  scene  at  Paardeberg  was  one  to 
be  remembered.  It  was  terribly  picturesque;  it 
was  awe-inspiring.  The  great  sky  and  distant 
tree  tops  reflected  the  red  glare  of  the  burning 
ammunition  waggons  and  carts  that  had  been 
fired  by  our  shells.  Great  columns  of  brown  smoke 
rose  in  the  air  only  to  mingle  with  the  sickly 
greenish-yellow  smoke  of  the  deadly  lyddite.  The 
rattle  of  the  musketry  gave  sound  to  the  awful 
picture.  Even  the  sense  of  smell  was  awakened 
by  the  faint  odour  of  burning  flesh  that  came 
through  the  trees  on  the  evening  breeze  as  it 
floated  toward  us  from  the  Boer  laager,  while  the 
booming  crash  of  heavy  artillery  made  the  valley 
echo  and  re-echo. 

Many  were  the  strange  sights  to  be  witnessed 
that  day  on  both  banks  of  the  river.  Seated  be- 
hind an  ant-hill  was  a  man.  He  had  been  shot  in 
the  ankle,  and  after  taking  off  his  shoe  and  sock, 
had  drawn  out  his  little  medic*l  packet  preparatory 
to  bandaging  up  the  wound.  He  had  the  long 
bandage  held  out  before  him,  apparently  looking 
at  it  in  surprise  and  not  knowing  which  way  to 
begin.  I  called  out  to  him,  but  receiving  no 
answer  came  closer.  There  he  sat,  but  motionless, 
dead,  dead  as  ever  a  man  was.  A  little  dark 
ruddy  stain  on  the  dust-coloured  tunic  showed 
where  he  had  been  hit. 

Not  far  away  a  thin  blue  column  of  smoke  was 
seen  rising  behind  a  clump  of  shrubbery.  Two 
Gordon  Highlanders,  one  a  mere  boy,  shot 
through  the  right  shoulder,  the  other  a  deep- 
chested  bearded  man  with  a  Martini  bullet  In  his 
thigh,  had  bandaged  up  their  wounds  and 
were  calmly  smoking  while  waiting  for  the 
ambulance  to  bear  them  away  to  the  field  hospital. 
Near  the  trenches  both  Briton  and  Boer  lay 
dead,  now  forever  reconciled  with  one  another. 
By  their  attitudes  as  they  lay  upon  the  ground  I 
could  tell  how  long  they  had  been  dying.    Some  of 
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the  Boers  lay  with  a  cartridge  just  shoved  into  the 
breech  of  their  Martinis,  for  the  rugged  old  back- 
veldt  Boer  often  prefers  the  familiar  heavy  rifle 
to  the  more  modern  Mauser.  Many  who  had  been 
shot  dead  in  the  head  lay  with  their  faces  on  the 
sod,  and  their  rifles  under  them;  and  when  struck 
in  the  heart  death  had  been  so  instantaneous  that 
all  retained  the  positions  in  which  they  had  been 
shot.  One  man  had  just  pressed  the  trigger  when 
hit.  His  finger  still  held  back  the  little  crooked 
piece  of  steel;  his  eye  still  glanced  over  the  sights, 
but  it  was  with  a  glance  of  mingled  horror  and 
surprise,  a  look  that  saw  nothing.  It  was  the 
glance  of  death! 

Daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  found  the 
Boers  still  there  dogged  in  their  murderous  re- 
sistance. During  the  night  all  hands  must  have 
worked  like  slaves,  for  their  position  was  con- 
siderably strengthened  by  fresh  entrenchments.  In 
fact,  the  remarkable  quickness  with  which  the 
Boer  can  entrench  himself  and  adapt  himself  to 
the  natural  defences  of  the  country  is  wonderful. 
The  Royal  Canadians  were  given  a  well-earned 
rest  to  the  rear  of  the  position  they  occupied  just 
before  the  charge  on  the  previous  day,  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  came  the  order  to 
stand  to  arms.  At  five  o'clock  they  moved  to  the 
left  to  complete  the  cordon  that  was  being  drawn 
tighter  and  tighter  about  the  Boer  general. 

Early  that  morning  Cronje  asked  for  a  24-hour 
truce  to  bury  his  dead.  Kitchener  was  not  to  be 
fooled  into  granting  the  slim  Boer  so  much  pre- 
cious time,  and  promptly  refused,  answering  that 
the  dead  might  be  buried  after  the  surrender. 
Then  came  a  reply  from  Cronje,  curt  and  biting, 
saying  that  since  the  British  were  inhuman  enough 
to  refuse  such  a  natural  and  humane  request  that 
General  Cronje  saw  nothing  else  than  to  surrender. 
Kitchener  had  started  toward  the  Boer  laager  to 
arrange  for  the  capitulation,  when  a  messenger 
from  the  Boer  general  was  met  who  said  that 
Cronje  stated  that  the  second  message  was  a  mis- 
take, and  that  he  had  not  the  least  idea  of  sur- 
rendering, but  would  fight  till  he  died. 

And  Kitchener  of  Khartoum  returned  to  the 
British  lines  Those  well  acquainted  with  the  man 
can  well  imagine  the  steely  glance,  the  right  eye 
blazing  like  a  live  coal,  and  the  firm  protruding 
jaw  as  he  ordered  the  18th,  62nd  and  75th  Field 
Batteries,  and  the  65th  Howitzer  Battery  to  bom- 
bard the  position.  This  last  battery  took  up  a 
position  immediately  in  front  of  the  main  laager 
and  all  began  a  terrible  fire,  which  drove  the  Boers 
lo  the  trenches  in  the  river  bed. 

Horsemen  and  Guns. 

Away  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  laager  a  small 
party    of    mounted    Boers    endeavoured    to    break 


through  the  cordon.  Gallopers  went  madly  cours- 
ing between  French  and  a  half  battalion  of  cavalry 
that  were  far  out  on  the  veldt.  Suddenly  from  the 
cavalry  leader's  side  away  went  an  orderly,  his 
horse's  belly  stretched  to  the  ground  at  every  bound 
of  the  powerful  limbs.  He  soon  becomes  but  a  cloud 
of  dust.  The  cloud  stopped  at  the  head  of  the 
motionless  half  battalion.  Like  mad  the  Boers 
are  urging  on  their  horses.  Then  came  the  orders: 
"The  battalion  will  advance.  First  souadron, 
march!  Trot!  Gallop!  Charge!  !"  A  bugle  blares 
out.  A  huge  cloud  of  sand  rises.  And  then — then 
all  was  mad,  wild  chaos  of  khaki  uniforms,  puga- 
reed  helmets,  slasher  hats;  coats,  brown,  black, 
blue,  grey;  of  brandished  lance  points,  flashing 
rifles;  of  fleeing  shrieking,  cursing  men;  of  tum- 
bling bodies,  and  horses  kicking,  plunging,  biting, 
and  rolling  on  the  turf,  giving  vent  to  that  shrill, 
half-human,  agonised  cry  as  they  tore  up  the 
ground  with  their  armoured  hooves.  Few  of  the 
Boers  escaped. 

The  third  day  of  the  siege  was  to  witness  one 
of  the  grandest  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  artillery 
that  the  British  army  has  ever  witnessed.  For  a 
short  time  the  infantry  engaged  the  enemy,  driving 
them  back,  for  the  morning  light  showed  them 
hard  at  work,  strengthening  their  position  on  all 
sides  round  the  laager.  Soon  there  came  a  strange, 
weird  lull  in  the  fight  during  which  we  could  hear 
the  guns  with  French  away  to  the  east,  engaged 
with  the  reinforcements  which  were  hurrying  to 
Cronje's  assistance. 

But  the  morning  gave  place  to  the  afternoon, 
and  Roberts,  seeing  that  the  Boer  general  had  no> 
intention  of  surrendering,  although  invited  to  do 
so  in  humanity's  name,  determined  to  thoroughly 
crush  his  enemy  and  so  finish  the  work  we  had 
been  prevented  from  performing  nineteen  years  ago. 
On  the  south  bank  he  ordered  the  guns  already 
there  into  new  position,  2,000  yards  from  the 
laager.  On  the  north  side  were  two  long-range? 
naval  12-pounders,  enfilading  the  river,,  three  naval 
4.7  guns  and  three  more  batteries,  the  76th,  81st  and 
S2nd,  47  powerful  guns  in  all.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  include  the  Maxims  which  were  con- 
tinually at  work.  It  is  hard  for  the  mind  to  con- 
ceive such  a  scene  when  so  many  powerful  weapons 
were  turned  upon  a  space  so  confined.  Finally  the 
naval  guns  were  advanced  to  within  1,000  yards 
of  the  Boer  position.  The  crash  and  roar  was 
deafening  and  appalling.  The  very  ground  shook 
as  the  mighty  report  rolled  up  the  river  valley, 
echoing  and  resounding,  rolled  down  again  among 
the  hills  with  a  crashing  roar  as  though  a  thous- 
and fiends  were  shrieking  in  chorus  over  the  de- 
struction! Every  bush,  every  little  hillock,  every 
ravine  that  might  shelter  the  enemy  was  made 
a  mark  by  the  gunners.     The  banks  on  both  sides 
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f  the  river  were  simply  torn  to  pieces  by  shrapnel 
The  Boers  attempted  to  snipe  the  men  manning 
the  naval  guns,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  fierce 
counter-fire  that  was  poured  among  them  by  the 
Maxims. 

Tuesday  night  found  our  men  resting,  without 
a  sound  to  disturb  their  well-earned  repose.  Silent 
were  the  cannon,  silent  the  spiteful  rifle.  There 
in  the  donga  lay  the  Boer  general  fighting  against 
hope.  Who  can  tell  what  his  thoughts  were  on 
that  night?  Majuba  day  was  coming.  Could  he 
hold  out  until  then?  Would  that  day  bring  him 
the  savage  joy  it  brought  nearly  a  score  years  be- 
fore? But  all  was  silent  and  still.  Nature,  in  her 
tragic  moods,  is  silent. 

The  Final  Struggle. 

Dawn  on  the  21st  brought  anxiety  with  it.  The 
men  were  not  all  awake  when  suddenly  a  terrific 
fusillade  broke  out  on  our  left  front  over  towards 
the  north  side  of  the  Boer  laager.  The  men  sprang 
up  and  looked  at  one  another  in  astonishment. 
Some  grasped  their  rifles.  The  incessant  rattle  and 
crackling  of  the  rifle  fire  was  the  heaviest  probably 
that  had  occurred  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
It  sounded  as  though  regiment  after  regiment  were 
pouring  in  volley  after  volley  in  one  cuntinuous  roar. 
Was  Cronje  making  a  desperate  rush  to  break 
through?  Had  the  whole  Boer  army  come  to  the 
relief  of  their  greatest  fighting  general? 

But  the  news  soon  came  to  set  their  minds  at 
rest.  Two  British  regiments  had  lost  their  way 
the  night  previous  and  had  bivouacked  quite  close 
to  the  Boers*  trenches.  The  enemy,  working  in 
the  early  dawn  on  their  position,  discovered  the 
close  proximity  of  the  British  and  at  once  began 
firing  upon  them,  but  so  wretchedly  bad  was  the 
Boer  marksmanship  that  the  casualties  were  very 
slight. 

Just  as  when  we  are  happiest  we  are  nearest 
sadness,  so  in  the  time  of  extreme  danger  many 
amusing,  even  ludicrous  sights  are  to  be  seen,  but 
perhaps  the  most  amusing  was  to  see  the  way  in 
which  the  Gordons  relieved  the  Shrops  on  Thurs- 
day. The  Boer  sharpshooters  were  ever  on  the 
alert,  and  a  glimpse  of  khaki  bought  a  bullet. 
Extreme  caution  was  the  price  of  safety,  so  the 
Highlanders  wormed  their  way  to  the  trenches  on 
their  stomachs,  while  over  their  prostrate  bodies 
crept  the  men  of  the  Shropshire  regiment. 

And  then  Majuba  day  came,  the  day  of  all 
days  to  the  Boer.  The  sun  was  not  yet  above  the 
horizon.  It  was  five  minutes  to  three  o'clock. 
Silence  reigned  supreme.  Two  minutes  to  three 
and  still  all  was  quiet  as  the  tomb.  Then  the  hour 
of  three  was  ushered  in  by  a  sharp  rippling  fire 
of  rifle  shots  that  broke  the  silence  of  the  morning. 
The  reports  echoed  along  the  river  bank,  sweeping 


up  stream  and  down  again,  gaining  in  volume  and 
then  dying  away  as  the  sound  rolled  on.  Thous- 
ands of  bullets  cut  up  the  plain,  the  flash-lights 
were  working  like  mad  from  kopje  to  kopje,  and 
the  rumour  spread  again  that  Cronje  was  trying 
to  break  through.  Soon  the  crash  of  British 
volleys  broke  the  rattle  of  the  well-known  report 
of  the  Mausers.  Every  man  was  awake.  Then 
over  the  sound  of  the  rifles  came  the  blare  of 
the  bugle,  "Cease  fire,"  and  save  for  a  few  scattered 
shots,  all  was  again  silent.  And  once  more  dawn 
brought  explanations. 

The  Canadians  had  again  shown  the  fine  fight- 
ing qualities  exhibited  on  the  18th.  Two  com- 
panies with  fixed  bayonets  advanced  up  the  north 
bank,  keeping  touch  with  one  another  in  the  dark- 
ness by  locking  arms.  Following  them  came  others 
with  picks  and  shovels  and  some  Royal  Engineers. 
On  they  went,  500  yards,  600  yards,  700  yards,  S0O 
yards,  and  then  began  to  entrench  themselves. 
They  were  only  50  yards  from  the  Boers.  The 
sound  of  steel  pick  and  shovel  alarmed  the  Boers, 
and  at  once  the  Mausers  were  at  work.  But  the 
men,  following  instructions,  threw  themselves 
upon  the  ground  and  the  leaden  hail  passed  harm- 
lessly overhead.  The  Canadians  were  told  not  to 
return  the  fire.  The  Gordons  in  the  river  could  not 
fire  for  fear  of  hitting  their  colonial  comrades, 
but  the  Shrops,  from  fheir  trench,  poured  in  a 
destructive  enfilading  fire  that  formed  a  good  cover. 
The  Canadians  succeeded  in  occupying  the  edge  of 
the  trenches  along  the  river,  completely  enfilading 
the  rest.  Suddenly  the  first  ray  of  the  sun  ap- 
peared over  the  tree-tops,  and  the  regiments 
stationed  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  saw  a  white  flag 
and  buret  into  cheers.  "Hurrah"  after  "Hurrah" 
burst  from  their  throats.  Cronje  had  sur- 
rendered! 

The  Surrender. 

At.  six  o'clock  Cronje  came  out  of  his  retreat  ac- 
companied only  by  his  secretary  and  in  charge  of 
General  Prettyman.  This  small  group  crossed  the 
plain  towards  headquarters.  Lord  Roberts,  pacing 
silently  to  and  fro  near  the  cart  in  which  he  sleeps, 
ordered  the  guard  of  Seaforth  Highlanders  to  form 
in  line  to  receive  the  surrendering  general. 

The  group  of  horsemen  came  nearer,  and  on  the 
right  of  Prettyman  rode  an  elderly  man  wearing  a 
rough,  short,  dark  overcoat,  wide  brimmed  hat, 
much  the  worse  of  wear,  ordinary  tweed  trousers, 
and  shoes  difficult  to  tell  whether  they  were  brown 
or  black,  so  covered  were  they  with  the  red  dust. 
The  face,  shaded  by  the  wide  brim,  was  almost 
black  from  sun  and  exposure  to  all  kinds  of 
weather,  and  the  thick  beard  was  tinged  with  grey. 
This  was  the  "Lion  of  the  Transvaal,"  Cronje! 
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The  face  of  the  Boer  was  like  a  mask.  Was  he 
thinking  of  Potjesfontein  then?  Who  can  tell? 
The  Field-Marshal's  staff  stood  waiting. 

"Commandant  Cronje,  sir,"  said  Prettyman,  ad- 
dressing his  chief.  Cronje  touched  his  hat  in 
salute;  Roberts  returned  it.  The  whole  party  dis- 
mounted; Roberts  stepped  forward  a  pace  or  two, 
shook  hands  with  Cronje  and  said,  "You  made  a 
gallant  defence,  sir."  This  was  the  first  salutation 
of  the  Marshal  to  the  conquered  leader,  who  then 
entered  the  mess  tent,  where  he  was  entertained. 

And  over  among  the  Boers  were  strange  sights. 
The  men  stood  up  unarmed  on  the  trench  banks, 
and  white  flags  showed  among  the  trees  and 
along  the  red  earth  trenches.  Men  were  wander- 
ing aimlessly  to  and  fro,  each  carrying  his  blanket. 
They  did  not  seem  to  be  sorrowful  at  the  surrender, 
but  what  troubled  them  was  their  ultimate  des- 
tination, where  would  they  be  sent,  or  if  they  would 
be  parolled.  The  women  were  red-eyed  and  cry- 
ing and  wringing  their  hands  at  the  dread  thought 
of  being  torn  from  those  they  loved.  And  little 
children  clung  piteously  to  their  mothers'  skirts 
and  looked  up  pathetically,  wondering  what  it 
was  all  about.  Weeping,  the  women  begged  for 
something  to  give  their  children  to  eat.  All  were 
hungry.  Their  oxen  had  perished,  their  horses 
stampeded;  they  were  helpless,  and  this — this  of 
all  days  was  Majuba  day! 


In  the  "Cornhill"  for  August,  Dr.  Moorhead 
continues  his  story  of  the  fighting  as  seen  from  the 
Boer  side.  He  watched  from  the  hills  on  the  further 
bank  of  the  Tugela  the  tragedy  of  the  British  guns 
at  Colenso.  and  we  give  here  his  picture  of  that 
dreadful  fight. 

Colenso  from  the  Boer  Side. 
On  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  15th,  I  was  awake 
and  up  at  daybreak,  and  for  a  little  all  seemed 
very  quiet,  but  as  I  was  having  my  wash  in  a 
pool  in  a  friendly  donga,  a  faint  distant  rumbling 
caught  my  ear,  coming  from  the  direction  of 
Colenso.  The  noise  rapidly  increased  and  the 
sound  of  cannon  became  quite  distinguishable; 
and  I  thereupon,  at  6.30,  rode  up  with  one  of 
Beckett's  men  to  the  position  our  men  held;  at  first 
it  seemed  as  if  the  firing  was  away  on  the  extreme 
left,  beyond  Colenso,  and  I  expected  some  turning 
movement.  Down  steep  and  slippery  bridle-paths 
into  deep  wooded  kloofs,  we  rode  up  to  where,  on 
the  opposite  slopes,  our  men  guarded  the  ridges 
overlooking  the  Tugela. 

Looking    Down  on  a  Battle-field, 

We  arrived  on  a  ridge  a  little  below  the  crest, 
and  could  now  see  and  hear  that  the  shells  were 
passing  high  just  in  front  of  us  towads  a  Creusot 


gun  posted  on  a  higher  summit  to  our  left;  the 
slow  measured  whistling  of  the  field-gun  shell  was 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  swift,  business-like 
rush  of  the  naval  shell,  but  though  clouds  of  dust 
followed  each  explosion,  yet  the  Transvaal  gun 
kept  up  its  fire.  1  advanced  to  the  crest,  and 
seeking  out  a  cool  spot — for  it  was  already  in- 
tensely hot — had  a  splendid  view  of  the  field  of 
battle  stretched  out  like  a  panorama  in  front  of  me. 
The  river  wound  along  close  to  the  foot  of  the  hill 
I  was  on,  making  a  big  serpentine  bend  north- 
wards, and  disappearing  further  along  between 
steep  banks  near  Colenso,  but  save  for  the  white 
puffs  of  shrapnel  bursting  over  the  hills  which 
formed  the  Boer  position,  nothing  was  visible  at 
first.  Then  as  I  looked,  my  attention  was  caught 
by  little  flashing  dots  of  light  scattered  over  the 
plain  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  not  far  from  its 
banks,  and  extending  right  away  to  Colenso.  They 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  heliographs  flashing 
aimlessly  about,  and  puzzled  me  exceedingly.  A 
closer  scrutiny  through  my  field-glasses,  however, 
showed  me  that  each  of  these  patches  of  light 
flickered  over  a  motionless  khaki-coloured  mass, 
and  I  suddenly  realised  what  they  were — the  mess- 
tins   of   the   dead   flashing   in   the   sun! 

A  field-cornet  was  shouting  himself  hoarse  en- 
deavouring to  induce  them  to  advance  some  300 
yards  over  the  plateau  on  the  top  to  a  more 
effective  position.  "Ward  number  two!  come  on. 
ward  number  two!"  Ward  number  two  smoked 
phlegmatically  and  made  no  answer.  "Come  on, 
there!  don't  be  cowards;  if  you  don't  come  I'll  have 
to  call  for  volunteers  to  come!"  But  no  more  an- 
swered him.  There  was  nice  level  groimd  in  front, 
their  horses  were  sheltered  and  handy  close  be- 
hind; where  they  were  was  a  good  spot  to  live  or 
die  in,  and  there  they  stayed. 

I  rode  over  the  table-land  and  got  now  a  much 
clearer  view  of  what  was  going  on.  Indistinct 
masses  of  brown,  stirring  up  dust  in  the  plain, 
showed  were  the  regiments  were  moving;  dark 
strings  of  waggons  crawled  about,  shells  seemed 
to  be  bursting  impartially  anywhere,  the  battery 
beneath  was  getting  rather  more  than  was  good 
for  it,  apparently.  Suddenly,  as  I  looked,  a  furious 
rifle  fire  began  all  around  the  bend  of  *he  river 
which  lay  beneath  me  and  to  my  right.  At  first 
there  was  nothing  visible,  then  a  number  of  khaki- 
clad  figures  came  into  view  bolting  like  rabbits 
from  a  cover,  and  with  a  horrible  pang  I  realised 
they  were  running  away.  I  had  never  thought 
to  see  the  backs  of  British  soldiers  in  that  fashion; 
moreover,  I  could  see  they  were  crossing  the  open, 
and  a  sinking  fear  I  should  see  them  butchered 
before  my  eyes  came  over  me.  The  dust  spurted 
up  round  them  in  little  splashes,  the  ground 
giving  one  the  impression  of  a  pond  dimpled  with 
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rain;  Boers  started  up  from  cover  and  ran  down 
to  the  river  banks  to  shoot  (though  I  saw  some 
very  hastily  take  cover  again);  the  parapets  of 
trenches  fairly  smoked;  others  knelt  behind  stones 
and  walls,  and  loosed  off  their  Mausers  as  fast  as 
they  could.  The  range  varied  from  400  to  1,200 
yards,  and  I  did  not  expect  to  see  a  soul  get  awav 
alive;  but  as  they  ran  on  steadily  I  counted  a  little 
batch  of  a  hundred,  and  followed  their  fortunes 
through  my  glasses.  A  few  indistinct  khaki 
patches  lay  already  on  the  dark  earth;  but  the 
others  seemed  miraculously  to  avoid  being  hit  by 
the  deadly  hail.  Now  one  of  them  falls  heavilv! 
but  he  is  alone,  and  is  left;  another  now!  and  two 
comrades  stop  a  moment  and  stoop  over  him  in 
a  vain  attempt  at  help,  and  then  run  on  again. 
Yet  another  one!  this  time  two  men  return  and 
drag  him  into  a  little  hollow  and  into  safety.  The 
firing  died  away,  the  men  disappeared  into  cover 
again,  and  I  breathed  more  freely  and  wondered 
how  any  one  could  have  run  through  such  a  stream 
of  bullets,  and  lived. 

The  Lost  Guns. 

Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,  I  am  a  spectator 
of  a  British  defeat;  irregular  crowds  of  men  re- 
tiring further  away  are  now  swarming  around  the 
long  train  of  waggons  in  the  background — probably 
ambulances.  Plump  goes  a  Boer  shell  over  them; 
again!  and  this  time  right  under  a  waggon,  and  there 
is  a  sudden  scattering  of  the  khaki  figures  who 
are  pursued  by  one  or  two  more  shells.  The  bat- 
tery, which  has  been  blazing  away  near  the  river 
and  has  been  having  a  warm  time  of  it,  now 
limbers  up.  It  races  off,  the  horses  at  full  stretch, 
and  circles  away  towards  Colenco.  The  naval  gun 
shells  are  still  screaming  overhead,  but  do  not 
seem  to'  have  much  effect;  the  Creusot  is  quiet, 
however,  for  a  time,  but  breaks  out  again;  shrapnel 
are  still  bursting  over  Fort  Wyllie,  and  I  And  my- 
self wondering  what  on  earth  these  men  could 
have  been  doing  so  close  to  the  river,  and  what 
they  expected  to  do  there — surely  not  to  cross! 
surely  not  an  attack  against  hillsful  of  Boers  who 
were  not  even  being  shelled:  but  so  it  turned  out 
to  be;  though  where  they  were  to  have  got  through 
puzzled  me,  for  the  river  was  swirling,  brown  and 
muddy,  in  flood. 

The  sun  was  very  hot,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  further  doing.  Long  lines  of  skirmishers 
stood  up  and  lay  down  again,  the  shells  still 
shrieked  monotonously,  rifles  still  tap-tapped 
occasionally;  and  hungry  and  disgusted,  I  was 
about  to  return  to  my  ambulances,  when  suddenly 
a  tremendous  outbreak  of  rifle  and  "pompom"  fire 
drew  my  attention  towards  Colenso.  Through 
the  dusty  haze  I  distinguished  far  away  long  lines 


of  figures  rushing  onward  towards  the  villages, 
The  ground  in  front  of  them  fairly  seethed  and 
fumed  with  the  spurting  bullets;  long  strings  of 
larger  dust  puffs  whipped  viciously  along  the 
ground  as  the  "pompoms"  barked;  white  fleecy 
shrapnel  clouds  burst  high  over  the  rushing  men. 
They  were  charging  the  village,  where  shell  now 
burst  viciously;  the  rifle  fire  slackened  a  little  but 
did  not  cease,  the  dust  hung  in  a  golden  cloud 
along  that  terrible  path,  mercifully  hiding  what 
lay  there;  charging  figures  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back rushed  dimly  to  and  fro  through  the  cloud, 
ten  Nordenfeldts  clanging  after  them  angrily. 

Again  there  was  a  sudden  outburst  of  fire, 
again  the  same  scene  was  repeated  before  me, 
and  little  dark  figures  raced  rapidly  to  the  shelter 
of  the  houses;  then  the  dust  hid  all  the  plain  be- 
hind Colenso,  and  nothing  further  was  visible. 
It  was  impossible  to  say  what  was  happening  near 
the  village,  where  the  firing  was  again  diminishing 
from  a  steady  roar  to  a  succession  of  shots. 

In  the  midst  of  a  rainstorm  that  after 
noon  we  met  the  Swaziland  Comman- 
dant, Botha,  a  brother  of  the  General,  excited 
and  jubilant,  with  his  burghers  all  standing  about. 
They  had  dug  a  long,  narrow,  deep  trench  and  piled 
sandbags  on  the  parapet,  and  showed  me  with  pride 
that  every  sandbag  had  been  struck  by  one  or  two 
shrapnel  bullets  at  least;  indeed,  at  every  yard  or 
po  behind  there  lay  an  empty  shrapnel  case  or 
fragment;  and  yet  curiously  enough  their 
only  two  seriously  wounded  men  had  been  hit  by 
rifle  bullets. 

The  ambulances  I  had  sent  to  Colenso  returned. 
Then  we  learned  that  what  we  had 
been  told  was  too  true.  Colonel  Long  had 
himself  selected  the  position  for  the  batteries,  and 
as  they  dashed  up  the  plain  they  had  suddenly 
been  swept  by  shrapnel  and  rifle  fire  at  a  range 
of  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  yards.  The  guns  had 
been  fought  for  about  half-an-hour,  and  were  get- 
ting the  Boer  fire  under  when  the  ammunition  ran 
short.  Just  about  then  Colonel  Hunt  had  been 
wounded  as  he  walked  from  gun  to  gun,  and  had 
been  carried  to  a  donga,  where  he  lay  all  day. 

From  all  sides  we  heard  how  the  troops  had 
packed  up  their  camp  early  that  morning,  firmly 
convinced  that  as  their  bombardment  had  not 
been  replied  to  there  lay  only  a  simple  march  into 
Ladysmith  before  them;  how  General  Hart  had 
marched  along  in  quarter  column  with  shouldered 
arms  till  he  was  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  hidden  Boers;  in  fact,  detail  after  detail  point- 
ing to  a  most  incredible  state  of  things.  Well 
might  the  old  Boers  laugh  and  say,  "They  are  a 
foolish  people,  these  English,  in  fight,  and  do  most 
stupid  things." 
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DANTE    IN    YANKEE    TERMS! 


The  "  Cosmopolitan  "  has  discovered  a  new  hu- 
mourist of  a  daring  type.      Mr.  Young,  it  is  true,  is 
a  humourist  of  the  pencil,  not  of  the  pen;  but  his 
talent  is  great  and  undeniable.      Mr.  Young  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  translating  Dante  into  Yankee 
terms.    A  New  Englander,  Mr.  Hiprah  Hunt,  the 
President  of  the  local  Dante  Society,  pores  over  the 
pages  of  the  "  Inferno  "  till  his  imagination  grows 
drunk  with  its  strong  and  heady  wine.     He  falls 
asleep  one  night  in  his  study,  a  spirit  appears,  and 
invites    him    to    repeat    the    perilous    journey    of 
Dante    to    the    under-world.      Mr.    Hiprah    Hunt 
consents,  sees— through  Yankee  spectacles— all  that 
is  to  be  seen,  and  returns,  to  describe  it  in  a  poem 
of  seven  hundred  cantos.    Mr.  Arthur  Young  trans- 
lates these  cantos  into  terms  of  art.      The  art,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  grotesque,  daring — many  will 
think   it   shocking.       It    caricatures     hell.       Per- 
haps it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  it  burlesques 
Dore's  version  of  Dante's  hell.      The  idea  is  that 
the   punishment   in   the   under-world    is   made   to 
"fit  the  crime;"  and  crime  and  punishment  alike 


are  intensely  modern — not  to  say  Yankee — in  type. 
We  give  one  or  two  examples  of  Mr.  Young's  cari- 
catures:— 


The  Journey  Begins. 


Mr.  Hunt's  Eloquent  Re- 
sponse to  the  Ovation. 


The  Man  Who  Forgot  to  Blanket  His  Horse. 
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Tht    Fate    of    Deceiving    Land-Agents. 
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Mr.  Hunt  is  Met  at  the  Station  by  the  Personage  and   Distinguished  Citizens. 


The  Winsome  Flatterer  is  Tickled  in  His  Turn. 
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How   Certain   Restless   Spirits   Amuse   Themselves. 
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Tbe  Man    Who  Climbed   Up   in   the   World   and   Then  Foigot  His  Friends. 
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Mt.  Hunt  Gazes  Upon  the  Shrivelled  Souls  of  Those    Who   Were   Wont   to   Belittle   Others. 


s    woo.  a  £atiis$;1 
Contest    wh.l  emJ5 


A   Word  Eating  Contest  for   Reckless   Talkers. 
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LEADING    ARTICLES    IN    THE    REVIEWS. 


The  Problem  in  China. 

The  magazines  for  August  are  full  of  the  re- 
volt of  the  yellow  man  and  the  new  questions  it 
raises.  The  shrill  cry  for  vengeance  is  less  audible 
than  the  deep  note  of  constructive  responsibility. 

Eaze  It  !  Eaze  It  !  Even  to  the  Ground. 

Demetrius  C.  Boulger  is  in  truculent  mood.  He 
writes  in  the  "Fortnightly"  on  "Pekin — and  after." 
He  reiterates  what  he  said  in  1880,  that  the  Power 
which  obtains  the  control  of  her  fighting  millions 
will  secure  the  mastery  of  the  world.  But,  he 
urges,  no  single  Power  must  be  allowed  to  secure 
that  control.  He  then  clamours  for  "an  indelible 
act  of  vengeance  and  retribution."  This  is  the 
policy  he  commends  to   Christian  Powers:  — 

Let  us  hope  that  no  false  sentimentality  will  hold 
hack  the  arm  of  righteous  wrath,  and  that  of  Pekin 
as  a  city  there  will  be  made  an  end.  In  its  palaces 
may  there  be  desolation,  and  let  the  ploughshare  pass 
over  its  polluted  streets.  The  complete  destruction  of 
Pekin  alone  will  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  the 
Chinese  race,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  simplify  the 
solution  of  the  Chinese  problem.  .  .  If  we  have  lost 
the  capacity  of  being  vindictive,  and  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Boers 
makes  it  look  as  if  we  had,  let  us  hand  the  task  over 
to  the  Japanese,  who  will  do  it  in  a  thoroughly  Oriental 
fashion,  and  wipe  out  the  murderous  brood  of  Tuan 
and  Tung,  with  the  she-devil  of  an  Empress  at   their 

head 

Competition    in    Partition. 

With  the  downfall  of  the  Manchus  a  central  Govern- 
ment in  China  will  also  disappear,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  F.ee  any  means  of  reviving  it.  There  is  no  one 
to  put  in  their  place.  .  .  There  remains,  then,  no 
practicable  alternative  to  a  subdivision  of  the  task,  or, 
in  plain  words,  to  a  partition  of  China.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Pekin  will,  therefore,  be  followed  at  a  brief 
interval  by  an  international  conference,  the  seat  of 
which  we  must  be  careful  to  insist  shall  be  in  London. 
.  .  .  ,  How  it  will  be  done  must  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion and  opportunities  of  each  participant,  but 
human  nature  is  not  so  bad  as  to  justify  any  doubt 
that  all  wiii  try  to  do  it  well  for  the  honour  of  civi- 
lisation and  the  benefit  of  the  Chinese  people.  It  will 
be  an  international  competition  of  the  most  interesting 
and  critical  nature,  by  which  the  relative  positions'  of 
the  races  of  the  earth  will  be  tested  and  assigned. 

Mr.  Boulger  concludes  with  the  sanguine  hope 
that  there  will  be  imparted  to  this  question  "a 
chivalry,  a  mutual  forbearance  and  msideration 
that  have  not  been  witnessed  amon£  the  nations 
since  the  Crusades." 

A  Testimony  op  Horror. 

"Blackwood."  which  attributes  the  present  up'et 
to  our  having  acquiesced  in  the  violent  and  un- 
justifiable coup  d'etat  of  the  Empress  when  she 
deposed  the  rightful  Emperor,  insists  on  ex- 
emplary vengeance:  — 
5 


It  is  but  common  justice  that  the  instigators  of  the 
enormity  should  be  held  personally  responsible  for  it, 
and  among  these  stand  prominently  forward  the  Dowa- 
ger Empress,  Prince  Tuan,  and  General  Tung  Fuhsiang. 
But  the  nation  should  bear  its  share,  and,  in  addition 
to  an  ample  money  penalty,  some  lasting  testimony 
should  be  given  of  the  horror  which  the  crime  has 
evoked.  If  the  walls  of  Pekin,  in  which  the  people 
trusteu,  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  their  founda- 
tions sown  with  salt,  it  would  teach  future  generations 
that  such  dastardly  deeds  cannot  be  committed  with- 
out bringing  down  on  their  authors  just  and  crowning 
1  etribution.  J  ^  j 

Mr.  Frederick  Gteeenwood'b  View. 
In  the  "Nineteenth  Century,"  Mr.  Frederick  Green- 
wood discusses  the  Chinese  Revolt,  which  he  pre-. 
dieted  nine  years  ago.  He  says  we  have  now  dis- 
covered that  "what  the  European  Governments 
have  to  deal  with  is  a  truly  national  movement, 
not  sudden  and  unconsidered,  but  of  steady  growth, 
calculated,  determined,  and  supplied  with  every 
moral  and  material  element  of  persistency."  The 
issue  lies  largely  within  the  choice  of  China.  Mr. 
Greenwod  thinks:  — 

The  likelier  thing,  then,  seems  to  be  that  Li  Hung 
Chang's  intention,  at  the  same  time  his  commission, 
includes  the  expedient  of  putting  the  revolt  away  out 
of  sight;  thereby  leaving  the  European  Governments 
to  determine  whether  to  be  content  with  an  ostensible 
suppression  .  .  .  or  to  call  back  the  revolt  and  force 
on  a  conflict  which  may  alter  the  destinies  of  Europe 
and  Asia  for  centuries  to   come. 

Russia's    dream,     "China    is    our    India,"    and 

Japan's  dream  of  a  "Mongolian  confederation  that 

should  sweep  the  world,"  must  now  be  modified. 

For  ourselves:  — 

Punishment  for  murderous  lawlessness,  of  course, 
there  must  be,  and  to  be  fitting  and  politic  it  should 
be  severe.  But  afterwards  it  will  be  wise  to  con- 
sider the  dictum  of  the  learned  Von  Brandt,  that  "  the 
system  of  dealing  with  the  Chinese  will  have  to  be 
altered  materially;"  and  most  wise  will  it  be  to  think 
once,  twice,  and  thrice  before  committing  England  to 
any  scheme  of  conquest  and  partition. 

What  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  Thinks. 

"Vengeance  and  Afterwards"  is  the  title  of  Mr. 
E.  Dicey 's  contribution  to  the  "Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury." He  asks,  Is  punishment  possible?  England 
and  most  of  the  other  Powers  could  not  consent 
to  sack,  loot,  burn  Pekin,  and  put  its  inhabitants 
to  the  sword.  "The  conscience  of  Christendom 
would  be  shocked."  To  rescue  the  British  Lega- 
tion from  death,  Mr.  Dicey  would  employ  all 
British  forces  available;  "but  to  avenge  their  death 
at  the  cost  of  engaging  in  a  war  with  China  is  a 
different  affair."  It  seems  that  "any  punitive  ex- 
pedition aga:„.  Pekin  can  only  be  undertaken  as 
part  of  a  general  campaign  against  the  Celestial 
Empire":  — 
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!  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  probable 
results  of  a  European  intervention  in  China  must  be 
the  ultimate  conquest  of  the  Empire  by  one  of  the  in- 
tervening; Towers,  or  its  partition  between  two  or  more 
of  these  "Towers.  'These  are  not  results  which  England 
ean  afford  to  contemplate  with  indifference,  still  less 
with  S  on.      Our  interest  therefore,  for  the  time 

being;  is  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  China. 

Mr.  Dicey  also  points  out  that  if  England  inter- 
feres at  all,  she  can  only  do  so  as  a  military  in- 
ferior to  Russia  and  Japan. 

"  Dll'l.OM  VTICUS." 

"  Diplomaticus "  asks,  in  the  "Fortnightly," 
■  Have  we  a  policy  in  China?"  and  reviews  with 
incisive  criticism  the  "weakness  and  inconsistency" 
shown  h\  the  British  Government  during  recent 
years.      He  says:  — 

Had  Lord  Rosebery  been  true  to  his  own  principles, 
Germany  would  have  found  no  opportunity  of  meddling 
in  the  Far  East,  and  instead  of  England  beins  to-day 
confronted  and  thwarted  by  a  powerful  Triplice,  she 
would  have  divided  with  Russia  the  peaceful  control 
of  the  whole  of  Asia.  Had  Lord  Salisbury  spoken  a 
timely  word  at  Kiao-Chau,  a  word  it  was  obviously  his 
dutv  to  speak,  the  coastline  of  China  from  the  Yalu 
to  Tonkin  -would  still  have  been  unbroken,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  uprising  of  the  Yellow  Terror. 

For  the  future,  the  writer  says:  — 

If  the  other  Powers  annex,  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  for  a  British  Protectorate  of  what  re- 
main* of  China,  with  the  capital  established  at  Nan- 
king.     Indeed.  I  do  not  see  what  else  we  can  do. 

"China  tor  the  Chinese. " 

Mr.   Emerson  Bainbridge,  M.P.,  suggests  in  the 

"Contemporary"  that  the  Powers  should  first  agree 

on  the  general  principle  of  "China  for  the  Chinese": 

establishment,  therefore,  of  law  and  order  and 

sound  administration.      Then — 

The  wisest  course  to  be  taken  by  the  European 
Powers  at  the  present  moment  would  be  to  give  to  any 
single  nation  who  would  undertake  it  the  opportunity 
of  establishing  a  new  administration  for  the  whole  of 
China,  and  the  construction  of  a  comprehensive  rail- 
system,  on  the  understanding  that  the  trade  of 
country  was  open  and  free  to  the  whole  world. 
•leak'  'sv  and  distrust-  will  prevent  this. 

As  the  next  best  thing,  the  writer  recommends 
the  assignment  of  separate  areas  to  the  Powers, 
or  such  administration  and  development  subject  to 
a  scheme  prepared  by  an  international   board. 

The  Amebican  Factor. 

Mr.  Josiah  Quineey  writes  in  the  "  Contem- 
porary" on  "The  United  States  in  China."  He 
recognises  that  Secretary  Hay's  circular  marks 
1  new  departure  in  American  policy.  The  United 
States  enter  the  Eastern  arena  in  a  spirit  of  good 
will  to  Great  Britain.  But  should  the  trouble  ex- 
pand into  a  struggle  for  Corea  between  Russia 
and  Japan,  or  for  Asia  between  Britain  and  Russia, 
the  United  States  would  remain  strictly  neutral. 
The  writer  sees  only  two  courses  open  for  the 
present  crisis:  the  maintenance  of  a  central  Chinese 


Government  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Powers; 
or  the  division  of  China  into  administrative  areas 
or  spheres  of  influence,  within  each  of  which  one 
Power,  acting  through  native  rulers,  should  be 
responsible  for  order.  In  the  latter  case  the 
United  States  would  only  ask  for  the  open  door. 
In  the  former,  Mr.  Hay's  action  would  seem  to 
involve  his  country  in  a  share  of  the  international 
control. 

A  French  View  of  the  Crisis. 

In  her  interesting  letters  on  foreign  politics  in 
the  "Nbuvelle  Revue,"  Madame  Adam  attributes 
the  situation  in  China  partly  to  the  brutal  mailed 
fist  of  Germany,  but  mainly  to  the  perfidious  in- 
trigues of  England.  England,  she  says,  gave  to 
Sir  Claude  MacDonald  instructions  designed  to 
unchain  the  fanaticism  and  Chauvinism  of  the 
Chinese.  Madame  Adam  evidently  has  a  great 
svmpathy  with  the  deen  anger  of  the  Chinese  at 
the  disturbing  influences  of  Western  civilisation. 
The  old  serenity  of  Chinese  life  is  gone  wherever 
the  foreigners  have  come;  and  to  insist  at  this 
time  on  the  open  door  is  simply  to  provoke  the 
fanaticism  of  a  people  capable  of  shutting  them- 
selves up  within  a  great  wall.  The  Chinese  con- 
sented to  open  their  gates  to  European  commerce 
little  by  little;  they  submitted  to  the  introduction 
of  Christian  missions  in  so  far  as  those  missions 
were  purely  religious  and  humanitarian;  and  they 
trusted,  says  Madame  Adam,  a  little  too  much  to 
the  Russians,  with  whom  they  have  certain  racial 
ties.  The  assistance  afforded  to  the  reformer 
Kangyuwi  by  Great  Britain  served  to  draw  out 
the  great  qualities  of  the  Dowager  Empress,  who 
will  assuredly  live  in  history  as  one  of  the  great 
rulers  of  the  world.  Madame  Adam  reminds  us 
that  the  Chinese  people  have  never  really  accepted 
the  foreign  Manchu  dynasty;  and  asserts  that  the 
patriotic  Chinese  hate  the  English  devils  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  foreign  devils.  Madame 
Adam's  programme  is  to  demand  reparation  for 
crimes  which  have  been  committed,  to  consent 
to  the  peace  proposals  of  Li  Hung  Chang — while 
at  the  same  time  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  on  that 
personage — and  to  give  to  Russia  the  mission  of 
defending  the  interests  of  Europe.  All  this  appears 
in  the  first  July  number;  and  the  second  July 
number  lacks  the  usual  article  on  foreign 
politics  from  Madame  Adam's  brilliant  pen. 

Leaoing  Chinamen*. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Boulger  obligingly  instructs  the 
leaders  of  the  "Contemporary"  as  to  "Who's  Who 
in  China."  Jung  Lu  he  takes  to  be  "a  man  in  favour 
of  moderation,  if  not  of  absolute  progress."  Kang  Yi 
is  "as  anti-foreign  and  violent  as  Prince  Tuan." 
Yuan  Shih  Kai  is  "  a  man  of  much  craft  and  ad- 
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dress."     Prince   Ching's    "infhience   is    not    great." 

Of  Li  Hung  Chang,  he  says>- 

I  remember  well  General  Gordon  saying  to  me  that  if 
we  put  Li  Hung  Chang  in  the  place  of  the  Manchus, 
as  was  talked  of  in  1880,  we  should  find  him  more  ob- 
structive and  difficult  than  the  present  dynasty.  I 
thin';  we  should  be  prepared  at  any  moment  to  see 
Li  Hung  Chang  range  himself  on  the  side  of  the  reac- 
tionaries and  anti-foreigners  as  soon  as  he  finds  that 
matters  cannot  be  patched  up  by  one  of  his  favourite 
inak<--believes.  To  whatever  side  be  attaches  him- 
self he  will  brinsr  little  strength.  His  reputation  and 
following  are  both  gone,  and  his  political,  like  his  phy- 
sical, vigour  is  now  but  a  wreck. 

Of  Chang  Chih  Tung  the  writer  speaks  in  terms 
of  great  respect.  Old,  and  cautious,  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  reform,  but  he  bas  not  much  force 
behind  him,  and  is  strongly  cyposed  to  the  opium 
policy  of  the  foreigner.  Liu  Kun  Yi  is  stronger, 
younger,  more  energetic,  and  is  said  to  be  well  dis- 
posed to  England.  Sheng  is  "thoroughly  un- 
scrupulous," and  is  succeed]' n?',  to  the  guile  and 
humbug  of  Li  Hung  Chang. 


The    Boxers. 

The  first  July  number  of  the  "Nouvella  Revue" 
contains  an  interesting  paper  by  M.  .le  Pouvour- 
ville  on  the  Boxers.  The  author  hopes  that  the 
explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  ami  -foreign  out- 
break in  China  may  furnish  also  an  indication  of 
how  the  revolution  may  be  quelled,  and  also  how 
similar  revolutions  may  be  prevented  in  future. 
He  traces  the  indignation  of  the  Chinese  Tories 
at  the  invasion  of  the  foreig'i  devils  with  their 
railway  schemes,  and  shows  how  the  secret 
societies  of  the  Boxers,  under  tho  protection  of 
Prince  Tuan,  and  secretly  countenance!  by  the 
Dowager  Empress,  first  rose  against  the  engineers 
of  the  Franco-Belgian  railway,  and  so  started  a 
general  movement  against  foreigners.  M.  de 
Pouvourville  assures  us  that  the  connection  of  the 
word  "Boxer"  with  boxing  in  the  sense  of  the 
noble  art  of  self-defence  is  a  delusion.  The  sect, 
which  is  an  offshoot  of  one  of  the  two  great  secret 
societies  in  China,  is  called  Kiaotze.  which 
signifies  Society  of  Universal  Harmony;  the  dis- 
orderly youths  who  fight  in  the  streets  are  called 
Kiao,  and  from  the  confusion  of  these  different 
but  similar  words  has  arisen  the  very  false  deriva- 
tion. The  outbreak  is  merely  an  incident  in  the 
eternal  struggle  between  the  yellow  and  the  white 
man,  and  the  railway  concessions  are  merely  a 
pretext  for  a  revival  of  the  contest  which  wi'l 
only  end,  says  M.  de  Pouvourville,  either  in  the 
retreat  of  the  white  man  or  in  the  extermination 
of  the  yellow  man. 

A    Secret    Society    2,500    Years   Old. 
There  are,  as  has  always   been   said,   only   two 
secret  societies  in  China  of  any  importance — one 


for  the  North,  and  one  for  the  South;  and  the 
apparent  multiplication  of  secret  societies  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  any  group  of  members  belonging 
to  one  or  other  of  the  two  secret  societies  are  in 
the  habit  of  taking  a  special  name  when  they  seek 
to  accomplish  some  political  design,  in  order  that 
the  parent  society  may  not  be  compromised.  So  these 
so-called  Boxers  arose  out  of  the  determination 
to  resist  railway  extension.  These  Kiaotze,  as  they 
should  be  called,  emanate  from  the  great  Northern 
Secret  Society,  which  is  called  Thiendianhien, 
known  generally  in  Europe  as  the  Society  of  the 
True  Ancestor — this  ancestor  being  heaven,  "from 
which  we  all  come,  and  in  the  bosom  of  which 
we  shall  all  one  clay  be  restored."  This  society  has 
existed  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  years,  dur- 
ing which  it  has  considerably  changed  its  objects. 
It  was  at  first  a  mystical  organisation,  and  then 
it  developed  into  a  kind  of  Chinese  Freemasonry 
designed  to  preserve  the  solidarity  of  the  yellow 
race,  and  the  Chinaman,  even  if  he  is  hot  already 
a  member  of  it,  joins  it  the  moment  he  decides  to 
expatriate  himself  to  the  United  States,  or  Singa- 
pore, or  Ceylon  or  Australia,  or  any  other  country 
of  the  foreign  devil.  His  reason  for  doing  so  .6 
that  the  society  secures,  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
the  return  of  his  corpse  to  his  native  country,  an 
essential  object  with  them,  for  otherwise  it  would 
not  be  saved  and  restored  to  heaven,  the  True 
Ancestor,  unless  he  weie  buried  in  Chinese  snii. 
So  that  thus  the  very  process  of  emigration  which 
might  seem  the  weakness  makes  for  the  strength 
of  this  remarkable  society,  which  has  developed 
from  being  a  simple  friendly  society  of  Chinese  into 
a  definite  alliance  against  white  men.  The  Thien- 
dianhien counts  adherents  all  over  China,  but 
particularly  in  the  North. 

Another  in  the  South. 

The  other  secret  society,  which  is  better  organ- 
ised and  infTnitely  more  dangerous,  is  practically 
all  powerful  in  the  South;  and  M.  de  Pouvourville 
sees  in  it  the  great  danger  to  French  domination 
in  Indo-China.  It  may  be  called  the  white 
Nenufar,  and  like  the  Northern  Society  it  began  in 
mysticism  and  developed  into  political  tendencies. 
Now  it  has  become  absolutely  revolutionary,  having 
for  its  object  the  restoration  of  China  to  the 
Chinese;  and  to  belong  to  it,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  a  Chinaman. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  to  indicate  that 
the  objects  of  these  two  societies  are  irreconcilable. 
To  the  Northern  Society  belong  the  high  Man- 
darins, the  Ministers,  and  the  members  of  the 
Imperial  family,  all  of  whom,  like  the  great  Li 
Hung  Chang,  are  desirous  of  maintaining  their  own 
power,  which  is  bound  up  in  the  existing  order  of 
things.     The  Souther"  Society,  on  the  other  hand 
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the  bulk  of  whose  adherents  are  Chinese  of  poor 
race,  considers  the  present  dynasty  as  usurpers,  as 
indeed  they  arc.  It  dreams  of  the  fall  of  the  pre- 
sent dynasty,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a 
national  royal  family.  Railways  are  a  great  terror 
to  the  Northern  Society;  but  the  Southern  Society 
would  utilise  them  for  its  own  purposes. 


Chinese  as  Engineers. 

there  is  nothing  new.  we  are  told,  under  the  sun. 
and  Mr.  Win.  Ban  lay  Parsons,  in  the  July  "En- 
gineering Magazine,"  gives  yet  another  illustration 
of  the  old  adage.  Centuries  ago  the  Chinese  were 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  good  engineering 
design.  In  that  far  Eastern  land  the  structures  that 
impress  the  engineering  observer  most  strongly  are 
the  bridges,  the  pagodas,  the  city  walls,  and  cer- 
tain details  of  building  construction.  These  are 
found  not  only  in  the  portions  of  the  vast  Empire 
into  which  foreign  ideas  have  penetrated,  but  also 
in  the  unexplored  interior,  and  of  such  self-evident 
age  as  to  stamp  them  as  genuinely  Chinese  both  in 
workmanship  and  plan. 

The  "Roman"  Arch. 

The  arch  is  generally  believed  to  be  of  Roman 

origin,  but  its  general  use  throughout  China,  and 

the  undoubted  antiquity  of  so  many  of  the  existing 
examples  clearly  demonstrate  that  it  long  antedates  any 
possible  foreign  suggestions,  and  go  a  long  way  to 
establish  it  as  of  Chinese  origin — a  development,  how- 
ever, which.  I:ke  printing  and  gunpowder,  and  so  many 
other  inventions  and  discoveries,  never  passed  beyond 
the  national  borders.  .  .  .  The  largest  application 
of  the  arch  principle  is  in  the  building  of  bridges,  where 
spans  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  are  common,  while  single 
spans  of  fifty  feet  are  seen,  and  larger  ones  probably 
exist. 

Mr.  Parsons  is  full  of  praise  for  the  structure 
and  design  of  these  bridges;  but  speaking  of  the 
most  remarkable  bridge  he  saw,  a  wooden  canti- 
lever, consisting  of  six  spans,  he  says:  — 

The  superstructure  is  not  so  old  as  the  substructure, 
the  timber  having  been  undoubtedly  replaced,  possibly 
many  times;  but  it  was  when  visited  in  horrible  con- 
dition of  decay.  It  will  stand,  however,  without  re- 
pairs or  attention— as  all  structures  in  China  are  al- 
lowed to  do — until  some  day  an  extra  large  crowd  will 
be  too  much  for  the  rotten  timbers  to  hold  up,  and  it 
will  collapse  with  great  loss  of  life. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  artistic  and  essentially 
Oriental  design  the  pagoda  possesses  the  greatest 
interest.  Unfortunately,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
large  ones  are  being  allowed  to  crumble  to  decay. 
They  range  from  100  to  200  feet  in  height,  and  are 
always  composed  of  an  odd  number  of  stories.  Not 
even  in  the  latest  innovation  in  house-building 
can  the  Western  architect  pretend  that  he  has  dis- 
covered anything  which  was  not  known  centuries 
ago  in  the  Far  East.    Mr.  Parsons  says:  — 

The  method  of  putting  up  buildincrs  with  a  rigid 
frame,    and    then    encasing    them    with    thin    mae 


u  ills,  is  supposed  to  be  something  essentially  Ameri- 
can: but,  like  so  many  designs  claimed  as  modern,  it 
finds  a  universal  application  all  over  China..  Al- 
though the  Chinaman  has  everywhere  at  hand  brick- 
making  clay,  the  product  is  not  good,  owing  to  his  un- 
fortunate tendency  to  over-economy,  which  in  this  par- 
ticular case  takes' the  form  of  insufficient  burning.  To 
give  sufficient  rigidity,  house  walls  have  to  be  made 
thick,  and  thick  walls  he  found,  as  we  have  found,  en- 
croach seriously  on  floor  space;  therefore,  he  has  de- 
veloped "  cage  construction."  The  materials  employed 
are  usually  round  timbers,  connected  by  mortise  and 
pin  joints*  while  the  roof  truss  is  a  peculiar  and  in- 
genious combination  of  beams,  taking  load  near  the 
abutments  onlv. 

The  Great  Wall. 

Peculiarly  interesting  just  now  is  the  mention  of 
the  Great  Wall,  with  its  length  of  1,500  miles,  cross- 
ing wild  hills  and  desert  valleys,  with  its  keeps 
and  arched  gateways,  with  its  parapets  and  moats. 
Mr.  Parsons  penned  his  article  before  the  outburst 
in  China,  which  has  destroyed,  for  some  time  at 
any  rate,  all  hopes  of  introducing  Western  methods 
in  engineering  practice,  but  what  he  says  of  the 
Chinese  as  engineers  will  always  remain  true. 

Opportunity  for  Western  Enterprise. 
Undoubtedly  the  Chinaman  has  been  a  great  en- 
gineer in  the  past;  but  will  he  let  things  rest  as 
they  are,  or  will  he  set  about  to  learn  the  newer 
forms  of  applied  science,  especially  in  the  direction 
in  which  he  is  most  deficient — improved  and  modern 
methods  of  transportation?  Mr.  Parsons  thinks 
he  will  remain  where  he  is.  He  can  construct 
bridges,  pagodas  and  walls,  but  cannot  make  a 
machine  the  basal  principle  of  which  is  movement. 
In  this  field  the  ground  lies  unbroken  and  the  soil  is 
rich.  The  author  points  out  the  peculiar  circum- 
stance that  the  Chinese,  who  are  so  strongly 
economical,  are  absolutely  lacking  in  .the  idea  of 
economy  of  movement:  — 

The  development  that  is  to  come  will  be,  therefore, 
along  this  line,  and  will  show  itself  primarily  in 
methods  of  moving  people  and  goods— namely,  in  means 
of  transportation:  secondly,  in  the  methods  of  moving 
the  great  untouched  mineral  wealth  from  its  i  xisting 
subterranean  h'dinc-places  to  the  surface — that  is.  in 
mining;  and  thirdly,  in  all  matters  of  construction 
whose  parts  are  moving — namely,  machines. 


German  Enterprise  at  Kiao  Chau. 

Germany  has  been  a  good  deal  reproached  for 
her  action  in  beginning  the  partition  of  China. 
But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  morality  of  her 
seizure  of  Kiao  Chau,  there  is  no  doubt  that  she 
has  made  the  best  of  her  new  possession.  Mr. 
Charles  Denby,  late  Secretary  of  Legation  in  China, 
contributes  to  the  "Forum"  for  July  a  very  in- 
teresting article,  in  which  He  describes  the  policy 
of  Germany  in  China  since  1898.  Shantung,  Mr. 
Denby  points  out,  was  the  only  maritime  province 
in  which  Germany  could  have  obtained  a  port 
without  trenching  on   the   interests  of  the   other 
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European  Powers,  and  England's  agreement  not 
to  extend  her  railways  from  Wei-Hai-Wei  is  a 
practical  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  Shantung 
comes  within  the  sphere  of  Germany. 
Public  Works. 
What  has  Germany  done  to  justify  her  posses- 
sion of  Kiao  Chau?  She  is  building  a  great 
breakwater  inside  the  bay  which  will  afford  the 
best  harbour  between  Hong  Kong  and  Port  Arthur. 
Public  works  are  being  carried  on  on  a  most  com- 
prehensive plan,  and  millions  of  marks  are  being 
spent.  Five  millions  of  marks  were  voted  for 
Kiao  Chau  in  1898,  eight  millions  in  1899,  and  a 
larger  sum  is  contemplated  for  this  year.  With 
this  money  roads  are  being  built,  a  system  of 
sewage  is  under  way,  bridges  are  being  built, 
harbours  improved,  channels  buoyed,  and  light- 
houses erected.  Foresters  have  been  brought  from 
Germany  to  restore  the  vegetation  on  the  denuded 
hills:  — 

Besides  the  money  spent  by  the  German  Government 
itself,  encouragement  has  been  given  to  a  number  of 
syndicates  to  take  up  enterprises  in  Shantung.  The 
breakwater  now  under  construction,  at  the  cost  of  mil- 
lions of  marks,  is  the  work  of  a  syndicate.  Another 
syndicate  has  contracted  to  build  a  railroad  from  Tsing- 
tau  to  the  coal-field  at  Wei  Hsien,  about  100  miles 
distant,  in  two  years,  and  thence  to  Chinanfu.  150 
miles  further,  in  two  years  more.  Here  the  road  will 
connect  with  the  Tientsin-Chinkiang  trunk-line,  for 
which  an  Anglo-German  syndicate  has  a  concession. 

The  Effect  on  the  Natives. 

But  better  than  all  this  is  the  effect  upon  the 

native  population.     Mr.   Denby  says:  — 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  poverty 
means  such  absolute  destitution  as  in  China;  and  the 
necessities  of  human  life,  under  the  stress  of  adversity, 
come  nearer  to  zero  here  than  the  Western  mind  can 
conceive.  At  present,  with  German  money  ireely 
spent,  plenty  prevails;  work  being  easy  to  find,  and 
labour  well  paid.  American  ilour  has  usurped  the 
place  of  the  sweet  potato  as  the  staple  ar- 
ticle of  food.  In  German  Shantung  all  have  enough 
to  eat,  while  those  in  other  parts  of  the  province 
are  threatened  with  terrible  famine. 

Germany's   Native  Soldiers. 

"The    purpose   of    Germany,"    says    Mr.    Denby, 

"is  commercial,  not  military."  But  the  military  side 

has   not  been   neglected.     The   port  is  garrisoned 

by  two  thousand  German  troops,  and  experiments 

are  being  made  in  drilling  Chinese:  — 

Since  October  1,  1S99,  they  have  now  enlisted  125 
men — 100  foot  and  25  horse — forming  the  nucleus  of 
the  Kaiser's  first  Chinese  regiment.  The  Chinese 
enter  eagerly  into  this  service.  They  receive  eight 
Mexican  dollars  per  month,  with  good  food,  good  quar- 
ters, and  clothing,  which  is  tar  more  than  they  could 
hope  to  obtain  in  any  other  employment.  At  first 
the  promptness  and  accuracy  of  military  drill  .ire  'cry 
trying  to  the  Chinese.  To  be  well  set  up  and  *aultlyss 
in  appearance,  to  obey  instantly  and  precisely  the  orders 
given  to  them,  are  qualities  about  as  un-Chinese  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  how  an  awkward  coolie 
can  be  transformed  into  an  alert,  intelligent,  and  ready 
soldier,  and  this  in  less  than  two  months. 

The   Germans   assert   that    they   can   rely   upon 

their  troops,  but  they  declare  that  no  Chinese  army, 


however,  well-drilled  and  armed,  is  dangerous 
unless  led  by  foreigners.  The  Chinese  recruits  are 
all  selected  for  physical  soundness,  and  their 
powers  of  endurance  have  been  remarked  by  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  them.  The  new  squad 
at  Li-Tsun  was  marched  34  kilometres  without  any 
ill  effects  eight  days  after  enlistment — an  experi- 
ment which  the  officer  in  command  admitted  could 
not  have  been  tried  in  Germany.  As  cavalry, 
however,  the  Chinaman  does  not  seem  to  have 
proved  a  success. 

The  lack  of  inland  water  transit  is  the  great 
defect  of  Kiao  Chau.  But  the  Germans  think  they 
can  do  anything  with  their  railways.  On  the 
whole,  Mr.  Denby  draws  a  very  promising  picture 
of  German  activity  in  China,  and  it  is  not  very 
pleasant  to  contrast  with  it  Wei-Hai-Wei,  and 
reflect  upon  the  distinction  between  Grabbing  as 
a  rational  policy,  and  Grabbing  without  either 
morals  or  method. 


Reorganisation  of  Empire. 

r'What  Imperialism  Means"  is  the  title  of  a 
paper  by  J.  H.  Muirhead  in  the  August  "Fort- 
nightly." He  finds  Imperialism  to  be  no  new  thing. 
It  prevailed  in  the  eighteenth  and  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  present  century.  Edmund  Burke  de- 
clared our  dependencies  to  be  "the  first,  the  dearest, 
the  most  delicate  objects  of  the  internal  policy  of 
the  Empire."  The  Imperial  passion  was  depressed 
by  the  rise  and  dominance  of  the  Manchester 
School.  But  as  that  school  has  declined,  the 
Imperial  idea  has  been  on  the  ascendant.  The 
name  of  Carlyle  more  than  any  other  stands  for 
the  new  Imperialism.  He  dwelt  on  the  great 
Empire-builders,  Cromwell  and  Frederick.  He 
voiced  the  call  of  our  lands  across  the  sea.  The 
early  eighties  saw  the  new  movement  attain  depth 
and  cohesion:  then  occurred  "the  great  awaken- 
ing that  followed  the  death  of  Gordon,"  the  publica- 
tion of  Seeley's  "Expansion  "  and  Froude's 
"Oceana." 

Social  Study  of  Subject  Kace.-». 

To  the  anti-Imperialist  who  enlarges  on  the 
crimes  by  which  we  acquired  our  Empire,  Mr. 
Muirhead  replies  that  altogether  they  do  not 
amount  to  the  crime  we  should  commit  by  re- 
nouncing or  abandoning  it.  He  divides  our  task 
into  the  political  and  into  the  educational.  We 
have  not  quite  solved  the  political  problem,  but 
have  gone  far  with  the  solution.  But  the  infinitely 
greater  task  is  the  reconstruction  of  the  moral, 
industrial  and  social  ideas  of  four  or  five  hundred 
million  human  beings  in  every  grade  of  culture. 
And  so  far  "we  have  taken  no  trouble  to  understand 
the  people  we  are  educating":  — 
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What  is  wanted  is  a  Child  Study  Association  on  a 
large  scale,  ol  which  every  civil  Bervanl  and  teacher  in 
India  and  Africa  shall  be  members,  Eor  the  sympathetic 
,.i  the  children  of  our  Empire.  For  of  all  the 
prophecies  to  which  we  ran  commit  ourselves,  Uns, 
surely,  is  the  leasl  uncertain  that  we  shall  make  no 
headway,  nor  accomplish  anything  of  any  value  to  our 
subjects,  to  ourselves;  or  to  the  world,  without  it.  It 
is  hero  that  our  main  problem  lies,  tor  it  is  just  here, 
as  already  suggested,  that  the  natural  advantages  we 
have  hitherto  possessed  arc  likely  to  fail  us.  So  long 
as  it  is  a  question  of  order,  discipline,  administration, 
the  Anglo  Saxon  combination  of  patience  and  pluck, 
energy  and  adaptability  to  circumstances,  give  us  pro- 
bably an  advantage  over  any  other  nation.  It  is  when 
we  com,  to  more" delicate  tasks,  such  as  education  and 
social  reconstruction,  requiring  higher  refinements  of 
insight,  tact,  and  sympathy,  that  our  national  genius  is 
apt  to 'forsake  us.'  This  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why 
we  should  despair  of  them. 

Egypt  is  quoted  as  an  example  of  what  we  can 
do  when  we  try,  with  this  illustrative  incident:  — 

A  story  is  told  of  an  English  engineer  who,  in  a  par- 
ticularly drv  year,  saved  the  crops  of  thousands  of  the 
people  of  Upper  Egypt  by  his  prompt  energy  and  un- 
remitting labour.  Their  joy  was  unbounded,  and  no- 
thins  would  content  them,  at  the  great  Thanksgiving 
that  was  held  in  consequence  in  the  •  hief  Mosque  of 
the  district,  but  that  the  Englishman  should  be  present. 
This  was  an  unheard-of  thing,  but  such  was  the  grati- 
tude of  the  people  that  the  most  deep-rooted  •supersti- 
tion was  overcome,  and  the  stranger  not  only  was  per- 
mitted, but  compelled,  to  share  in  their  worship.  Be- 
Kgion  and  science  were  for  once  reconciled. 

Three  Essentials. 

The  "Quarterly  Review,"  in  a  paper  on  domestic 
parties  and  Imperial  Government,  argues  that  in 
face  of  German  hostility  and  naval  ambition  "it 
is  now  necessary  for  this  country  to  be  prepared 
to  meet  and  crush  the  allied  navies  of  the  three 
strongest  and  richest  Powers  in  the  continent  of 
Europe."  The  writer  lays  stress  on  what  he  calls 
three  "essentials  of  any  approach  to  Imperial 
safety":  a  clear  and  consistent  policy  on  all 
Imperial  questions:  full  recognition  of  the  place 
of  the  "great  daughter-states"  in  the  guidance  of 
Imperial  polity:  an  accepted  plan  for  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  resources,  naval  and  military,  of  all 
parts  of  the  Empire.  To  promote  the  first  object 
— the  withdrawal  of  the  party  system  from  the 
Imperial  sphere — the  writer  approves  the  sugges- 
tion that  Lord  Rosebery  should  succeed  Lord 
Salisbury  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

An  Imperial  Council. 
To  serve  the  second  aim,  "the  close  of  the  pre- 
sent war  should  be  followed,  as  speedily  as  may 
be,  by  the  summoning  of  an  Imperial  conference" 
to  give  expression  to  Colonial  opinion  on  the  settle- 
ment of  South  Africa,  and  to  agree  upon  the 
character  of  Imperial  defences  required,  as  well 
as  on  the  proportions  of  aid  in  men  and  money  to 
come  from  each  State  in  the  Empire.  The  writer 
holds  that  no  smaller  changes  could  be  made  in  the 
joint  administration  of  Empire  than  are  suggested 
by  the  defence  committee:  — 


L'here    should    be    formed   an   Imperial  .yoimcil,   eon- 
of  members  appointed  by  the  United  Kingdom 

and  b'v  the  three  urci  groups  of  self-governing  Colonies 
~Nor«-h  American,  Australasian,  and  South  African. 
This  would  not  be  a  large  body.  lhe  suggestion  is 
that  it  should  include— on  the  part  of  the  united  King- 
dom, the  Indian  Empire  and  the  Crown  Colonies— the 
Prime  Minister,  the  Secretaries  ot  State  for  foreign 
Affairs  War,  Colonies  and  India,  the  lirst  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Each 
of  the  great  groups  of  self-governing  Colonies  .vould 
send  its  direct  representative. 

Colonies    in    the    Cabinet. 

The   writer   also  says:  — 

'there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  proposal, 
which  has  occasionally  been  put  forward,  that  stand- 
in"  Colonial  representatives  should  be  admitted  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  at  all  times  when 
forei<rn°affairs  are  under  its  consideration,  or  should  be 
regularly,  and  as  of  right,  taken  into  consultation  bv 
the  Foreign  Secretary  in  all  matters  affecting  Colonial 
interests."  .  .  lhe  voices  even  of  Radical  cavil 
against  a  firm  and  clear  Imperial  line  will  be,  if  not 
stalled,  reduced  in  number  and  shrillness  by  the  evi- 
dence that  such  a  line  has  been  taken  up  and  is  being 
pursued  with  the  approval  of  the  chosen  plenipoten- 
tiary representatives  of  the  profoundly  democratic 
daughter-states  of  the  Empire. 

League  v.  Federation. 

While  the  Conservative  "Quarterly"  boldly 
welcomes  a  policy  of  drastic  innovation,  the 
"Edinburgh"  adopts  a  much  more  cautious  line. 
It  draws  a  great  distinction  between  Colonial  and 
Imperial  Federation;  and  argues  that  Dominion 
and  Commonwealth  do  not  destroy  the  distance 
that  parts  us  from  a  similarly  federated  empire. 
The  writer  says:  — 

What  is  needed  among  the  various  States  within 
the  Empire  is  consultation  inter  se,  rather  than  joint 
control;  and  the  true  ideal  at  which  to  aim  would  seem 
to  be  rather  a  great  British  League  under  one  sovereign 
and  flag  than  a  Supreme  Federal  Government.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  surely  wiser  to  let  The  Constitution  grow  as 
heretofore  by  usage,  and  by  positive  reforms  based 
on  experience,  rather  than  to  attempt  in  pursuance 
of  a  great  idea  fundamental  changes  in  a  system  full, 
no  doubt,  of  theoretical  imperfections,  but  which  never- 
theless works  surprisingly   well. 


Plans  of  Military  Reconstruction. 
(1)  The  Bitter  Need  of  It. 

"Having  eyes  they  see  not,"  is  the  mournful 
verdict  of  "An  Englishman"  in  the  "National 
Review"  on  our  authorities.  The  Government  is 
apathetic,  the  Press  is  silent.  The  self-deception 
of  the  nation  is  symptomatic  of  moral  decay. 

French  Navy  and  Army  Ready. 

The   writer  calls   attention   to   "grave   dangers" 

of  imminent  urgency:  — 

The  first  arises  from  the  presence  in  the  Channel, 
for,  I  believe,  the  first  time  in  history,  of  a  French 
naval  force  equal  if  not  superior  to  our  fighting  strength 
in  home  waters.  At  this  actual  moment  the  French 
have  at  Cherbourg  and  Brest  no  less  than  eighteen 
battleships  and  fourteen  cruisers,  all  modern  or  mod- 
ernised throughout;  that  is  to  say,  where  the  ships  are 
of    antiquated    construction,    rebuilt,    reboilered,    and 
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brought  well  up  to  date.  Britain  lias  at  this  moment 
twenty-five  battleships  and  twenty-three  cruisers  in 
commission  in  home  waters,  but  when  we  look  into  our 
own  catalogue  ot  battleships,  the  greatest  misgivings 
may  be  felt.  Not  only  are  fifteen  out  of  the  twotity- 
five  ot  antiquated  design,  too  often  with  old  boilers, 
and  a  great  amount  of  inflammable  wood  in  their  hulls, 
but  actually,  as  1  have  said  already,  four  of  our  ves- 
sels carry  the  muzzle  loader  as  part,  if  not  the  mam 
part,  of  their  armament.  And  whereas  in  the  French 
fleet  there  is  an  officer  in  command,  Admiral  Gervais, 
who  has  for  years  been  preparing  himself  for  the  special 
task  of  directing  the  combined  French  squadrons  in 
the  event  of  war  with  England,  and  who  has  made  him- 
self familiar  with  the  capacity  of  the  ships  and  the 
officers  under  his  control,  it  is  impossible  to  discern 
that  we  have  in  England  any  such  "  Admiralissimo." 

Hut  not  only  is  there  a  great  French  fleet  in  the 
Channel;  there  is  also  a  great  French  army,  not  far 
short  of  200,000  men,  mobilised  at  Chartres,  which,  as 
a  study  of  any  good  map  will  show,  lies  conveniently 
near  the  Channel  ports. 

Oua  Naval  Force  Defective. 
Kir  JohnC.  R.  Colomb,  in  thy  "Fortnightly,"  com- 
plains that — 

While  both  the  United  States  and  Germany  are  able 
to  produce  marine  battalions  promptly  over  sea  wher- 
ever necessary,  we  cannot.  .  .  .  This  is  the  first 
time  in  the  last  century  and  a  half  of  our  history 
that  a  state  of  war  finds  us  unable  to  produce  in 
South  Africa,  China,  or  anywhere  over  sea,  a  marine 
brigade,  or  even  a  battalion  or  complete  battery  ri 
marine  artillery. 

Medical  Undeustaffing. 

Sir  Walter  Foster  reviews  in  the  "Contem- 
porary" the  history  of  the  Hospital  Scandals  in 
South  Africa.     He  says:  — 

Whilst  the  nation  did  everything  possible,  humanly 
speaking,  there  has  been  fault  somewhere  which  must 
be  investigated  to  the  bottom.  The  R.A.M.C.  is  not 
(in  my  opinion)  responsible,  nor  are  the  civil  surgeons 
and  staffs  sent  out  to  help  them.  But  surely  it  is  a 
little  noteworthy  as  an  example  of  the  mal-administra- 
tion  of  the  War  Office  that  even  at  the  present  time, 
when  we  have  the  greatest  army  in  the  field  that 
ever  fought  for  this  country,  the  R.A.M.C.  all  told 
should  number  less  than  was  declared  by  a  late 
Director-General  (Sir  Thomas  Crawford)  to  be  "  peri- 
lously low  tor  a  peace  establishment."  No  vonder 
there  were  not  enough  officers  of  the  R.A.M.C,  even 
aided  as  they  were  by  a  more  than  equal  number  of 
civilian  doctors,  to  meet  the  needs  at  Bloemfontein 
when  the  stress  was  worst.  It  has  recently  been 
pointed  out  that  the  German  Expeditionary  force  for 
China  has  fil  medical  officers,  as  against  62,  which  is 
the  number  for  a  British  force  of  equal  strength. 

(2)     WHAT    IS    TO    BE    DONE. 

The  "Nineteenth  Century"  gives  nine  pages  of 
additional  signatures  of  persons  intending  to  join 
an  association  or  vigilance  committee,  which  is 
to  fix  public  attention  on  "the  lessons  of  the  War." 
A  public  meeting  is  to  be  called  to  inaugurate  it 
after  the  holiday  season  is  over.  The  editor  de- 
fines the  "ordinary  business  principles"  asked  for 
as  in  the  main,  "  (1)  personal  responsibility;  (2) 
payment  by  results;  and  (3)  promotion  by  merit." 
Seven  papers  are  contributed  on  these  thr?e  de- 
mands. Mr.  Alfred  Harms  worth  is  one  of  the 
writers,  and  laments  that  "we  are  suffering  fr.un 


a  national  self-sufficiency  that  is  new  and 
dangerous,  especially  dangerous  in  view  of  the 
growth  of  the  United  States  and  united  Germany. 
Our  people  .  .  .  are  now  the  last  among 
civilised  folk  to  adopt  new  inventions,  and  we 
thereby  lose  all  the  new  trades  that  arise  out  of 
these  inventions." 

Increase  of  Infantry. 
The  Earl  of  Northbrook  finds  the  strength  of 
"our  infantry"  proved  to  be  insufficient,  and  urges 
that  the  present  Militia  Reserve  should  be  abol- 
ished; that  all  future  engagements  for  the  Militia 
should  be  for  service  at  home  in  time  of  peace  and 
abroad  in  time  of  war;  and  that  a  real  Militia 
Reserve  should  be  formed  of  those  who  had  com- 
pleted   their    Militia    engagements. 

The  New  War  Horse 
"How  to  Breed  Horses  for  War"  is  the  question 
which  exercises  Mr.  Wilfrid  S.  Blunt's  pen.  He 
would  organise  Government  studs  in  Canada, 
West  Australia,  Basutoland,  India,  but  not  in  the 
Home  Country.  He  would  select  mares  of  hardy 
outdoor  breeds,  such  as  the  South  American  breeds 
of  Spanish  origin,  and  Arab  stallions.  He  would 
give  the  herd  a  wide  range  of  poor  land.  Hardy 
ponies  are  wanted.  The  huge,  well-fed  cavalry 
horse  suffers  and  dies  where  the  pony,  inured  to 
hardship,  survives. 

A  New  Drill-book. 

"A  Staff  Officer,"  who  has  been  through,  every 
fight  in  Natal  which  led  to  the  relief  of  Lady- 
smith,  writes  in  the  "Contemporary"  on  '  the  War 
and  the  Drill-book."  A  study  of  the  casualty  lists 
should,  he  holds,  lead  to  condemnation  of  the  pre- 
sent Drill-book  and  the  making  of  a  new  one.  He 
condemns  our  peace-training  as  favouring  the  per- 
nicious "  Cult  of  the  Bayonet,"  whereas  it  is  by 
fire  and  by  fire  alone  that  an  enemy  must  ordinarily 
be  vanquished.  Greater  attention  needs  to  be 
paid  to  scouting  and  to  getting  men  quicker  into 
the  firing  line.  They  must  also  be  taught  how  to 
take  to  cover;  and  more  space  be  given  to  the  art 
of  flanking.  Forty-six  pages  are  now  given  to  the 
frontal  attack,  and  only  five  lines  to  other  kinds 
of  attack.  The  writer  concludes,  "the  American 
Attache's  remark,  on  seeing  Colenso,  seems  worth 
all  the  forty-six  pages: — 'Say,  isn't  there  a  way 
round?'  " 

Dous  and  Ligut  Tests. 

The  military  critic  of  the  "  Westminster 
Gazette"  contributes  to  the  "National  Review"  a 
host  of  suggestions  derived  from  South  African 
experience.  Two  may  be  mentioned.  For  the 
supply  of  ammunition  to  men  lying  prone  under 
fire  human  bearers  are  certain  to  be  shot,  and 
specially   trained   dogs   are   recommended    for   the 
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purpose.       Bell    tents   are   a    luxury     which     the 
soldier  must  in  future  contrive  to  do  without:  — 

Several  light  and  exceedingly  portable  tents  have 
been  devised  which  are  in  every  way  superior  to  the 
bell  tent.  1  have  seen  one  in  particular,  winch  only 
weighs  a  few  pounds,  which  will  comfortably  shelter 
three  men.  and  which  can  be  packed  into  three  small 
packages  of  quite  insignificant  weight,  and  thus  divided 
amongsl  the  men  who  are  to  inhabit  it. 

Compulsory  Service;  Fob 
Lord  Newton  deplores  in  the  "National"  the 
Government's  rejection  of  the  Militia  Balloi  Bill 
as  "a  case  of  paternal  desertion."  For  it  was 
brought  forward  in  1899  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in 
time  of  peace,  but  when  war  had  shown  our  weak- 
ness, this,  "the  one  practical  measure  which  would 
have  given  the  country  a  real  army  for  home 
defence,"  was  not  even  alluded  to.  When  it  was 
again  introduced  last  June  by  Lord  Wemyss,  it 
was  disowned  by  the  Government!  The  writer 
concludes  with  the  remark  that  "if  the  present 
policy  of  the  expansion  of  our  Empire  is  to  be  con- 
tinued the  adoption  of  some  modified  system  of 
enforce  '.  military  service  for  home  defence  is  not 
only  desirable  but  unavoidable." 

-and  Against. 
Vice- Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge,  late  Director 
of  the  Naval  Intelligence  Department,  states  some 
facts  and  explodes  some  fancies  about  the  old  press- 
gang.  It  is  a  common  idea  that  the  navy  was 
chiefly  supplied  with  compulsory  recruits.  The 
writer  explains  that  this  was  a  mistake,  due 
partly  to  confusion  of  two  very  different  words. 
"A  prest-man  was  really  a  man  who  received  the 
prest  of  12d.  as  a  soldier  when  enlisted."  Prestare 
meant  to  lend  or  give  beforehand.  Prest-men  were 
thus  voluntarily  enlisted  men!  Coercion  was  cm 
ployed  by  the  press- gang;  but  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  recruits  were  thus  obtained.  In  1803,  37,000 
volunteers  came  forward  to  serve,  and  only  2,000 
were  obtained  by  compulsion.  The  Vice-Admiral 
concludes :  — 

Compulsory  service  .  .  failed  completely  to  effect 
what  had  been  expected  of  it.  In  the  great  days  of 
old  our  fleet,  after  all,  was  manned,  not  by  impressed 
men,  but  by  volunteers.  It  was  largely  due  to  that 
that  we  beci masters  of  the  sea. 

To   Pbeyent  Hospital  Scandals. 

Mr.  Arthur  Stanley,  M.P.,  suggests  in  the  "  Na- 
tional Review"  that  the  difficulty  be  met  by  re- 
taining the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  as  it  at 
present  exists,  but  adding  a  separate  branch  to 
deal  solely  with  the  organisation.  He  is  very 
severe  on  the  cruelty  of  understaffing,  both  to  the 
patients  and  to  the  staff. 

Among  the  English  periodicals  containing  ar- 
ticles on  the  Paris  Exhibition  are  the  "  Art  'Jour- 
nal "  and  the  "Temple  Magazine"  for  May. 


Colossal  Wheat  Combine: 

Russia's  Pboposal  to  the  "United  States. 

One  of  the  most  sensational  disclosures  of  the 
month  is  that  made  by  J.  D.  Whelpley  in  the 
August  "Fortnightly."  It  is  entitled  "An  Inter- 
national Wheat  Corner,"  and  is  described  as  "a 
heretofore  secret  chapter  in  the  diplomatic  history 
of  the  United  States."  The  writer  supplies  "exact 
copies"  of  documents  on  file  in  the  department  at 
Washington,  and  gives  details  of  the  Russian  pro- 
posals on  the  authority  of  the  Russian  officials 
who  conceived  them.  The  startling  announcement 
runs  as  follows:  — 

On  the  morning  of  November  4,  1896,  the  Russian  Min- 
ister to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Kotzebae,  acting  under  in- 
structions from  his  Government,  proposed  to  the  Hon 
Richard  H.  Oinev.  then  the  American  Secretary  of 
State  that  Russia  and  the  United  States  should  enter 
into  a  combine  to  corner  the  surplus  wheat  of  the 
world,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  price  of  that 
cereal  100  per  cent.  As  explained  by  the  Russian 
Minister,  this  Government  trust  was  to  be  created  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  Russia  and  the 
United  States,  but  it  was  believed  that  it  would  result 
in  time  to  be  of  equal  benefit  to  the  wheat-producers  of 
the    entire    world. 

The  American  Answer. 

Secretary  Olney  passed  on  the  proposals  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  J.  Sterling  Morton, 
who  declined  them  rather  emphatically,  declaring 
that  "the  relation  of  supply  and  demand  is  the  sole 
regulator  of  value."  The  matter  was  at  once 
dropped  by  Russia  as  a  diplomatic  overture,  but  she 
has  been  busy  accumulating  facts  and  arguments 
against  the  belief  in  'supply  and  demand"  as 
decisive  criterion.  She  has  shown  that,  while  the 
area  and  quantity  of  wheat  grown  advanced  only 
5  per  cent,  in  1882-1893  and  the  wheat-eating 
populations  advanced  11  per  cent,  in  number,  with 
a  steady  increase  of  wheat  consumption  per  head, 
the  price  of  wheat  dropped  50  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  although  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply, 
prices  fell  by  one  half. 

What   it  Would  Mean   to   England. 

Russia  still  hopes  to  bring  round  the  United 
States  to  her  way  of  thinking.  If  she  succeeds, 
Mr.  Whelpley  thus  hints  at  the  stupendous  con- 
senuences :  — 

The  possibilities  of  such  a  Government  wheat  trust 
as  is  proposed  bv  Russia  are  startling.  The  wheat 
crop  of  the  world  in  1898  was  2,879.000.000  bushels.  The 
price  realised  by  the  farmer  is  about  fifty  cents  a  bushel 
under  ordinary  conditions.  Russia  proposes  to  add  nearly 
a  billion  and  a  half  of  dollars  to  the  value  of  this  wheat 
crop  of  the  world.  To  the  United  States,  producing 
700,000,000  bushels,  this  would  mean  a  gain  of  about 
350,000.000  dols  to  the  agricultural  districts.  To  the  Rus- 
sian farmers. Droducing about 400,000,000 bushels,  it  would 
mean  a  yearly  gain  of  200.000,000  dols..  which  would  be 
nearly  all  net  profit,  as  the  consumption  of  wheat  by 
the  farmer  bears  small  proportion  to  his  production. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  England,  importing  12.~>.100,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  it  would  mean  an  increase  of  over 
60,0    i,000  dollars  a  year  in  her  bread  bill.      The  fanners 
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of  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  benefited  to  the 
extent  of  30,000,000  dols.  by  the  increased  price  for  then- 
wheat,  but  the  Russian  American  wheat  trust  would 
deal  the  English  people  the  hardest  blow  of  all.  Upon 
France  and  Germany  it  would  also  fall  heavily. 

A  New  Division  of  Mankind. 

So  serious,  in  fact,  would  it  be  to  the  wheat-import- 
ing countries,  that  it  would  soon  constitute  a  bond  of 
international  sympathy  which  would  ally  the  great 
wheat-importing  countries  as  against  those  exporting. 
In  the  first  group  would  come  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands, 
and  many  other  smaller  countries.  In  the  opposing 
group  would  be  Russia,  Austria,  Roumania,  and  all 
of  North  and  South  America. 

The  vista  of  international  politics  opened  up  is 
indeed  astounding.  It  suggests  a  reversion  to  the 
most  primitive  facts.  The  Powers  that  have  the 
surplus  stock  of  the  world's  food  in  their  hands, 
if  they  stand  together,  need  not  proclaim  war; 
they  only  need  to  proclaim — famine;  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  must  yield — or  fight  for  very  life. 

The  writer  does  not  expect  the  United  States  to 
consent  to  combine  during  the  lifetime  of  the  pre- 
sent generation.  But  he  points  out  what  an  induce- 
ment is  offered  to  the  farmers  of  America  and  their 
agrarian  party  to  respond  to  the  advances  of 
Russia. 


The  Art  of  Dressing  Well. 

A  slightly  absurd  discussion  on  this  subject  is 
carried  on  with  great  gravity  in  the  "Lady's 
Realm."  the  result  being,  of  course,  to  leave  matters 
just  where  they  were  befqre.  There  are  two  ab- 
solute essentials  to  being  well  dressed,  money  and 
taste;  and  two  highly  desirable  adjuncts,  time  and 
thought.  The  general  conclusions  are  not  novel— 
we  are  too  smart;  we  forget  that  well-dressed  people 
must  be  suitably  dressed;  money  alone  will  not 
solve  the  problem  of  good  dressing,  and  our 
neighbours  across  the  Channel  spend  less  and  look 
much  better  than  we  do.  But  after  reading  the 
symposium,  it  is  quifa  obvious  that  most  women 
had  better  at  once  resign  themselves  to 
being  hopeles-  guys,  the  minimum  estimate 
being  £50  a  year  to  spend  on  dress.  This, 
combined  with  taste,  thought  and  much  time, 
may  save  one  from  utter  frumpishness. 
Another  lady  gives  £100  as  a  minimum  esti- 
mate for  a  good  manager.  The  vexed  question  of 
whether  women  dress  to  please  men  or  not  is  also 
raised,  the  conclusions  being  diametrically 
opposite.  The  Countess  de  la  Warr,  whose  re- 
marks are  as  sensible  as  any,  observes:  — 

To  my  mind  the  art  of  dressing  well  consists  . 
in   so  having  on   the   right   dress   for   the  occasion   that 

no  notice  is  taken  of  it.       What   spoils   g I    dressing 

is  that  evervone  tries  to  dress  against  the  other,  and  ill 
want  their  particular  dress  to  be  remarked.  It  is  quite 
a  mistake  to  think  that  women  dress  for  men  to  ad- 
mire. To  begin  with,  not  one  man  in  twenty  ever 
looks  into  the  detail   of  a   lady'>   dies,.       As   loin    as 


he  sees  nothing  to  offend  the  eye  he  takes  no  notice, 
and  whether  a  dress  has  cost  forty  pounds  or  ten 
pounds  is  a  matter  ot  complete  indifference  to  him. 
So,  as  I  said,  women  do  not  dress  to  please  men, 
but  to  please  themselves,  and  to  outvie  each  other  and 
cause  envy  if  they  can  among  their  friends.  And 
this  is  why  quiet  dressing  is  so  at  a  discount. 

Comtesse  de  Montaigu  has  a  novel  suggestion  to 
make :  — 

In  our  colleges  we  ha\e  chairs  of  philosophy,  psy- 
chology, painting,  and  music;  why  not  also  one  dedi- 
cated to  correct  costuming,  where  young  women  may, 
along  with  other  accomplishments,  acquire  the  art  of 
dressing  well? 

A  woman  to  be  well  dressed,  according  to  this 
lady's  ideas,  would  need  to  have  little  to  do  but  to 
think  of  herself:  — 

She  would  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  her  own  per- 
son, endeavour  to  enhance  her  good  points  and  sub- 
jugate her  defects.  ...  By  a  skilful  shaping  of 
garments  the  adipose  female  may  appear  almost  sylph- 
like, while  she  of  fragile  figure  is  transformed  into  a 
Hebe. 

On  the  whole  the  most  practical  article  is  by  the 
Hon.  Mabel  Vereker,  who  thus  sums  up  her  con- 
clusions:— 

The  art  of  dressing  well  is  always  to  wear  what  is 
exactly  suited  to  the  occasion,  to  be  careful  that  every 
detail  is  in  perfect  harmony,  never  to  be  conspicuous, 
and,  above  all,  not  to  choose  an  extreme  fashion,  but 
to  modify  it  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  any  personal 
attractions  consistent  with  the  type  of  dress  to  be 
worn. 


Germany's  Dependence  on  England. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Made  in  Gebiiaxi." 
Mr.  Ernest  E.  Williams,  having  duly  alarmed  his 
fellow-countrymen  with  the  fact  of  German  as- 
cendency, proceeds  in  the  "National  Review  "  to 
issue  a  sort  of  counterblast,  and  to  warn  Germany 
in  her  turn.  He  first  shows  the  bright  side  of 
"  the  economic  revolution  in  Germany  " — the  forest 
of  factories  which  have  sprung  up,  the  beautiful 
cities,  the  population  increased  by  30  per  cent.,  the 
exports  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  rate  of 
increase  steadily  increasing,  the  notable  advance 
in  output  of  coal  and  iron,  in  shipbuilding  and  in 
shipping.  Hamburg  surpassed  Liverpool  in  ton- 
nage entered  in  1893;  "she  is  now  the  first  port  in 
Europe,  and  ranks  immediately  after  London." 

German  Sugar  in  Peril. 
Then  he  passes  to  the  reverse  of  the  medal. 
Woollen  goods  are  suffering  from  over-production 
in  Germany  and  heavy  tariffs  abroad.  They  and 
worsted  are  to  have  their  output  reduced  by  agree- 
ment 20  per  cent.  The  competition  of  the  United 
States  is  a  serious  factor,  and  Mr.  Williams  is 
inclined  to  back  the  States.  He  offers  one  instance 
of  Germany's  failure  to  keep  the  upper  hand:  — 

There  is  the  great  beet  sugar  industry.  Stimulated 
by  the  '  vanty  system,  this  industry  has  grown  to  vast 
proportions,  and  both  agriculture  and  industry  generally 
in   Germany   would    suffer    severel}7    from   a   backward 
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movement.  Rnl  a  blov  maj  be  struck  al  anj  moment. 
The  United  States,  by  a  special  duty,  hive  counter- 
vailed tin-  bounty  on  German  sugar,  and  tins  counter- 
vailing duty,  allied  to  the  norma]  dutj  charged  upon 
imported  sugar  entering  the  I  nited  States,  has  prac- 
ticallj  killed  the  export  oi  German  beel  sugar  thither. 
Canada  lias  taken  measures  to  Keep  the  German  sugai 

out    Hi    lui    ports.         India    has    Followed    suit.        It    is   at 
leas'    ,>ti    the    .aids    that     England,    either    by    imp. 
a  countervailing  duty,  or  by  prohibiting  the  entrj    oi 
bounn  tid    sugar   into    this   country,    or   by    joining    a 
convention   of   the    Powers    for    the   abolition   of   sugar 

bounties,    Will    deal      mother    t  re ndous     Mow    at     the 

German  trade.  When  the  bounties  are  abolished  or 
countervailed.  West  Indian  production  will  again  raise 
its  head  in  effective  competition  with  the  German: 
Queensland,  it  is  clear,  will  make  her  presence  felt  ver,\ 
formidably;  the  United  States  will  see  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sugar  plantations  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  in  addition  to  cultivating 
cane  sugar  in  Louisiana  and  beet  sugar  in  other  of  the 
States.  Germany's  sugar  outlook  is  by  no  means  pro- 
mising, and  the  very  extent  of  the  present  development 
of  the  industry  rives  the  threatened  check  a  more 
serious  character. 

German  Vulnerability. 
German  private  finance  is  none  too  sound.     Ger- 
man  banks    (unlike   English)    finance   speculative 
enterprises.       In    the    extension    of    her   ventures 
Germany  has  given  many  hostages  to  fortune:  — 

German  banks  dotted  about  South  American  cities; 
German  capital — assiduously  piled  up  in  recent  years — 
gaily  embarked  upon  all  sorts  of  speculative  foreign  en- 
terprises: tramways  in  the  Argentine;  railways  in  Asia 
Minor;  German  colonies,  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
their  defencelessness  and  need  of  defence;  German  mer- 
chants, with  assets  and  liabilities  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  civilised  and  uncivilised  earth.  It  is  when 
we  come  to  the  consideration  of  these  things  that 
the  exceeding  vulnerability,  the  positive  weakness,  in 
an  international  view,  of  the  new  Germany  becomes 
so  startlinglv  apparent.  .  .  .  Germany  virtually  ad- 
mits that  she  cannot  develop  those  African  possessions 
of  hers  without  England's  help. 

Germany  at  Our  Mercy. 
Mr.  Williams  laments  our  cringing  attitude  be- 
fore a  Power  so  dependent  on  us.       He  says:  — 

Germany  badly  wants  foreign  markets  for  the  sale  of 
her  increasing  output  of  manufactures;  other  nations, 
with  their  own  economic  interests  to  look  after,  are 
shutting  the  door  even  tighter  in  Germany's  face.  She 
is,  therefore,  becoming  abjectly  dependent  upon  the 
mukets  ot  the  British  Empire.  Already,  by  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Canadian  preference,  German  traders 
have  begun  to  shiver  with  apprehension;  and  Canada's 
example  is  going  to  be  followed  more  widely.  It  can 
be  followed  to  any  extent,  and  quite  easily  to  such  an 
extent  as  would  bring  Germany  to  her  knees,  pleading 
for  our  (leniency.  At  the  present  time  a  new  commer- 
cial treaty  is  pending  between  this  country  and  Ger- 
many; if  we  chose  to  insert  stiff  provisions  in  that 
treaty— in  respect  to  our  own  economic  interests  it  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  set  our  feet  down 
pretty  firmly — Germany  would   be   helpless  to  resist. 


Australasia  Announces  Herself 

To    THE    EmPIUE    AND    TO    THE    AVoiU.I). 

The  creation  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
naturally  calls  forth  in  our  kinsmen  at  the  An- 
tipodes a  new  fervour  of  national  self-consciousness. 
Elation    is   justifiable,    and    a    certain    amount    of 


robust  self-assertion  more  than  pardonable. 
Nevertheless,  the  new  Australasian  temper  is  to 
be  reckoned  with  as  a  factor  not  merely  within 
the  Empire,  but  also  in  the  general  comity  of 
nations. 

TiiK   Fkkksl  (jtoversment   in    the  "Would. 

In  the  "Nineteenth  Century,"  Mr.  A.  G.   Berry, 

late  Secretary  to  the  Australian  delegates,  gives 
rein  to  his  exultancy.     He  cries:  — 

Among  nations  that  pride  themselves  on  possessing 
free  institutions  may  be  quoted  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Canada.  Where  in  any  one 
of  these  is  there  such  a  wide  suffrage  as  will  be  ex- 
ercised under  the  new  Australian  Commonwealth? 

The   youngest   bairn   does   not   fear   to   measure 

itself    with  the  most     gigantic     member     of     the 

English-speaking  brood.      Mr.  Berry  goes  on:  — 

Lord  Hopetoun,  who  carries  with  him  to  Australia 
Her  Majesty's  personal  appreciation  in  the  shape  of  the 
distinguished  Order  of  the  Knight  of  the  Thistle,  is 
charged  with  the  inauguration  of  the  responsible  Gov- 
erment  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  magnitude  of  this 
task  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  our  island  con- 
tinent in  the  South  Seas  is  equal  to  that  of  the  United 
States  without  Alaska.  While  our  great  sister  nation 
in  America  is  holding  its  Presidential  election,  upon 
which  fabulous  sums  of  money  will  be  expended  through 
the  wide  territories  that  extend  from  Maine  to  San 
Francisco,  it  is  interesting  to  think  that  a  gentleman 
holding  Her  Majesty's  Commission  goes  quietly  to  Aus- 
tralia with  the  Queen's  authority  to  put  into  operation 
a  freer  Government  than  that  possessed  by  any  Re- 
public m  the  world. 

The  Ukeatness  uf  the  Commonwealth. 
What  the  advent  of  the  new  federation  may  mean 
for  Powers  neither  British  nor  American  is  very 
plainly  suggested  in  the  "Contemporary  "  by  Sir 
Robert  Stout.  He  writes  on  "Australasia:  her  Re- 
sources and  Foreign  Trade,"  with  an  edge  to  his 
pen  which  will  not  be  altogether  liked  in  Paris  and 
Berlin.     He  says:  — 

The  population  of  Australasia  is  small  at  present, 
being  estimated  at  four  and  a  half  millions,  but  it  is 
equal  to  what  the  white  population  of  the  United  States 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  race  is  a  pure 
race.  It  has  less  admixture  of  races  than  Canada 
or  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Our  foreign  trade  is  per 
head  treble  that  of  the  United  States,  and  our  trade  is 
yearly  increasing.  With  about  a  twelfth  of  Germany's 
population  we  have  about  a  third  of  her  revenue. 

We  have  an  advantage  that  no  Continental  European 
nation  possesses.  We  live  under  one  flag.  We  have 
no  Alsace-Lorraine,  nor  have  we  on  our  borders  hostile 
nations,  with  millions  of  armed  men.  We  can  provide 
at  small  expense  for  our  defence  from  foreign  foes.  We 
have  only  a  small  army,  but  we  are  under  the  aegis  of 
the  greatest  navy  in  the  world.  Perhaps  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  have  a  truly  Austral- 
asian navy.  ...  If  we  are  attacked  we  are  ready, 
and  in  time  all  our  youths  will  be  drilled,  for  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  this  is  now  being  everywhere  recognised. 

To-day  the  feeling  for  the  Empire  is  so  strong,  that  no 
enquiry  concerning  the  propriety  or  consequences  of 
the  Transvaal  war  is  deemed  proper.  It  is  enough 
that  Britain  is  at  war,  and  that  she  needs  help.  The 
fact  that  European  nations  display  strong  animosity 
against  the  Empire  draws  the  Colonists  closer  to  their 
mother  land.  [  believe  that,  as  a  whole,  the  people 
of  Australasia  are  more  loyal,  more  patriotic,  and  more 
devoted  to  the  Empire  than  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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Warning  to  France. 
In  view  of  these  facts  Sir  Robert  asks  if  it  is 
unreasonable  to  predict  that  "our  United  States 
of  Australasia  may,  in  the  not  very  distant  future, 
be  deemed  a  factor  both  in  European  and  Asiatic 
complications.''  He  begins  at  once  and  peremp- 
torily to  show  how:  — 

Does  the  French  nation  wish  to  remain  on  friendly 
terms  with  Australasia?  Does  it  desire  to  promote 
trade  between  France  and  these  Southern  Colonies?  If 
it  does,  then  the  attitude  of  the  French  public  towards 
our  Empire  must  be  changed.  If  they  persisi  in 
their  present  course  they  may  soon  discover  that  trade 
with  France   will  decrease. 

Germany,   Beware! 
Germany  is  similarly  addressed.     She  has  roused 
ill-feeling  by  her  telegram  to  Kruger,  by  her  an- 
nexation  of   Samoa,   and   by   the   time  chosen  for 
that  annexation:  — 

Samoa  has  always  been  the  pet  group  of  the  '  'olonies, 
and  its  surrender  has  been  deeply  felt.  It  is  the  Aus- 
tralasian Alsace,  and  whether  it  is  wise  for  Germany 
to  have  two  Alsaces  remains  to  be  seen.  If  there 
had  been  a  Confederated  Australasia  and  an  Austral- 
asian Navv.  1  doubt  if  the  German  nation  would  have 
been   permitted   to   seize   Savaii  and   Upolu. 

The  Incident  can  never  be  forgotten.  If  Germany  is 
wise,  and  desirous  of  pushing  her  trade  with  us.  she  will 
take  some  pains  to  promote  friendly  relations  with  both 
England  and  Australasia.  The  subsidising  oi  magni- 
ficent steamers,  and  the  advertising  of  their  wares, 
will  equally  be  fruitless  in  pushing  trade,  if  Frame  and 
Germany  persist  in  their  present  hostile  attitude  to 
our  Empire. 

Preference    for    the    United    States. 

Happily  the  United  States  are  under  no  cloud. 

With  them  "we  feel  we  are  one  people":  — 

If,  as  is  proposed,  there  is  a  preferential  Customs 
Tariff  arranged  by  the  Colonies,  so  as  to  allow  all  the 
goods  of  the  Empire  to  be  received  at  a  rate  less  than 
that  imposed  on  goods  from  foreign  countries,  I  believe 
the  goods  from  the  United  States  would  be  exception- 
ally and  favourably  dealt  with. 

If  other  nations  behave  themselves,  perhaps  they 
may  be  similarly  favoured.  The  youngest  in  the 
family  of  nations  means  to  make  things  hum. 
evidently. 


Through  the  Siege  of  Ladysmith. 

Miss    Corkran,      the      editress     of     the     "Girl's 

Realm,"  has  interviewed  Mrs.   Murray,  wife  of  a 

Ladysmith    town    councillor,   upon   her   "siege   ex 

periences.     At  first  the  privations  had  a  touch  of 

the  ludicrous,  but  soon  the  disheartening  element 

came,   and   came   to   stay:  — 

The  list  of  petty,  absolutely  disheartening  privations 
goes  on  all  through  the  day.  If  it  is  a  question  of 
boiling  a  little  water  to  make  some  substitute  for  tea, 
the  terrible  irony  of  the  situation  still  continued: 
it  might  be  by  the  discovery  that  there  was  not  a 
morsel  of  fuel.  There  comes  the  time  when  there  is  no 
soap  to  wash  with,  when  it  is  impossible  to  wash  one's 
clothes.  Beyond  all  these  minor  distresses  is  the  evei 
present  sense  of  a  terrible  isolation,  the  awful  reali- 
sation of  being  cut  off  from  the  world  outside:  cf  being 
separated  from  friends  until  the  cordon  is  broken,  and 


the  beleaguered  city  enters  into  touch  with  the  living 
world  outside.  Thus  the  lite  of  utter  stagnation  went 
on  throuerh  the  weary  hours;  even  the  relief  of  going  to 
bed  and  crying  oneself  to  sleep  seemed  to  be  denied 
by  the  official  prohibition  of  a  candle  to  go  to  bed 
by.  for  fear  that  lishts  should  be  traitorously  used  as 
a  signal  to  the  enemy. 

"Everything,"  said  Mrs.  Murray,  "was  com- 
mandeered^-even  our  money.  It  was  wanted  for 
the  troops.  A  cheque  for  the  amount  was  given, 
payable  after  the  siege  was  lifted." 

Mrs.  Murray  is  not  afraid  to  make  a  most 
feeling  reference  to  the  Boers,  and  the  numbers 
of  their  slain.  A  Dutch  girl's  letter  to  her  lov.r 
is  quoted  at  length,  one  of  a  packet  of  blood- 
stained relics  picked  up  by  Mrs.  Murray  on  the 
South  African  veldt. 


Bury  or  Burn  ? 

Cremation  and  Coffin  both  Condemned. 

A  writer  in  the  "Quarterly  Review  "  makes  a 
powerful  attack  on  "the  ethics  of  cremation."  He 
regards  it  as  an  improper  corrective  to  the  mis- 
chievous practice  of  interment  in  vaults  and 
coffins.     He  says:  — 

Little  or  no  difficulty  appears  to  have  attended  the 
ready  and  etticient  disposal  of  the  dead  till  towards 
the  close  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign.  Not  only 
was  the  strong  coffin— the  fons  et  origo  mali — till  then 
unknown,  but  the  plainer  sort  of  men  were  content 
to  be  (airiid  to  their  graves  in  the  open  chests  or 
coffers  which  were  kept  in  every  parish  church  for  the 
occasion,  and  only  employed  to  convey  the  body  from 
the  house  of  death  to  that  other  "  house  which  hath 
been  appointed  for  all  living;"  after  which  the  chests 
were  returned  to  their  accustomed  place,  which  was 
usually  a  niche  in  the  church  wall.  Arrived  at  the 
grave,  the  body,  enveloped  at  one  time  in  coarse 
linen,  kept  together  by  bone  pins,  and  afterwards  in 
woollen  was  removed  from  its  temporary  case  and 
buried . 

Resolution  of  the  body  by  the  agency  of  the 
earth  to  which  we  commit  it,  is  affirmed  by  the 
writer  to  be  the  natural  and  innocuous  method. 
"Earth  is  the  most  potent  disinfectant  known." 
The  common  impression  that  graveyards  pollute 
the  air  is  emphatically  contradicted:  — 

Nothing  worse  tiian  carbonic  acid  (carbon  dioxide  1 
and  water  are  ever  given  off  from  the  surface  of  burial- 
grounds,  and  those  only  in  quantities  so  small  as  to 
be  even  less  than  are  naturally  present  in  the  super- 
incumbent atmosphere:  and.  further,  that  even  this 
little  is  at  once  taken  up  by  vegetation  and  it  tinned 
to  the  air,  not  as  a  source  of  peril  to  the  health,  but 
as  a  necessary  increment  of  atmospheric  renewal. 

The  two  hundred  disused  burial-grounds  in  Lon- 
don now  used  as  recreation  grounds  and  health 
resorts  are  cited  as  proof.  "The  air  of  the  open 
cemetery  is  absolutely  inodorous." 

Sir  Seymour  Haden  reports  from  experiments 
carried  on  for  twelve  years  in  the  burial  of  animals 
that  bodies  buried  four  feet  deep  required  moie 
than  four  years  for  their  complete  dissolution; 
three  feet  deep,  three  years;  two  feet  deep,  two 
years;   one  foot  deep,  one  year;   while  bodies  not 
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turied   but  simply  covered   with  a  foot  of  earth 

disappeared,  all  save  their  bones,  in  less  than   a 

year;   but  in  all  cases  without  injuring  the  parity 

of  earth  or  air:  — 

The  Prussian  Government  has  also  made  a  notable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  on  tins  important  pari 
of  the  subject.  In  1872-73  a  secret  commission  was 
issued  by  it  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  dead  in 
the  battle-fields  of  the  Vosges.  Two  years,  or  there- 
about, having  elapsed  since  those  battles  were  fought, 
it  was  feared,  as  many  dead  bodies  were  known  to 
have  been  only  superficially  buried,  that  epidemic 
disease  might  result.  What  the  commissioners  found, 
however,  entirely  dissipated  any  such  fears.  In  cases 
in  which  as  many  as  eight  hundred  bodies,  in  the 
hurry  incident  to  rapid  military  movements,  had  been 
thrust  into  one  shallow  excavation,  these  bodies,  it  was 
found,  had  already  disappeared,  their  bones  and  ac- 
coutrements alone  being  left.  But  to  this  disappear- 
ance there  was  a  remarkable  exception:  the  bodies  of 
officers,  having  been  buried  in  mackintoshes  (the  action 
of  which  resembled  that  of  coffins  I  had  not  so  disap- 
peared. 

Against  the  testimony  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson. 
the  writer  quotes  the  authority  of  Koch  and 
Klein  to  show  that  the  bacilli  of  anthrax  being 
aerobic,  or  dependent  on  air,  are,  when  buried 
four  and  a  half  feet,  incapable  of  reproduction. 
The  rest  of  the  paper  is  occupied  with  the  argu- 
ment that  cremation,  by  making  exhumati  m  im- 
possible, prevents  the  detection  of  murders. 


Major^General  BadervPowell. 

The  "Woman  at  Home  "  for  August  gives  first 
place  to  a  sketch  of  Baden-Powell  by  Alexander 
Mackintosh.  Though  several  of  the  stories  told 
are  now  familiar  to  every  newspaper  reader,  there 
is  a  good  deal  besides  that  is  fresh  and  interesting. 
"His  father,  the  Reverend  Baden-Powell,  Savilian 
Professor  of  Geometry  at  Oxford,  was  learned  in 
theology  and  in  physical  science,  and  his  mother 
is  a  lady  of  strong  character  and  varied  accom- 
plishments." 

His   Mather. 

Baden-Powell's  father  having  died  when  the 
future  Major-General  was  but  three  weeks  old,  he 
was  brought  up  by  his  mother.  The  young  widow 
of  thirty-five,  we  are  told — 

showed  tact  and  ingenuity  in  the  upbringing  of  her 
large  family.  In  a  recent  debate  on  Youthful  Offen- 
ders in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  mentioned  that 
Mrs.  Baden-J  owell  never  inflicted  punishment  on  her 
children,  and  a  contra  drawn  between  the  result 

of  her  system  in  B.-P.  and  the  effect  of  cornoral  punish- 
ment on  the  childhood  ...  Napoleon.  Mrs.  Baden- 
1 :  owell  ruled  her  pathy.      She  gave  them  a 

early  taught  them  to  do 
many  things  for  themselves,  B.-P.  learning  even  to  stew 
and  boil  and  fry  before  he  .s  teens. 

Of  Baden-Powell's  brothers,  one,  who  is  now  a 
Q.C.,  was  thirteen  years  at  sea— for  one  grandfather 
was  an  admiral,  and  the  naval  instinct  seems  to 
have  rivalled  the  military— another   brother  is  a 


barrister  and  painter  of  naval  pictures,  while  a 
third,  a  major,  is  "a  great  authority  on  balloons, 
took  to  himself  a  wife  last  year,  but  the  family 
is  not  much  inclined  to  matrimony." 

When  He  Met  Thackerary. 
Mr.  Mackintosh  tells  one  pretty  story  of  Baden- 
Powell's  childhood:  — 

A  shilling  given  to  him  by  Thackeray  is  one  of  B.-P.'s 
relics.  The  novelist  "  was  handing  Mrs.  Baden-Powell 
in  to  dinner  when  he  noticed  that  one  of  the  little 
children  was  following  behind.  The  young  gentleman, 
according  to  his  wont,  was  just  scrambling  into  a  chair 
when  Thackeray,  fumbling  in  his  pocket,  produced  a 
new  shilling  and  said  in  his  caressing  voice,  "  There, 
little  one,  you  shall  have  this  shilling  if  you  are  good 
and  run  away."  It  was  only,  however,  vhen  his 
mother  told  him  he  might  go  up  to  the  nursery  that 
he  left. 

He  entered  his  army  examination  "just  for  fun," 
and  came  out  second  out  of  718  candidates.  His 
already  planned  University  career  went  to  the  wall, 
and  he  was  soon  afterwards  soldiering  and  pig- 
sticking in  India. 

Left-Handed. 

Like  many  deft-fingered  people,  Baden-Powell 
is  left-handed.  "He  can  draw  with  his  left  hand 
and  shade  at  the  same  time  with  his  right.  All 
his  letters  are  written  with  his  left." 

In  his  time  he  has  done  many  strange  things:  — 

One  of  his  earliest  acts  in  India  was  to  take  from  his 
laggage  an  ocarina,  and  to  march  at  the  head  of  the 
European  children  in  the  station  through  the  streets 
of  Lucknow,  playing  "  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me." 
During  his  stay  in  the  Dependency  he  brought  life  and 
amusement  into  many  a  dull  camp  and  station  by  his 
fun,  mimicry,  andhisstasieskill.  Among  his  many  strange 
achievements  he  can  boast  of  having  presented  the 
"  Pirates  of  Penzance  "  in   Kandahar. 

One  is  impressed  by  B.-P.'s  handiness,  by  his  in- 
genuity, by  the  use  which  he  makes  of  the  most  un- 
military-like  experiences.  Even  skirt-dancing  was  not 
wasted  upon  him.  He  was  taken  in  hand  in  his  youth 
by  a  de\otee  of  that  art,  and  when  skipping  from 
rock  to  rock  in'  the  Matopos,  he  appreciated  the  value 
of  what  he  then  learned  in  command  of  die  feet. 

Inventor. 

He  is  even  an  inventor,  as  he  has  told  us  in  a 

racy  extract  from  his  diary:  — 

T  invented  a  perfect  form  of  field-syringe,  which  I 
think  I'll  patent  when  I  get  home.  Take  an  ordinary 
native  girl,  tell  her  to  go  and  get  some  lukewarm  water, 
and  don't  give  her  anything  to  get  it  in.  She  will  go 
to  the  stream,  kneel,  and  fill  her  mouth,  and  so  bring 
the  water:  by  the  time  she  is  back  the  water  is  luke- 
warm. You  then  tell  her  to  squirt  it  as  you  direct  into 
the  wound,  while  you  prize  around  with  a  feather. 

In  1896,  fighting  against  the  Somnabulo,  he  had 
some  training  in  semi-starvation,  which  afterwards 
came  in  handy  for  Mafeking.  Fear  is  unknown 
to  him:  — 

When  asked  what  soldiers  felt  in  battle,  lie  ridiculed 
the  idea  that  they  thought  about  being  killed.  A  sort 
of  excitement  took  possession  of  one,  and  produced  the 
same  effect  as  a  couple  of  glasses  of  champagne.  "  You 
torget  all  fatigue.''  he  said,  "  and  your  wits  are  more 
than  usually  sharpened."  And  he  added  that  the  mind 
is  buoyed  with  a  feeling  of  elation,  but  with  a  cruel 
un  ier-eurrent  which  the  Kaffirs  so  aptly  describe  as 
'    -   eing  red. 
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The  World's  Art  as   Mirrored  in 
Paris. 

The  "Edinburgh"  discusses  "The  Pictures  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition:  the  New  Movement  in  Art." 
The  writer  assumes  that  in  Paris  we  have  "some- 
thing like  the  chronicle  and  brief  abstract  of  the 
painting  of  the  world."  He  casts  about  to  find 
some  unifying  principle.  He  finds  it  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  revolt:  — 

Essentially  and  primarily  this  revolt  is  against  the 
domination  of  literature  over  painting.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  beginning  painting  was  what  it 
can  never  be  to-day,  both  literature  and  a  plastic  art; 
its  object  was  both  to  give  information  and  to  impress 
the  eye.  It  had  to  produce  an  effect;  but  it  had  also 
to  tell  a  story.  .  .  .  But  M.  Marten's  pictures 
are  in  no  sense  illustrations.  .  .  .  They  translate 
for  us  an  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  not  a  piece  of 
information  which  he  has  got  from  his  author. 

The  tendency  of  this  revolt  against  literary  in- 
fluence must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  be  in 
the  direction  of  impressionism  and  so  make  to- 
wards realism. 

Then  comes  the  school,  of  "light  effects"  which 
delights  in  showing  room  or  landscape  flooded 
with  light,  with  "their  eternal  blue  and  their  light 
which  looks  as  if  made  of  flour"  (Delacroix). 
Their  palette  is  small;  excessive  ultramarine,  white, 
pink,  purple;  yellow  and  blue  being  in  most 
general  use.  This  tendency  has  in  Besnard  gone 
to  a  love  for  prismatic  colouring.  The  writer 
adds:  — 

We  may  be  sure  that  this  prismatic  painting  will,  in 
a  short  time — if  it  has  not  already — come  to  constitute 
a  new  school,  and  a  recognisable  genre.  We  see  all 
kinds  of  painters  showing  a  leaning  that  way.  and 
swerving  from  the  path  which  they  seemed  to  have 
traced  out  for  themselves.     .     .     . 

The  primal  impulse  in  every  case  has  been  essentially 
the  same:  to  realise  the  great  stir  to  the  senses,  and 
through  them  to  the  imagination  caused  by  sudden 
effects  of  light. 

The  writer  then  deals  with  "another  wide-spread- 
ing and  deep-reaching  current  of  art,"  which  moves 
towards  "  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade  over 
the  whole  scene,  which  gives  their  relief  to  in- 
dividual objects,  and  gives  the  effect  of  distance 
between  one  object  and  another":  technically 
known  as  the  "perception  of  values."  In  this 
branch  Whistler  is  master. 

The  writer  hopes  for  a  reaction  against  the  re- 
action: he  waits  for  a  regeneration  of  art,  "a  new 
and  high  art,"  which  shall  speak  directly  as  music 
speaks  through  a  Beethoven. 


"  Merry  England  "  Once  More 


Mr.  G.  S.  Street,  writing  "from  a  London  attic," 
in  the  "Pall  Mall  Magazine"  for  August,  reviews 
the  season  just  ended.  He  finds,  in  spite  of  the 
gloom  and  absences  caused  by  the  war,  a  very  real 


movement  towards  national  gaiety.  He  maintains 
that  the  character  of  the  country  is  changing.  He 
says: — 

The  crowds  which  for  some  years  have  thronged  the 
grounds  of  exhibitions  by  night,  listening  to  bands,  the 
crowds  in  the  popular  parks  and  wherever  music  and 
gaiety  are  to  be  found,  and  this  year  the  verv  significant 
affair  of  carnivals  and  processions — does  not  all  this 
mean  that  wc  are  throwing  off  the  gloon  which  has 
oppressed  us  these  last  few  centuries,  and  are  becoming 
more  kindly,  and  brotherly,  and  gay?  Only  a  few 
years  ago  the  expression  "  Merry  England  "  scorned  to 
be  empty,  almost  ironical  and  a  mockery.  We  could 
hardly  believe  that  it  ever  meant  anything.  But  it  did 
mean  something  once.  Our  own  records  and  the  re- 
cords of  foreign  travellers  among  us  show  pictures  of 
manners  which  were  free,  and  gay,  and  debonair. 
"  Kiss  and  be  kind,  the  fiddler's  blind  "—that  was 
the  good  old  rule.  But  by  and  by  the  fiddler  stopped 
playing,  and  people's  kisses  were  furtive  and  suspect.  It 
is  customary  to  attribute  that  gloomy  change  to  the 
Puritans. 

Who  Was  the  Kill-Joy? 

Mr.  Street  contends  that  this  view  is  mistaken. 
The  Puritans  "were  actually  a  minority,  and  a 
small  minority."  Their  rule  was  followed  by  a 
reaction.     He  proceeds:  — 

A  century  later  came  a  long  and  impoverishing  war, 
and  then  came  the  manufacturer.  He  was  the  enemy, 
he  and  not  the  Puritan.  The  Puritan  and  the  reaction, 
and  all  that,  were  partial  accidents.  The  gloomy  teach- 
ings of  smug  and  hypocritical  solemnity  never  touched 
the  mass  of  the  people.  Poverty  and  hardship  and  in- 
human exaction  of  labour  touched  it.  The  manufac- 
turer was  the  enemy.  The  glorious  epoch  associated 
with  the  revered  names  of  Bright  and  Cobden  meant 
short  and  bitter  lives  and  grinding  toil  for  infinite 
multitudes  of  English  men  and  women— and  chil- 
dren.    .     .     ■ 

What  has  Made  us  Gay  Again. 

When  we  accuse  the  manufacturer,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  he  had  not  to  choose  between  more  or  less 
prosperity,  but  in  the  stress  of  competition  between 
more  and  none.  He  could  not  afford  to  be  kind- 
hearted  while  the  laws  allowed  the  greed  of  his  com- 
petitors to  be  heartless.  But  the  laws  ceased  to  al- 
low it.  and  the  working  classes  are  given  leisure  to 
look  about  them  and  see  that  the  world  is  not  all 
chimneys.  Leisure,  sanitation,  better  wages,  better 
food,  have  gradually  made  it  possible  to  be  kind  and 
gay.  The  outward  character  of  the  English  is  chang- 
ing We  are  coining  to  demand  something  pleasant 
to  hear,  something  bright  to  see.  Bands  and  proces- 
sions will  increase  and  multiply. 

It  is  interesting  to  And  the  change  ascribed  to 
the  factory  legislation  for  which  that  stern, 
modern  Puritan,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  was  in  great 
way  responsible. 

The  New  Colour  Given  to  Life. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  writer  is  sure  of  the  fact 

he  records:  — 

We  are  learning,  re-learning,  that  music  is  to  hear 
gladly,  and  flowers  are  good  to  see  and  smell,  and  grass 
to  lie  on.  That  is  the  great  fact  of  the  change.  Hut 
by  its  side — I'm  in  an  optimistic  mood — there  is  grow- 
ing a  wish  to  distinguish  and  appreciate  what  is  not 
only  gay  or  lively,  but  beautiful:  there  is  an  aesthetic 
il,  Eeeble  and  fitful  in  most  places.  .  .  .  But 
what  is  more  important,  because  it  is  more  elemental, 
is  this  new,  or  renewed,  love  of  the  populace  for  open- 
air  festivities,  for  processions  and  bands,  and  shouting 
and  laughter.  That  has  been  the  really  important  fact 
— next  to  the  national  enthusiasm  for  the  Queen  and 
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her  sold:ers  of  the  London  season,  more  tmportanl 
than  .,'1  the  I  1  lots  and  balls  and  receptions  recorded 
in  the  "  social  diaries." 

Carnival,    Ladysmith,    Mafeking,      are      sounds 

which  suggest   other  and  less  agreeable  ideas;   but 

it'  they  have  denied  the  value  of  pageant  and  colour 

and  open-air  music  into  John  Bull's  prosaic  poll, 

they  have  not  been  wholly  fruitless. 


France's  Fleet  and  Her  Colonial  Army. 

In  the  second  July  number  of  the  '-Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,"   M.   Brunetiere   prints   a   very   in- 
teresting letter  which  he  has  received  from  Vice- 
Admiral  de  Penfentenyo,  designed  to  show  that  a 
bellicose   policy   is   inadvisable   for    France.       He 
begins  by  drawing  several  lessons  from  past  his- 
tory.   The   French,   he  says,   have   always  had   a 
false  idea  of  the  employment  of  naval  force;   they 
are  a  nation  of  soldiers,  and  the  sea  is  to  them  an 
obstacle  which     must  be  surmounted;   they  would 
hum   their  ships   willingly,   like   Eneas.       But   to 
the  English,  an  island  people,  the  sea  is  the  great 
road  of  communication  which  brings  all  peoples  to- 
gether in   the   time  of  peace,   and   the  possession 
of  which  in  the  time  of  war  means  victory,   be- 
cause the  command  of  the  sea  is  the  only  base  for 
any   military   operation   outside.     This   conception 
of  the  sea  has  been  and  will  always  remain  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  what  the  Admiral 
calls  "the  terrible  expansion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race."     France,  he  goes  on  to  say,  has  never  been 
able  to  rise  to  the  height  of  the  admirably  simple 
English    naval    strategy— namely,    to    destroy    the 
enemy  on  the  sea.     Neglect  of  this  essential  object 
by  successive  French  naval  commanders  led  to  the 
loss   of   the   last    Colonial    Empire   which   France 
possessed   at   the   end   of  the   eighteenth   century. 
There  is  no  need  to  follow  the  Admiral  through 
the  detailed  historical  proofs  which  he  adduces  for 
this  thesis.  The  loss  of  Canada,  Louisiana,  of  Egypt, 
and  the  deplorable  end  of  Leclerc's   army  in   St. 
Domingo,  were  merely  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  the   errors   of  French     strategy— namely,     the 
neglect  to  secure  any  solid  base  of  operations  on 
the  sea  coast. 

At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  the  French 
fleet  was  a  match  for  that  of  England;  but  since 
1870  our  superiority  has  been  allowed  to  grow. 
France  has  been  absorbed  in  internecine  strife, 
and  has  used  up  thirty-two  Ministries  of  Marine 
in  thirty  years.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
secured  something  like  a  continuity  of  administra- 
tion in  naval  matters.  Thanks  to  her  command 
of  the  sea.  Great  Britain  could  transport  in  com- 
plete security  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men  to  South 
Africa  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean press,  and  in  spite  of  the  sympathy  of  all  the 


Powers  with  the  Boers.  The  Admiral  puts  his 
ringer  on  the  real  defect  in  French  administration 
when  he  alludes  to  the  anxiety  in  France  to  create 
numerous  well-paid  Government  posts  to  increase 
the  patronage  of  the  politicians.  Her  essentially 
Continental  temperament,  he  says,  does  not  permit 
France  to  understand  that  a  Minister  of  the 
Colonies  is  for  her  an  absurdity,  that  prosperous 
Colonies  and  a  powerful  Colonial  army  will  be 
only  chimeras,  or,  rather,  grave  strategic  and 
financial  mistakes,  so  long  as  she  does  not  possess 
a  fleet  necessary  to  make  her  famed  and  respected 
on  the  sea.  What  figure  will  France  cut,  he  asks, 
in  the  serious  events  now  developing  in  China, 
events  of  which  the  principal  factor  will  be  the 
command  of  the  sea?  The  squadron  system,  ex- 
pensive as  it  is,  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the 
Power  which  wishes  to  keep  and  defend  her  vast 
foreign  dominions.  Germany  understands  it  to  per- 
fection, and  the  Emperor  William  recently  said, 
"What  a  magnificent  piece  of  the  Chinese  cake  we 
should  have  been  able  to  cut  off  for  ourselves  if  we 
had  not  delayed  so  long  in  providing  ourselves  with 
a  war  fleet  which  we  lack!"  The  Admiral  roundly 
declares  that  if  France  does  not  wish  to  lose  her 
vast  Colonial  Empire  a  second  time  she  must 
radically  change  her  methods.  The  submarine 
boats — about  which  so  much  fuss  has  been  made — 
though  serviceable,  perhaps,  for  the  defence  of  the 
coast,  will  never  assist  one  jot  in  securing  freedom 
of  communication  on  the  sea.  The  Admiral  de- 
precates discussion  in  Parliament  by  ignorant  poli- 
ticians, and  bitterly  declares  that  in  France  every- 
one speaks  on  everything,  even  on  that  of  which 
he  knows  the  least. 


"  Popular  Universities." 
A  New  Social  Movement  ix  Fkance. 

The  "Edinburgh,"  discussing  Paris  in  1900,  de- 
clares that  the  union  Mr.  Morley  predicts  for  Eng- 
land between  the  Liberal  Left  and  the  Independent 
Socialists  has  actually  taken  place  in  France. 
The  intellectuals  and  the  industrials  have  formed  a 
mutually  helpful  alliance.     The  writer  says:  — 

So  far  the  clearest  result  of  this  alliance  of  Socialists 
and  Liberals  has  been  the  recent  foundation  of  the 
Universite  Populaire;  scarcely  three  years  old,  it  has 
already  a  college  in  almost  every  quarter  of  Paris  and 
the  environs,  and  aims  at  a  social  evolution  which  shall 
do  away  with  the  need  for  revolution. 

The  L'niversites  Populaires  are  to  the  independent  So- 
cialists what  the  friendly  societies  and  small  collegia 
were  to  the  Christians  of  the  Roman  Empire— a  place 
of  meeting  and  friendship,  a  mart  of  knowledge;  they 
are,  in  the  phrase  of  their  creator,  M.  Deherme,  a 
cooperative  association  in  ideas.  Nothing  can  be 
simpler  than  their  organisation.  A  group  of  well- 
wishers  is  generally  responsible  for  the  rent;  it  rarely 
exceeds  a  hundred'  pounds  a  year.  The  subscriptions 
of  the  members  (5d.  per  month  for  individuals,  TM. 
for   families')    cover   the   expense   of   lighting   and   fuel. 
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Some  lending  spirit  organises  the  stall  of  lecturers, 
never  paid.  There  is.  of  course,  in  these  conditions, 
no  penalty  for  non-attendance,  but  we  believe  there 
is  no  record  of  a  speaker  having  failed  in  his  engage- 
ment. The  attendance  is  not  very  large,  but  regular. 
One  thousand  five  hundred  members  are  inscribed  at 
the  College  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  from  three  to 
four  hundred  in  the  smaller  centres,  more  again  in  some 
of  the  popular  suburbs,  such  as  Montreuil  or  Choisy- 
le-Roi.  The  audience  is  chiefly  composed  of  skilled 
artisans,  with  their  wives,  the  women  often  forming- 
half  the  assembly.  The  standard  of  lectures  is  high, 
social  and  natural  science  being  especially  in  request. 
The  programmes  are  composed  in  accordance  with  no 
particular  body  of  doctrine.  .  .  .  The  object  of  these 
colleges,  rather,  is  to  develop  thought  in  every  direc- 
tion, in  all  its  variety,  in  all  its  infinite  fecundity. 
"  Sans  doute  c'est  le  chaos,"  admits  the  audacious 
innovator.  But  what  is  the  universe  if  not  a  cosmos 
perpetually  created  out  of  chaos? 

The  lecturers  are  among  the  first  men  in  France.  M. 
Ouclaux  lectures  on  science,  M.  Seailles  on  philosophy, 
M  Faguet  on  criticism.  M.  Seisnobos  "i>  history.  To 
the  reading  rooms  of  these  colleges,  entirely  recruited 
bv  voluntary  contributions,  the  writer  sends  such 
learned  periodicals  as  the  "  Annals  of  the  Pasteur  In- 
stitute "  and  the  "Revue  de  Metaphysique  et  de 
Morale.1' 


The  Growing  Disuse  of  French. 

The  editor  of  the  "Revue  des  Revues.'  M.  Jean 
Finot,  contributes  an  article  to  a  recent  number, 
"France  in  the  war  of  tongues.  To  save  the 
patrimony  of  the  French  language."  At  any  other 
time  than  the  present,  one  would  naturally  describe 
the  sentiments  which  inspired  such  an  article  as 
"patriotic."  Now,  however,  "patriotic"  too  often 
means  merely  jingo,  and  M.  Finot  does  not  deserve 
to  be  so  libelled.  He  naturally  laments  the  de- 
crease of  the  importance  and  influence  of  his  own 
dainty  language — a  decrease  which,  with  the  low 
and  lowering  birth-rate,  is  likely  to  grow  more 
and  more  serious. 

One  opinion  expressed  by  M.  Finot  will  probably 
not  be  generally  shared,  especially  by  those  who 
have  never  really  tried  to  master  his  language.  He 
gives  a  table  of  the  comparative  difficulty  of  the 
leading  European  languages  as  follows:  (ascending 
order)  English,  Italian,  Spanish.  German,  French, 
Russian. 

"Without  the  foreign  readers  who  buy  our  books, 
papers,  and  reviews,"  he  says,  "three  out  of  four 
French  editors  would  close  their  houses,  and  as 
many  French  authors  would  be  compelled  to  sus- 
pend their  production."  Aided  by  excellent  ilia- 
grams,  M.  Finot  tells  first  the  story  of  the  rise  of 
the  French  language  from  the  inferior  rank  of  a 
secondary  dialect,  to  be  far  and  away  the  greatest 
vehicle  of  thought  and  culture  in  the  world.  This 
golden  age  lasted  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  throughout  that  long  period  French 
alone  would  easily  carry  a  traveller  from  end  to 
end  of  Europe.  "English,  outside  the  British 
was  simply  unintelligible."  But  The  palmy  days 
for  French  are  over,  and  we  have  now   the  m 


choly   reverse  of  the   medal,   the  sure  and  steady 
decrease  of  its  influence  and  importance. 

France  Careless. 
Finot  remarks  that  whereas  the  English,  Ger- 
mans, and  Russians  usually  manage  to  impose  their 
language  on  conquered  provinces,  this  is  rarely  the 
case  with  the  French,  which  he  attributes  to  the 
fact  that  France  has  still  too  much  generosity 
left  to  condescend  to  sanguinary  methods  adopted 
by  the  other  Powers.  The  greatest  trouble  is 
that  France,  instead  of  waking  up  to  the  waning 
influence  of  her  language,  does  what  she  can  to 
waste  what  advantages  she  possesses.  The  French 
Government  has  alienated  the  affections  of  the 
Armenians,  who  are  now  turning  towards  England, 
whom  they  will  probably  help  to  destroy  the  relics 
of  French  influence  in  Asia.  Over  Egypt,  too,  it 
is  now  no  use  sighing,  thanks  to  M.  de  Freycinet. 
France  does  not  even  adequately  avail  herself  of 
the  unswerving  loyalty  of  the  French  Canadians, 
inasmuch  as  she  fails  to  encourage  them  in  their 
literary  efforts  as  she  might  do.  In  Belgium,  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  Slavonic  countries,  France  is 
too  often  merely  reaping  what  she  has  sown,  and 
has  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  In  England,  M. 
Finot  remarks  that,  while  French  is  less  and  less 
studied,  German  is  continually  gaining  ground. 
Even  in  its  once  undisputed  domain  of  diplomacy, 
French  cannot  hold  its  ground,  and  M.  Finot  cites 
the  Hague  Conference  and  the  action  of  Mr.  Holls 
and  Captain  Mahan  in  persisting  in  the  use  of 
English.  The  English  Foreign  Office  also  conducts 
its  business  with  several  Powers  in  English. 

A  Remedy. 
In  his  impassioned  defence  of  so  admirable  an 
instrument  as  the  French  language,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  deny  M.  Finot  the  heartiest  sympathy. 
His  remedy  is  that  France  should  be  a  great 
reservoir  for  intellectual  humanity,  the  adopted 
country  of  every  work  with  new  or  original  ideas; 
that  she  should  he  a  kind  of  intellectual  mother 
to  the  numerous  smaller  Powers  which  centre 
round  the  three  Great  Powers.  French  being  the 
universal  language  into  which  the  works  of  these 
weaker  nationalities  are  translated,  the  medium 
through  which  they  become  widely  known.  Thus 
will  the  influence  of  French  be  legitimately  ex- 
tended and  increased,  while  works  which,  written 
in  a  little-known  tongue,  might  have  almost 
.  .]  attention,  will  be  the  property  of  the 
world.  Cosmopolitanism,  M.  Finot  says,  is  not 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  German  so 
much  as  of  i he  Frenchman.  The  simplification 
of  the  language  and  spelling  reform  are  minor 
mis  of  extending  the  popularity  of  French, 
while  the  author  would  have  an  academic  crown 
offered  to  'lie  best    foreign  authors  who  bring  out 
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their  works  in  French,  and  even  suggests  that  a 
special  set  of  prizes  might  be  offered  to  the  author 
who  would  give  information  as  to  the  best  method 
of  spreading  the  language.  Paris  should  also 
offer  prizes  to  the  most  capable  students  anxious 
to  complete  their  French  studies  in  Paris. 


An  Educational  Experiment. 
"Destbox  the  Bod  and  Refine  the  Child." 

Professor  Olerich,  in  the  "  Strand  Magazine," 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Cleverest  Child  in  the 
World,"  gives  particulars  of  an  educational  experi- 
ment, begun  in  1897,  upon  an  eight-months-old 
girl  baby.  The  child  was  born  in  February.  1897, 
in  Iowa,  and  she  was  adopted,  the  professor 
says,  "  to  test,  in  a  practical  way,  a  new  theory 
of  education,  which  we  believe  to  be  much  superior 
to  any  educational  system  which  has  heretofore 
been  used.  No  attempt  was  made  to  select  a  par- 
ticular child;  on  the  contrary,  we  desired  to  get  an 
average  child.  Hence,  physical  health  was  the 
only  point  of  pedigree  which  we  regarded  as  of 
vital  importance,  and  even  of  this  we  knew  little 
or  nothing." 

The  subject  was  not  at  first  very  promising. 
"  She  was  a  pale,  an  almost  sickly-looking,  baby, 
with  a  mouth  that  was  a  little  crooked,  and  the 
right  side  of  her  face  considerably  fuller  than  the 
left."  She  was  also  "  a  cry-baby,"  but  all  these 
defects  quickly  disappeared,  and  the  child  is  now 
of  the  average  in  size  and  weight,  though  certainly 
in  nothing  else. 

The  baby's  first  lesson  was  to  amuse  herself 
playing  on  the  floor;  her  next  to  put  herself  to 
sleep,  and  here  the  normal  part  of  her  training 
ends. 

The  'experiment  has  indeed  upset  most  of  the  ex- 
cellent old-fashioned  nursery  dogmas.  This  baby, 
for  instance — 

has  always  been  permitted  to  eat  as  much  of  every- 
thing as  she  desired.  Between  meals  she  has  always 
eaten  whenever  her  appetite  prompted  her  to  do  so. 

"  Viola  " — the  name  of  this  "  cleverest  child  " — 
has  been  taught  everything  by  play,  never  study- 
ing a  lesson  in  her  life  (of  3J  years).  She  re- 
ceived her  first  book  at  thirteen  months. 

At  seventeen  months  she  could  read  short  sen- 
tences; and  at  two  years  and  eleven  months  "  she  " 
could  read  at  sight,  with  force  and  expression, 
almost  any  reading  matter  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. She  could  also  read  German  nicely  before 
she  was  three  years  old.  At  the  age  of  three  years 
and  two  months  she  read  English,  German,  and 
French." 

The  colours  and  their  varied  shades,  twenty-five 
national  flags,  the  geography  of  the  United  States, 
and    the    simplest    geometrical    figures,    were    all 


learned  before  one  year  and  nine  months.  Before 
three  and  a  half  this  prodigy  could  read  numbers 
going  into  octillions.  At  one  year  and  ten  months 
she  knew  the  portraits  of  over  100  celebrities.  At 
one  year  and  eleven  months  she  could  point  to 
almost  all  the  bones  in  the  human  skeleton,  and 
had  apparently  begun  the  study  of  elementary 
anatomy. 

And  so  when  she  was  precisely  one  year  eleven 
months  and  twenty-five  days  old— extreme  pre- 
cision is  observed  in  recording  her  performances:  — 

She  passed  an  examination  before  a  disinterested,  com- 
mittee of  examiners,  who  found  that  she  knew  2,500 
nouns  bv  having  either  the  pictures  or  the  objects 
themselves  brought  before  her.  The  committee  esti- 
mated that  she  knew  at  least  500  more  nouns  which 
thev  could  not  present  as  objects  or  pictures,  making 
a  total  of  3,000  nouns  which  she  knew  at  this  age- 
perhaps  more  nouns  than  the  words  of  all  parts  of 
speech  used  by  the  average  adult. 

Spelling  and  writing  soon  followed,  and  elemen- 
tary botany  after  them;  while  shortly  after  her 
third  birthday  it  was  thought  high  time  that  she 
should  learn  to  typewrite,  and  a  Smith  Premier 
was  accordingly  bought  for  her.  The  result  in 
May  last  was  that  — 

She  is  quite  proficient  in  translating  French  and  Ger- 
man into  English,  and  is  familiar  with  a  large  number 
of  scientific  terms  used  in  astronomy,  geology,  grammar, 
physical  ceography,  history,  etc.  Her  attention,  her 
memory,  her  observation,  her  power  of  discrimination, 
her  reasoning,  and  her  ability  as  a  critic  are  as  mar- 
vellous as  her  other  attainments. 

This  child,  we  are  assured,  is  average,  a  state- 
ment much  more  incredible  than  any  of  those 
regarding  her  acquirements.  Professor  Olerich's 
desire  is  to  show  that  "  a  child,  at  a  very  young 
age,  can  be  a  good  reader,  a  skilful  writer,  an  ex- 
cellent speller,  and  an  erudite  scholar;  that  free- 
dom and  kindness  produce  far  better  educational 
results  than  coercion  and  cruelty;  that  interest, 
and  not  force,  should  be  made  the  incentive  for 
learning;  that  all  learning  should  be  in  the  form 
of  play;  that  no  injury  can  result  to  the  child,  no 
matter  how  much  it  learns,  so  long  as  it  is  left 
completely  free." 


Israel  in  London  is  the  subject  of  a  readable 
paper  by  George  A.  Wade,  in  the  "English  Illus- 
trated," for  August.  The  chief  complaint  the 
writer  has  to  make  of  the  East  End  Jew  is  dirt. 
He  says: — "I  flatter  myself  I  know  most  of  the 
foreign  quarters  of  the  East  End,  but  the  districts 
of  the  most  benighted  of  Chinese  and  Hindus,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Irish  and  poorest  English,  are 
simply  Paradise  to  the  dirt  and  squalor  of  the 
Jewish  district."  "Were  it  not,"  he  adds,  "for  the 
dirt  which  seems  to  dog  the  habitation  and  life 
of  every  Eastern  native,  and  of  the  Israelite  in 
particular,  the  Jew  would  be  almost  a  model 
citizen." 
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Mind  v.  Muscle. 

Brains  in  the  Socialist  State 

M.  Fouillee,  in  a  paper  in  the  "  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  "  on  "  Mental  Labour  and  Collectivism." 
deals  with  that  familiar  objection  to  the  various 
collectivist  systems,  that  they  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count sufficiently  the  value  of  mental  and  moral 
work;  in  other  words,  collectivism  as  a  serious 
system  of  economics  is  based  too  much  upon 
manual  labour  and  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes.  The  liberal  professions  are  frequently 
classified  as  unproductive,  and  the  calling  of  litera- 
ture itself  is  regarded  as  parasitical. 

The  nature  and  value  of  mental  labour  have  al- 
ways been  a  great  difficulty  with  the  collectivist. 
Marx  attempted  to  reduce  intellectual  .abour  to 
a  condensed  form  of  manual  labour;  but  this  is 
rather  like  arguing  that  diamonds  and  coal  are 
equally  valuable  because  they  are  both  made  of 
carbon.  The  effort  necessary  to  lift  a  hundred- 
weight of  goods  affords  no  key  to  the  brain  labour 
of  a  Darwin,  a  Socrates,  or  a  Descartes.  Ihe 
truth  is,  says  M.  Fouillee,  that  brain  work  cannot 
be  measured  by  material  standards. 

Mind  in  Industrial  Progress. 
M.  Fouillee  goes  on  to  lay  down  certain  laws  in 
the  development  of  work.  The  first  is  the  pro- 
gressive predominance  of  mental  labour;  this  is 
exhibited  in  the  movement  of  science  and  scien- 
tific industries  which  is  characteristic  of  modern 
times.  Side'  by  side  we  have  the  progress  of  in- 
vention and  of  imitation;  the  first  of  which  is 
manifestly  by  far  the  most  intellectual,  for  the 
second  is  really  only  mechanical  reproduction.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Tarde,  capital— which  must  not  be 
confused  with  wealth— represents  the  inventions, 
while  labour  represents  the  imitations.  There  is 
yet  a  third  kind  of  work  which  Marx  has  ignored: 
that  moral  energy— perhaps  even  more  elusive  than 
intellectual  work— which  consists  in  the  sustained 
attention,  perseverance,  patience,  and  courage, 
without  which  not  only  the  industrial  world,  but 
also  the  intellectual  would  collapse. 

Freedom  a  Necessity. 
M.  Fouillee's  second  law  is  the  progressive 
liberty  of  mental  work,  and  indeed  of  all  work. 
It  is  obviously  a  necessary  condition  of  the  greatest 
intellectual  work  to  be  free  from  rules.  The 
inventor  must  have  his  individual  initiative  un- 
controlled; the  increase  of  civilisation  makes  for 
the  increase  of  this  liberty.  The  savage  who  does 
little  or  no  work  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
his  brother  savage;  while  the  civilised  citizens  of 
any  country  present  notable  differences  one  from 
another.  Thus,  work  itself  tends  to  emphasise 
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the  individual  element,  and  progresses  more  and 
more  towards  the  personal  form.       Side  by  side, 
however,    with   this    individualising    tendency    is 
an  opposite  and  socialising  tendency,  in  the  :,ense 
that  every  age  inherits  the  great  results  of  the 
work  of  previous  ages.      This,  however,  does  not 
minimise  the  importance  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
individual.      Scientific  and  industrial  progress  are 
in  no  sense  the  work  of  the  crowd,  which,  indeed, 
has  as  a  rule  been  bitterly  hostile  to  every  great 
labour-saving  invention.      How  will  the  proposed 
Collectivist  Society  organise  the  workers  who  work 
with   their   brains?       How   can   the   eight   hours' 
day  be  imposed  upon  a  Victor  Hugo,  and  how  can 
the  value  of  his  work  be  estimated?       Newton's 
law  of  gravitation  could  not  be  described  as  an  im- 
mediate addition  to  the  economic  resources  of  man- 
kind;   Newton,  therefore,   in  the  economic  State, 
must  be  ranked  below  the  man  who  discovers  a 
new  material  for  candles.       Again,  time  is  often 
required.     The  contemporaries  of  Galileo  could  not 
foresee    that    his    discovery    of    the    satellites    of 
Jupiter  would  have  the  effect  of  saving  many  ships 
with  valuable  lives  and  cargo  from  being  wrecked. 

The  Transformation  of  Muscle  to  Mind. 
We  come  to  the  next  law— namely,  that  material 
labour  is  transformed  gradually  into  mental  la- 
bour. The  age  of  machinery  has  obliged  manu- 
facturers of  all  kinds  to  become  more  intellectual, 
and  the  management  of  the  machines  themselves 
has  had  the  same  effect  on  the  workers.  Broadly 
speaking,  it  is  the  machine  that  undertakes  the 
manual  labour,  and  enables  the  worker  to  employ 
his  brains  far  more  than  if  the  machine  had  never 
been  invented.  In  France  at  this  moment  steam 
does  as  much  work  as  would  require  the  muscles 
of  105,000,000  men;  and  as  there  are  only  about 
10,000,000  of  adult  workers,  it  follows  that  every 
French  working  man  has,  on  the  average,  under 
his  control  the  equivalent  of  ten  workers,  whose 
labour  he  is  able  to  direct. 


Relics  and  Their  Cult. 

In  the  "Revue  de  Paris"  M.  Luchaire  gives  a 
curious  account  of  the  part  which  the  veneration 
of  relics  has  played  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
Continent.  He  points  out  that  not  only  tin  ar- 
cheologist,  but  the  passing  visitor  to  the  French 
Exhibition,  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  extra- 
ordinary collection  of  reliquaries  gathered  together 
in  the  smaller  of  the  two  Art  Palaces. 

There  may  be  seen  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the 
curious,  and  of  the  indifferent,  relics  which  have 
been  venerated  for  centuries,  notably  the  extraor- 
dinary golden  idol  encrusted  with  precious  stones, 
known  to  those  interested  in  such   matters  as  the 
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imago  of  "  St.  Faith,  the  Virgin  of  Conques."  St. 
Faith  is  reputed  to  have  worked  miracles  for 
over  a  thousand  years;  innumerable  pilgrims  have 
passed  before  her  shrine,  bringing  her  offerings 
and  imploring  her  intercession.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  this  image  actually  owned  property, 
not  only  all  over  France,  but  in  England,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  Occasionally  she  was  taken  a  tour 
among  her  properties,  but  she  does  not  seem  ever 
to  have  visited  this  country!  These  almost  royal 
progresses  were  a  source  of  great  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm to  the  towns  and  villages  through  which 
St.  Faith  passed,  and  whence  she  was  credited  with 
working  numerous  miracles.  After  such  a  past 
there  seems  something  grotesque  and  melancholy 
in  the  thought  of  poor  St.  Faith  playing  her  part 
in  the  great  Raree  Show  now  being  held  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine. 

As  Amulets. 
Relics   played    an    almost    incredibly    important 
part  in  old  Christendom;  instead  of  swearing  with 
the  aid  of  a  Bible,  a  witness  in  those  days  called 
God    to   witness    his    truth    by    placing    his    hand 
on  a  relic.      When  the  plague  broke  out  in  a  city 
the  town  relics— which  generally  consisted  of  the 
limb  of  some  great  saint,  a  piece  of  the  true  Cross, 
or  even  a  portion  of  the  garment  of  a  martyr — were 
brought  out  of  the  reliquaries  and  taken  in  proces- 
sion through  the  streets.       Before  starting  on  a 
long  journey,  or  on  a  dangerous  expedition,   the 
traveller  began  by  making  a  pilgrimage  to  some 
holy   place,    sanctified    as    having   once    been    the 
dwelling,  or  as  having  now  possession  of  the  relic, 
of  a  well-known   saint;    and   also   he   would   try, 
or  his  friends  would  attempt,  to  procure  for  him 
some  little  relic,  which  was  placed  as  a  kind  of 
amulet   either  in   the   hilt  of   his   sword   or  in   a 
small  bag  round  his  neck.      The  value  of  a  relic- 
differed  according  to  the  holiness  jof  the  saint  or 
martyr  with  whom  it  was  connected.       Then,  33 
now,    Jerusalem    was    the    most    frequented   place 
of  Christian  pilgrimage,  but  each  country  had  its 
own  "  holy  places." 

Educational  Value. 

France  was  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  the 
Crown  of  Thorns,  and  each  of  the  Apostles  was 
represented  by  a  relic,  including  a  lock  of  hair  of 
St.  Peter.  Less  likely  to  be  authentic  were  objects 
supposed  to  have  been  touched  by  the  patriarchs 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Great  kings  and 
princes  knew  that  they  could  give  no  greater 
pleasure  to  their  friends  and  vassals  than  by  pre- 
senting them  with  a  relic.  The  populace  learnt 
their  Bible  history  through  their  relics,  and  one 

vn  famous  for  its  objects  of  the  kind  proudly 
boasted  of  possessing  a  little  piece  of  the  manger 
Tom  Bethlehem,  a  cupful  of  the  incense  brought  by 


the  Magis,  a  finger  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
a  lock  of  the  hair  of  St  Mary  Magdalene.  The 
higher  religious  authorities,  successive  Popes,  and 
various  bishops  made  vigorous  attempts  to  stein 
this  cult,  which  often  degenerated  into  mere  idola- 
try; but  even  when  it  was  decided  that  no  relic 
should  be  shown  of  which  the  authenticity  was  not 
more  or  less  proved  by  tradition,  the  populace  be- 
came exceedingly  angry,  and  clung  to  the  reli- 
quaries more  determined  than  ever. 

A  Missing  Head. 
One  of  the   most   authentic   and   interesting   of 
medieval  relics  was  the  body  of  Saint  Genevieve, 
the  patroness  of  Paris.      In  1162  the  terrible  news 
went  forth  that  the  saint's  head  had  disappeared, 
stolen   by   some   too   ardent   devotee.       The   then 
king,  Louis  VII.,  made  it  known  that  if  the  head 
was  not  replaced  by  a  certain  day  he  would  nave 
all  the  monks  in  the  Priory  of  Saint  Genevieve, 
where  the  relic   had  been   kept,   severely   beaten. 
But,  as  sometimes  happens  on  less  important  oc- 
casions, the  threat  had  its  desired  effect,  and  when 
in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  the  whole  Court 
the   reliquary  was   opened,   the  saint's   head   was 
found  intact.      It  not  unfrequently  happened  that 
several  towns  believed  themselves  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  same  relic,  and  this  caused  not  a  little 
scandal. 

Even  to-day  in  republican  France  there  is  no 
town,  and  very  few  villages,  that  has  not  its  set 
of  relics,  and  now,  as  then,  additions  are  constantly 
made  to  them.  But  the  clergy  do  not  encourage 
the  cttlt  of  miracle-working  relics,  and  look  with 
suspicion  on  any  stories  of  the  efficacy  of  touching 
a  relic.  Belief  in  their  power  seems,  however,  to 
be  engrafted  in  human  nature.  Even  now  many 
miracles  are  said  to  take  place  yearly  at  Ars, 
which  is,  of  course,  full  of  relics  of  the  famous 
Cure,  who  would  doubtless  have  been  the  first  to 
deprecate  the  uses  to  which  his  reputation  for  holi- 
ness has  been  turned  by  his  zealous  countrymen 
and  countrywomen. 


"  Watts'  Quality  of  Vision." 

It  is  a  very  beautiful  appreciation  of  "  the  art  of 
Watts "  which  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  contributes 
to  the  "'  Fortnightly  Review."  The  following  pas- 
sage is  at  once  summary  and  suggestive  of  the 
whole  study:  — 

More  than  most  painters,  most  at  least  of  those 
painters  who  have  the  genuine  pictorial  sense,  Watts' 
quality  of  vision  is  conditioned  by  a  moral  quality  of 
mind.  He  sees  nobly,  he  sees  tenderly,  he  sees  dis- 
interestedly. There  is  a  little  picture  of  the  head  of 
a  donkey,  full  of  a  perfectly  simple  feeling  for  a 
despised  animal  taken  for  once  frankly  on  its  own 
merits,  without  disdain,  and  without  dishonouring  pity, 
which  seems  to  me  to  indicate  with  great  clearness  the 
peculiarly  honest  quality  of  his  imagination.     I  do  not 
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always  feel  that  in  every  one  of  his  allegories  he  is 
quite  sure  of  the  limits  of  pictorial  expression,  that  he 
surrenders  himself  quite  fully  to  the  thing  seen,  withoat 
undue  confidence  in  the  meaning  behind  it.  But  the 
mind  which  sees  visible  things  as  the  symbols  or  mes- 
sengers of  moral  ideas  has  conceived  a  whole  world  upon 
canvas  in  which  there  is  not  a  mean  or  trivial  corner. 
He  paints  nakedness  with  the  strenuous  and  manly 
purity  of  one  to  whom  the  body  is  the  divinest  thing 
in  the  world,  and  he  paints  the  faces  of  men  with  the 
passionate  and  interpreting  and  surrendering  intuition 
of  one  to  whom  the  soul  is  the  divinest  part  of  the  body. 
His  landscape  is  that  of  one  for  whom  the  finger  of 
God  is  continually  creating  the  earth  over  again,  day 
by  day,  at  sunrise,  at  twilight,  and  at  sunset.  A  great 
joy  breaks  out  of  all  his  work,  as  if  the  face  of  man 
and  the  body  of  woman,  and  the  form  and  colour  of 
the  earth  and  sky,  were  not  so  much  the  slaves  and 
recipients  of  light,  waiting  for  the  moment  in  which 
they  should  become  worthy  of  art,  but  themselves  radi- 
ated light  out  of  their  own  substance,  and  art  were 
rather  awaiting  upon  the  moment  in  which  it  should 
apprehend  something  which  was  already  there  all  the 
while.  And  so  it  is  that  the  portraits,  always  so  beau- 
tiful as  pictures,  seem  always  to  show  an  understand- 
ing of  the  people  who  have  sat  for  them,  more,  pro- 
bably, than  the  people  themselves  have  ever  had. 


Mrs.  Gladstone  : 

Wife  and  Philanthropist. 

Dean   Wickham  contributes  to   "  Good  Words " 

a  sketch  of  "  Mrs.   Gladstone  as  seen   from  near 

at  hand."       Of  her  wifely  devotion  one   pathetic 

anecdote  is  given:  — 

Her  efforts  were  unresting,  and  rarely  unsuccessful, 
to  economise  his  strength  and  time  by  giving  him 
all  the  comfort  of  home  and  none  of  its  worries.  It  is 
a  touching  witness  in  a  small  matter,  to  the  master- 
purpose  that  in  the  wanderings  of  her  failing  life  one 
of  the  very  last  fancies  which  expressed  itself  in  in- 
telligible words  was  that  a  carriage  which  should  have 
been  leady  tor  him  was  after  time.  She  scolded  the 
nurse  and  sent  urgent  messages,  and  then  turning,  a-; 
she  thought,  to  him,  with  her  old  tact  changing  her 
voice  that  he  might  not  guess  that  there  was  any  delay 
or  difficulty,  said,  "  Shall  you  be  ready  soon  to  start, 
darling?" 

But  the  writer  brings  also  to  view  her  philan- 
thropic initiative:  — 

The  Newport  Market  Refuge  was  due  to  her 
initiation.  She  got  together  the  committee  which 
found  the  disused  slaughter-houses  in  Soho,  in  'vhich 
the  Refuge  was  first  established,  and  partly  by  means 
of  meetings,  at  which  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke,  partly  by 
endless  personal  correspondence,  and  by  appeals  through 
"  The  Times,"  she  raised  the  funds  both  for  the  start 
and  for  the  subsequent  developments.  It  was  a  new 
departure  in  the  effort  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of 
the  shelterless. 

The  Free  Convalescent  Home,  so  long  located  at 
Woodford  Hall,  like  the  Industrial  School  attached  to 
the  Newport  Market  Refuge  and  her  own  Orphanage 
for  Boys  at  Hawarden,  grew  out  of  the  needs  of  which 
she  had  had  personal  experience  in  the  London 
Hospital  during  the  great  cholera  epidemic  in  1867. 
There  were  two  novelties  in  her  scheme:  the  absence 
of  nomination,  pavment,  etc.,  and  the  attachment  of 
the  Convalescent  Home  to  a  great  hospital.  As  Mrs. 
Gladstone  had  been  its  foundress,  so  she  watched  over 
it.  visiting  it  constantly. 

One  incident  in  the  romance  of  philanthropy  may 

be  cited:  — 

She  was   travelling  down  to   Woodford.       The   foot 
man  had   taken  her  ticket  when  she  started    and   she 


iiad  no  money,  having  left  her  purse  at  home,  or 
(as  she  often  did)  emptied  it.  On  the  way  she  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  a  sad-looking  young  lady 
in  the  carriage  and  learned,  by  degrees,  her  trouble— 
a  sick  husband,  whom  she  was  just  sending  off  for  a 
voyage  to  Australia  as  a  chance  for  his  life,  but  whom 
she  could  not  afford  to  accompany.  In  the  interest 
of  the  story  she  overran  her  station.  As  she  got  out, 
remembering  that  she  had  no  money,  she  borrowed  a 
shilling  of  her  travelling  companion,  and  then  gave  her 
her  address  in  St.  James'  Square,  and  asked  her  to  call, 
telling  her  that  she  would  see  what  could  be  done 
for  her.  The  same  evening,  at  a  smart  dinner,  she 
told  the  story  with  such  effect,  that  with  her  own  pro- 
mised contribution,  there  was  enough  to  pay  the  second 
passage  to  Australia.  Next  morning  the  young  wife 
came,  and  with  her  to  the  door  her  husband,  who  was 
afraid  she  might  have  been  hoaxed,  but  she  was  warmly 
received,  and  the  story  being  fully  verified,  ".he  was 
made  happy  by  being  enabled  to  accompany  her  hus- 
band  on   his  voyage. 

She  never  had  a  thought  of  personal  risk,  or  trouble, 
or  fatigue.  It  struck  no  one  as  anything  but  what  was 
natural  in  her  that  in  the  first  hours  after  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's death  she  should  have  driven  up  the  village  to 
comfort  the  new-made  widow  of  a  collier  who  had 
been  killed  that  morning  in  a  mining  accident. 


Sparkles  from  the  Emerald  Isle. 

"  In  the  Bye-ways  of  Rural  Ireland "  Mr. 
Michael  MacDonagh  has  found  much  to  tell  over 
to  the  readers  of  the  "  Nineteenth  Century."  His 
paper  is  one  of  the  liveliest  in  the  whole  of  the 
August  magazines. 

Irish  Folk-songs. 

He  begins  by  saying  "  the  Irish  peasant  is  pas- 
sionately fond  of  music."  Unfortunately,  "  he  has 
no  voice  for  singing,  yet  he  sings — sings  often  and 
lustily  in  a  rude,  unmusical  monotone.  The  so- 
cial gatherings  of  the  peasantry  remind  me  of 
Horace  Walpole's  description  of  Heaven,  '  wnere 
everyone  must  sing,  whether  he  has  a  -voice  or 
not.'  " 

The  writer  pays  this  striking  tribute  to  the  songs 

of  his  countrymen:  — 

However  rude  in  language  or  ludicrous  in  sentiment 
they  may  he,  they  are— unlike  the  folk-songs  of  other 
countries — never  coarse.  There  was  not  an  obscene 
expression  in  the  hundreds  of  ballads  which  I  have 
heard  sung  or  read,  a  proof,  I  think,  of  the  pure- 
mindedness  of  the  peasantry  in  all  matters  appertaining 
to  the  relations  between  the  sexes. 

An  Odd  Ballad. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  an  extraordinary  jingle 
that  suggests  Mr.   Gilbert  rather  than   the  spon- 
taneous muse  of  the  folk-song:  — 

Tn  the  "  Phoenix  of  the  Hall  "  we  are  told  of  the 
successful  wooing  of  a  squire's  daughter  by  "  a  labour- 
ing boy."  Pat  "  one  night  for  recreation  and  silent 
meditation  strolled  by  a  fair  plantation."  when  he  rn<  I 
the  young  lady  and  at  once  fell  madly  in  love  with 
her:  — 
Being  quite  captivated,  and  so  infatuated, 

I  then  prognosticated  my  sad  forlorn  case; 
1    quickly    ruminated.    Suppose    I    was    defeated, 

Would  I  he  implicated  or  treated  with  disgrace? 
So  therefore  I  awaited,  my  spirits  elevated; 

No  more  I  ponderated,  let  what  would  me  betalL 
But  then  to  her  repeated  how  Cupid  had  me  treat  «y.' 
And  then  expostulated  with  Phoenix  of  the  !!• 
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Bui   '•"Phoenix   of   the   Hall"   rudely   spurned   his  ad- 
vances:— 
Without  more  hesitation  sh  •  made  a  declaration 

Of  lnr  determination  to  lead  a  single  life, 
Saying  sorrow  and  vexation,  and  many  an  alteration, 
s  I  tend  the  humble  station  of  what  is  called  a  wife. 
"  Without    equivocation    or   mental   reservation, 
Unto  your  application  I  will  not  yield  fi.t  all; 
Your   wild    insinuation    can    make   no    penetration, 
So  drop  such  speculation."  said  the  Phoenix  of  the 
Hall. 
Pat    however,  persisted  in  wooing  her  in  polysyllables. 

The  Old  Qualities. 
The  writer  thus  reports  of  his  compatriots:  — 

The  Irish  character  is.  in  truth,  still  distinguished  by 
all  its  old  qualities — its  good  humour,  its  light-hearted- 
ness.  its  placid  outlook  on  life,  its  soft,  oblivious,  dreamy 
moods,  its  disposition  to  take  things  easy,  its  emotion 
and  excitability,  its  superstitiousness,  its  hospitality 
and  courteousness  to  strangers,  its  deep  respect  for 
women,  its  family  affections  and  attachment  to  home, 
its  inexplicable  blend  of  childlike  simplicity  and  far- 
seeing  shrewdness.  The  individual  peasant  of  to-day 
is,  perhaps,  more  sober  or  less  extravagant  in  manners 
than  his  grandfather:  but  the  community  is  unchanged. 

A  Budget  of  Pleasantries. 

He  finds  the  Irish  peasant  still  in   Sir  Walter 

Scott's  phrase   "  the  gayest  fellow   in   the  world 

under  difficulties  and  afflictions."      Here  are  a  few 

glints  of  his  humour:  — 

A  peasant  met  with  an  accident  which  resulted  in  a 
broken  leg.  The  neighbours,  of  course,  commiserated 
him.  "  Arrah,"  he  remarked,  with  a  gleam  of  satis- 
faction in  his  eye  as  he  regarded  the  bandaged  limb, 
"  what  a  blessing  it  is  that  it  wasn't  me  neck." 

Two  countrymen  who  had  not  seen  each  other  for 
a  long  time  met  at  a  fair.  They  had  a  lot  of  things 
to  tell  each  other.  "  Sure,  it's  married  I  am,"  said 
O'Brien.  "You  don't  tell  me  so!"  said  Blake.  "'Faith, 
yes."  said  O'Brien,  "an'  I've  got  a  fine  healthy  bhov 
which  the  neighbours  say  is  the  very  picter  of  me." 
Blake  looked  for  a  moment  at  O'Brien,  who  was  not, 
to  say  the  least,  remarkable  for  his  good  looks,  and 
then  said,  "  Och.  well,  what's  the  harrum  so  long  ;  s  the 
child's  healthy!" 

A  peasant  once  asked  another  what  a  phrenologist 
was,  and  when  he  was  answered,  "  Why,  a  person 
that  can  tell  by  the  feel  of  the  bumps  on  your  head 
what  kind  of  a  man  you  are."  he  exclaimed:  "  Bump9 
on  me  head,  is  it!  Begor.  thin,  they'll  tell  him  more 
what  kind  of  a  woman  my  wife  is."  How-ever.  it  is  not 
often  that  Pat  and  Bridget  go  to  "  the  Coort  "  to  have 
their  domestic  quarrels  adjusted.  Only  in  a  very,  very 
bad  case  of  family  troubles  is  the  aid  of  the  law  called 
in.  In  such  a  case,  which  I  read  about  recently,  the 
wife  was  evidently  in  fault,  for  the  husband  said  to 
the  magistrate,  with  deep  feeling  in  his  voice.  "  She's 
a  most  ungrateful  thing,  yer  homier.  When  I  married 
her  she  had  not  a  rag  to  her  back,  and  now  she's 
covered    wid    thim." 

A  landlord  in  the  south  of  Ireland  recently  received 
a  letter  from  a  tenant  in  the  following  terms:—"  Yer 
honnor,— Hopin'  this  finds  vou  in  eood  health  as  it 
laves  me  at  present,  your  hull-dog  Bill  has  assassinated 
me  poor  ould   donkey." 


many  wonderful  adventures  and  narrow  escapes,  of 
which  he  gives  a  graphic  account. 

The  most  curious  portion  of  his  article  is  that 
in  which  he  deals  with  the  devils  of  Walamo.     He 

says: — 

It  seems  to  be  a  generally-accepted  fact  that  the 
natives  of  Walamo  are  capable  of  imparting  a  devil,  or 
jinn,  to  the  bodies  of  strangers  who  come  there,  more 
especially  if  they  are  permitted  to  be  present  while 
the  stranger  partakes  of  food.  Curiously  enough,  on 
returning  from  my  visit  to  the  stockade,  I  found  one 
of  my  Somalis  in  a  very  remarkable  condition.  His 
look  was  that  of  a  wild  man.  At  times  he  would  talk 
and  rave  utter  nonsense,  now  and  then  ejaculating  the 
word  Walamo;  at  others  he  shook  from  head  to  foot. 

The  man  was  liable  to  such  fits  for  some  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  All  the  natives  pat  it 
down  to  the  possession  by  a  Walamo  devil.  Cap- 
tain Wellby  determined  to  dispose  of  this  supersti- 
tion by  eating  a  meal  before  a  number  of  Walamo 
natives:  — 

I  put  my  little  table  outside  my  tent  and  called  for 
breakfast,  and  finished  my  meal  much  to  my  own  grati- 
fication, hut  to  the  great  displeasure  of  my  followers. 
Now  comes  the  strange  part  of  it  all.  The  next  day  I 
felt  strangely  unwell,  and  was  altogether  "  off  colour  " 
and  "  off  food."  I  felt  I  was  undergoing  the  tortures 
of  a  bad  sailor  on  a  rough  sea.  This,  too,  was  the  only 
day  I  felt  unwell  through  the  whole  of  my  journey; 
but  T  took  good  care  to  keep  my  ailings  to  myself.  It 
has  been  suggested  to  me  that  poison  was  placed  in 
my  food,  but  this  I  can  most  emphatically  deny. 

Various  reasons  for  this  result  of  braving  the 
Walamo  devil  have  been  suggested  to  Captain 
WTellby.  but  he  is  unable  to  accept  any  as  cor- 
rect.     He  says:  — 

With  regard  to  my  own  peculiar  condition,  it  has 
been  suggested  to  me  that  at  the  time  of  my  famous 
meal  I  was  undergoing  great  mental  strain.  I  must 
say,  however,  that  during  the  breakfast  I  was  unaware 
of  this,  as  at  that  time  I  regarded  the  Walamo  devils 
and  their  craft  as  being  well  inside  the  sphere  of  imag- 
ination. 


Among  Devils  in  Central  Africa. 

Captain  M.  S.  Wellby  writes  in  "  Harper's  Maga- 
zine "  for  August  of  his  experiences  while  travel- 
ling through  the  unknown  country  between  the 
capital  of  Abyssinia  and  the  White  Nile.      He  had 


Stories  in  the  Magazines. 

Dorset  Humour  is  the  subject  of  an  amusing 
paper  by  Sir  Robert  Edgecumbe  in  the  August 
"  Cornhill."  Puns  seem  to  form  the  staple  of 
the  county  fun.  The  first  joke  cited  here  is  less 
racy  of  the  soil  and  more  redolent  of  the  class- 
room. A  well-known  family  name  in  Dorset  is, 
it  appears,  Homer;  and  as  it  happens  one  of  the 
Homers  lived  in  a  hamlet  called  Troytown.  An- 
other Homer  contested  one  of  the  county  divisions. 
The  writer  proceeds:  — 

A  local  story  goes  that  this  same  Mr.  Homer  at  a 
public  gathering,  feeling  unwell,  had  suddenly  to  leave, 
when  a  local  humourist  remarked,  "  Homer's  '  Odd.  I 
see,'  "  and  another  rejoined,  "  Homer's  '  111,  I  add.'  " 

"  Angels  in  Bottles." 
William    Barnes,    a    local    poet    and    parson,    is 
quoted  as  authority  for  several  stories.       Here  is 
one,  in  which  the  apocalyptic  relation  between  vial 
and  angel  is  somewhat  inverted:  — 
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A  lady  told  him  of  a  question  put  to  her  111  the 
Sunday-school:  "  ['lease,  ma'am,  does  God  keep  His 
angels  in  bottles?"  "  No,  tin  dear,  why  should  He?" 
"  Please,  ma'am,  because  mother  keeps  her  spirits  in 
bottles." 

Had  the  child  heard  from  temperance  orators  of 
the  Drink  Demon  or  "  The  Devil  in  solution  "  ? 

A  Killing  Retort. 

Sir  Robert  Edgeeumbe  gives  an  ancient  jibe  this 
local  edge  and  setting:  — 

A  Dorset  doctor  of  somewhat  boastful  temperament 
■was  dining  one  day  at  a  big  dinner  party,  when  the 
conversation  after  "dinner  turned  upon  the  army  as  a 
profession.  The  doctor  remarked  that  his  parents 
had  made  a  great  mistake  in  not  sending  him  into  tin 
army,  for  which  he  declared  himself  eminently  lit. 
"Oh,  you  make  a  great  mistake,"'  said  a  Dorset  squire 
across  the  table;  "you  would  not  have  killed  half  as 
many  if  you  had  gone  into  the  army  as  you  have  in  your 
own  profession." 

Strained  Intent. 

Here  is  a  sequel  to  a  Parliamentary  contest. 
The  defeated  candidate  was  speaking  at  an  agri- 
cultural dinner  in  presence  of  the  elected  mem- 
ber :  — 

The  dinner  was  held  in  a  large  marquee,  which  was 
creaking  and  groaning  under  the  strain  of  a  boisterous 
storm  of  wind  and  wet  raging  outside.  The  speaker, 
in  making  reference  to  his  successful  opponent,  happily 
said  "  that  whatever  might  have  been  their  respective 
feelings  on  a  -recent  occasion,  on  that  particular  day 
they  were  in  complete  accord,  for  they  were  both  of 
them  entirely  satisfied,  not  only  with  the  stale  of  the 
canvas,  but   also  with   the  state  of  the  polk'    (poii 

When  the  New  Flame  Came. 

The  last  we  shall  quote  is  a  smart  thing  which 
yet  borders  on  the  grave:  — 

A  widower  in  a  somewhat  prominent  position  in  life 
had  inscribed  upon  his  late  wite's  tomb.  "  'I  he  light  of 
mine  eyes  is  gone  from  me."  Taking  unto  himseli  a 
second  wife  with  remarkable  promptitude,  a  Dorsel 
yokel  scrawled,  as  his  comment  upon  the  text  set 
forth  upon  the  tablet.  "  Bijt  he  soon  struck  another 
match." 

A   Hermit   on   Strike 

The  solemn  and  erudite  pages  of  the  "  Church 
Quarterly  Review"  for  July  unexpectedly  break 
out  into  the  following  smile.  The  reviewer 
closes  with  it  a  very  interesting  and  not  unsym- 
pathetic sketch  of  Ambrose  Phillips  de  Lisle,  the 
ardent  convert  to  Rome,  who  founded  the  Trappisl 
monastery   in    Charnwooci    Forest    in    1844:  — 

There    i<    a    pleasant    storv     perhaps    it     1-    only    ben 
trovato— that,  to  add  the  last  grace  of  antiquity  to  his 
surroundings,  he  secured  a  hermit  to  live  in  a  "lull  poo 
cell"    in   Carendon    Paris,    as   solitar}    as   was    possible, 
with   crowds  of  people  coming',   perhaps   1:1    "  fiftj 
riages."    to    inspect    this    Neo-Palaeozoic    curiosity 
that,  one  day,  when  he  took   a   part\    ol    visit 
his  pet.  with  a  glow  of  pride  and   pleasure  in 
session   of   such   a   rarity,    lo!    the   hermit    was    mis 
and    when    enquiry   was   mafic,    the    gamekeeper,    under 
whose  charge  ho  had  been  placed,  blurted  out    befo 
the    eo.npany    that    "the    hermit     had    -t  ruck    for    more 
beer."  

In  July,  the  first  number  of  the  "  Newfoundland 
Magazine"  was  published.  It  contains  articl  ■  on 
topics  relating  to  Newfoundland. 


A  Critic  in  Savage  Mood. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  in  the  "Pall  -Mall  Magazine" 
for  August,  takes  occasion  from  Mr.  Ernest  Cole- 
ridge's third  volume  of  Byron's  poetry  to  relieve 
himself  of  much  irritation.  He  oelieves  that 
Byron  had  "in  his  belly  sacred  fire  enough  to  burn 
up  the  world" — the  description  rather  suggests 
Moloch  than  the  Muses — and  he  writes  as  if  he 
would  fain  stamp  out  all  altar  fires  that  have  been 
kindled  to  rival  poets.     He  begins  with  Macaulay: 

Uacaulay's  account  of  Byron's  message  to  the  world 
— that  you  should  hate  your  neighbour  and  love  your 
neighbour's  wife  is.  like  so  much  else  of  Macaulay,  the 
cheape  -t    el  tp-trap. 

"Shams  Signed  Tennyson." 

He    scornfully    contrasts    with    Byron's    intense 

realities   of   flesh   and    blood    the    "faintly    smiling 

Adeline,"     the     May     Queen,     and     "these     other 

Tennysonian  beauties."     Then  he  flames  forth: — ' 

These  shams  signed  "Tennyson"  are  already  dead, 
and  not  dead  only,  but  damned, — damned  to  the  in- 
fernal deeps-—"  With;  Erebus  and  tortures  vile  also." 
They  are  not,  perhaps,  so  dead  as  the  Laura  Pend 
nises  and  the  Esther  Suiumersons  of  the  epoch.  Put 
they  are  dead,  and  they  are  likewise  damned,  and 
there  is  surely  an  end  of  them.  As  dead,  but  scarce 
so  considerably  damned,  once  we  come  to  think  of  it, 
as  the  Swinburnian  ideal  which  some  tive-and-twenty 
years  ago  we  young  men  that  made  rhymes  went  mad 
to  match. 

"Futile  Cabbie  which  is  Browning." 
After  this  hard  swearing  at  Tennyson  and  Swin- 
burne, he  turns  on  Browning:  — 

And  that  mass  of  half-inspired,  half-realised,  half- 
uttered  and  wholly  perfunctory  and  futile  gabble  which 
— some  noble  pages  apart— is  Browning,  what  has  be- 
come of  it  all':  The  Societies  are  dead;  the  "  Primers  " 
— (this  was  a  poet  whom  you  had  to  read  with  a  crib, 
as  though  he  had  been  no  decent  middle  lass  English 
man,  but  "an  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no 
silh  days  ") — the  '"Primers,"  I  repeat,  have  gone  the 
way  of  ah  waste;  the  read  ..  of  riddles  and  the  read- 
in;;  of  poetry  have  oi  e  come  to  be  recognised 
as  two  distinct  and  several  branches  of  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. .  .  .  Byron  can  still  be  trusted  to  mop  the 
floor"  with  such  traditions  as  have  succeeded  those  he 
left  us.  .  .  .  Byron,  for  all  that  his  critics  can  say 
and  do,  remains  among  the  ver}  greatest  in  English 
Letters,  and,  as  an  influence  on  an  in  general,  can  be 
held  only  less  potenl  and  less  lasting  than  Shakes- 
peare himself. 

These  diatribes  are  perhaps  useful  as  a  -.-eminder 
that  critics,  like  other  men,  are  subject  to  the  in- 
fluences of  temperature.  For  may  we  not  charit- 
ably suppose  that  thi  j  n  veal  only  the  reaction  of 
the  writer  against  the  recent  heat-wave? 


Objections  to  the   Referendum. 

Some  objections  to  the  proposed  adoption  of  the 
Swiss  plan  of  an  optional  r<  ferendum  in  the  United 
States  are  stated  in  the  July  "Arena  "  by  Dr. 
Edwin  Maxey,  who  nevertheless  declares  himself 
in  favour  of  a  trial  of  the  experiment.  The  objec- 
tions to  the  plan,  as  they  present  themselves  to 
Dr.  Maxey,  are  as  follows:  — 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  cumbersome,  requiring 
nerj  of  the  State  to  be  brought  into  action  Eor 
purposes  For  which  it  is  not  well  adapted.  It  is  also 
expensive.  Nor  is  this  a  trifling  matter,  when  we 
consider  the  necessary  outlay  for  printing  in  the  various 
newspapers  and  in  holding  the  elections,  which  includes 
costs  oi  ball. >ts,  rent  of  polling-rooms,  pay  of  judges,  in- 
spectors, and  clerks,  and  a  reasonable  estimate  for 
time  spent  by  voters.  It  would  necessitate  either  that 
a  great  number  of  elections  be  held,  which  in  itself 
would  lead  to  turmoil  and  confusion,  or  that  a  number 
of  bills  be  voted  upon  at  the  same  election;  in  which 
case  the  voter  could  know  very  little  of  the  meats 
of  the  bills  upon  which  he  was  voting;  hence  his  judg- 
ment could  have  but  little  value. 

The  impossibility  of  the  voter  familiarising  himself 
with  the  bills  upon  which  he  is  to  pass  will  appear 
immediately  from  an  inspection  of  the  records  of  'egis- 
latures  in  such  States  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Illinois;  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  diligent  legislators  (for  there  are  some  diligent 
legislators),  whose  entire  time  and  energy  are  spent  in 
studying  bills,  are  unfamiliar  with  many  bills  that  are 
passed  by  their  State  legislatures. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  legislation;  for  when  submission 
of  a  bill  is  secured  by  petition  it  is  prima  facie  evidence 
that  it  is  objectionable,  and  to  overcome  this  presump- 
tion would  require  a  careful  study  of  the  bill,  which 
the  average  voter  has  not  the  time  to  give.  The  above 
theory  has  proved  to  be  the  fact  in  Switzerland,  where 
we  find  that  nearly  every  bill  submitted  to  the  elec- 
torate is  killed  because  of  prejudged  notions;  and  a 
large  portion  of  bills  thus  rejected  are  found  by  careful, 
candid  investigation  to  be  wise  measures.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  appropriation  bills,  the  majority 
of  which  were  in  nowise  extravagant;  but  somehow 
most  men  have  a  constitutional  aversion  to  paying 
taxes,  and  hence  to  ratify  measures  that  will  necessitate 
any  increase  in  taxes.  It  might  not  lessen  the  amount 
of  partisan  legislation,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  might 
increase  it;  for  the  demagogue  would  have  a  wider  field 
and  more  occasions  to  manifest  that  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-men  which  is  consuming  in  its 
intensity. 

Voters  Study  Men  rather  than  Measures. 

Men  are,  as  a  rule,  better  fitted  and  have  greater  con- 
fidence in  their  ability  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications 
of  legislators  about  whom  they  know  considerable  than 
upon  measures  about  which  they  know  very  little.  In 
other  words,  average  men  study  biography  much  more 
carefully  than  they  study  political  science;  therefore, 
men  more  readily  yield  to  the  judgment  of  others  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  a  measure  than  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  a  man.  Thus  it  might  infuse  into  our  civic  system 
more  "peanut  "  politics,  of  which  we  are  already  suffer- 
ing from  an  over-dose.  In  fact,  it  is  easily  conceiv- 
able that  the  petition  for  submission  might  emanate 
from  partisan  motives  rather  than  from  a  sense  of  the 
injustice  or  the  inexpediency  of  the  measure. 

It  would  essentially  change  the  character  of  the  legis- 
lature, by  removing  in  large  part  its  responsibility  for 
legislation,  until  it  would  soon  become  little  more  than 
a  drafting  committee. 

Other    Objections. 

Tn  its  present  state  of  development,  the  plan  is  defec- 
tive in  that  it  makes  no  provision  for  amending  a  bill 
or  for  striking  out  a  mischievous  clause  from  a  bill 
otherwise  unobjectionable.  This  defect  could,  however, 
be  remedied  in  part  by  making  such  changes  in  it  as 
we  have  made  in  the  veto  power  of  governors  and 
mayors — by  enabling  them  to  veto  specific  clauses  and 
thus  cut  oil  riders  to  appropriation  bills,   etc. 

Dr.  Maxey  thinks  that  the  power  of  the  courts 
in  controlling  legislation  would  be  weakened,  but 
this  would  be  hailed  as  a  distinct  advantage  in 
some  States.  He  also  thinks  that  State  constitu- 
tions   would    be    cheapened    by    the    adoption    of 


legislation  having  an  equal  sanction  with  the  con- 
stitution. 

He  admits,  however,  that  the  plan  is  "consist- 
ent with  the  genius  of  our  political  system  and 
would  be  politically  educative,  with  at  least  noth- 
ing explosive  about  it."  Hence  he  thinks  that  the 
referendum  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  fair  trial. 


A  Century  of  Irish  Immigration. 

In  the  "American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review"  for 
July,  Mr.  H.  J.  Desmond  presents  interesting 
statistics  of  the  Irish  element  in  the  population  of 
the  United  States.     He  says:  — 

During  the  present  century  4,500,000  people  of  Irish 
birth  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  century  there  are  more  than  5,000,000  Americans 
of  Irish  parentage— a  number  greater  than  the  whole 
white  population  of  the  United  States  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century. 

The  close  of  the  century,  too,  finds  more  people  of 
Irish  parentage  in  the  United  States  than  in  Ireland. 
Ireland  has  sent  more  colonists  to  North  America 
during  the  nineteenth  century  than  all  Europe  sent 
in  300  years.  As  compared  in  numbers,  all  the  previous 
great  migrations  of  history  dwindle  into  insignificance 
when  placed  side  by  side  with  the  Irish  migration.  The 
successive  migrations  which  overturned  the  Roman  Em- 
pire did  not  aggregate  within  1,000,000  of  nineteenth- 
century  Irish  immi'iiaticn. 

From  1840  to  18C0,  2.000,000  Irish  immigrants  settled 
in  the  United  States;  from  1800  to  1880.  1,000,000,  and 
another  1000.000  from  1880  to  the  present  time.  The 
tide  of  immigration,  which  was  accelerated  by  the 
famine  of  1847  to  1,000,000  a  decade,  has  averaged 
a  little  over  .500,000  a  decade  since  IStiO. 

Territorial   Distribution. 

Had  Irish  migration  been  directed  to  the  virgin 
forests  of  the  Northwest,  it  might  have  founded  here  a 
dozen  great  Irish-American  States  of  the  Union.  Eco- 
nomic conditions  and  divers  other  causes  decreed  that  it 
should  end  its  journey  among  the  New  England  and 
Middle  States.  Here,  at  the  close  of  the  century, 
reside  three-lifths  of  the  Irish  immigrants  and  their 
descendants.  Something  over  a  fourth  of  this  immi- 
gration found  its  way  to  the  twelve  agricultural  States 
called  the  North  Central  States:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Kansas,  Nehraska,  North  and  South  Dakota. 

An  Urban  rather  than  a  Rural  Population. 
From  his  study  of  the  census  figures,  Mr.  Des- 
mond derives  the  following  conclusions: 

Had  the  Irish  immigration  been  settled  on  the  farms 
of  the  country  rather  than  in  the  cities,  its  numerical 
strength  in  the  several  census  enumerations  would  be 
greater. 

It  has  been  distanced  numerically  by  the  German  ele- 
ment (1)  because  German  immigration  was  larger;  (2) 
because  the  cotiditions  lor  natural  increase  are  better 
among  the  Germans — they  being  more  largely  settled 
on   the   farms. 

Compared  with  the  native  population,  in  the  Eastern 
States  especially,  the  Irish  element  (in  common  with 
other  immigrant  elements)  is  increasing  and  will  increase 
relatively  much  more  rapidly.  In  many  New  England 
cities,  and  in  three  of  the  New  England  States,  the 
Irish  element  will  ultimately  constitute  an  actual  ma- 
jority of  the  population.  This  would  also  be  the  case 
with  New  York  and  Chicago,  except  for  the  larger  Ger- 
man element,  which  keeps  pace  with  or  passes  the 
Irish  element  in  natural  increase. 
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New  Sources  of  Light. 

Under  the  title  "New  Sources  of  Light  and  the 
Rontgen  Rays,'"  Dr.  Henry  Carrington  Bolton  con- 
tributes an  article  to  the  July  number  of  the 
"Popular  Science  Monthly"  which  suggests  the 
fulfilment  of  an  alchemist's  dream. 

There  are  many  animal  forms  and  some  plants 
that  generate  light  not  associated  with  heat — as, 
for  example,  the  common  firefly.  This  form  of 
light-production  has  been  looked  upon  as  ideal 
from  the  standpoint  of  effectiveness  and  economy; 
but  although  the  light  has  been  tested  by  the 
spectroscope,  and  although  we  know  it  results  from 
the  oxidation  of  substances  secreted  by  the  fire- 
fly itself,  no  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  imitating 
the  process  and  applying  it  to  practical  purposes. 
Inanimate  sources  of  light,  such  as  calcium  and 
barium  sulphides,  are  known;  but  their  activity 
is  only  temporary  and  is  dependent  upon  previous 
excitation.  The  properties  of  the  substances  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Bolton  are  innate,  and  their  radia- 
tions, apparently,  can  be  continued  indefinitely. 

The  Becquerel  Rays. 
The  discoveries  began  with  the  uranium  com- 
pounds. Soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  Rontgen 
rays,  Becquerel  found  that  uranium  salts  emit  in- 
visible raditions,  capable  of  discharging  electrified 
bodies  and  of  producing  skiagraphic  images  on 
electric  plates.  These  rays  were  given  off  by  the 
non-fluorescent  salts  as  well  as  the  brilliantly 
fluorescent  ones,  by  crystalline  compounds,  by  solu- 
tions of  the  metal,  and  by  the  metal  itself.  They 
are  called  Becquerel  rays. 

Three   New    Elements. 

Later,  it  was  learned  that  calcium  and  zinc  sul- 
phides and  compounds  of  thorium  gave  similar 
radiations.  The  examination  of  pitchblende  or 
uranitite  showed  that  it  was  more  active  than 
uranium  itself,  and  this  led  to  tests  for  some  ele- 
ment contained  in  the  compounds  that  was  the 
true  scource  of  the  emanations.  The  substance 
found  was  named  polonium.  It  is  analogous  to 
bismuth,  and  is  estimated  as  being  four  thousand 
times  as  strong  as  the  metal  uranium. 

This  discovery  resulted  from  the  joint  work  pf 
Mme.  Curie  and  her  husband,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  it  was  rewarded  by  the  Gegner  prize 
of  4,000  francs. 

Directly  afterward,  it  was  found  that  pitch- 
blende contained  a  second  substance  (radium.), 
which  is  spontaneously  luminous,  and  a  third  in- 
vestigator under  the  direction  of  Mme.  Curie  dis- 
covered actinium. 

Polonium,  radium  and  actinium  appear  to  be 
elements.  They  have  different  chemical  relation- 
ships and   different  properties — polonium   sending 


out  invisible  rays,  radium  having  visible  rays  and 
being  radio-active  and  belonging  to  the  titanium 
series.  Their  radiations  are  apparently  kept  up 
without  loss  of  energy;  a  specimen  kept  in  a 
double-leaden  box  for  three  years  was  still  active. 

From  a  still  later  experiment  performed  by  Bela 
von  Lengyel,  of  Budapest,  it  appears  that  radium 
may  be  made  synthetically.  He  fused  uranium 
nitrate  with  a  small  amount  of  Darium  nitrate, 
and  treated  the  mass  with  acids,  producing  a 
compound  that  gave  out  actinic  rays  and  X-rays, 
excited  a  platino-cyanide  screen,  and  caused  air 
to  conduct  electricity. 

The  compounds  giving  such  unexpected  results 
have  long  been  experimented  upon  in  the  labora- 
tories without  these  properties  becoming  evident 
before;  and  this  suggests  the  probability  of  there 
being  other  compounds  with  similar  properties 
which  have  been  overlooked,  but  may  become  ap- 
parent if  experiments  are  carried  on  in  the  dark, 
and  with  attention  specially  directed  to  these 
activities. 

Utilisation  in  the  Arts. 

Practical  application  of  the  discoveries  remains 
to  be  worked  out.  At  present,  preparation  of  the 
substances  is  difficult  and  expensive,  but  new  and 
readily  available  means  may  be  found. 

Marvellous  possibilities  are  suggested.  Muni- 
cipal street-lighting  may  be  reduced  to  the  mere 
elevation  of  a  block  of  this  material  to  a  suitable 
position,  where  it  will  shine  for  years,  just  as  a 
piece  of  myrrh  will  radiate  perfume  indefinitely 
without  becoming  appreciably  lessened.  Or,  the 
future  manufacturer  of  bicycle-lamps  may  adver- 
tise the  superiority  of  a  piece  of  radiant  mineral 
over  the  present  clumsy  contrivance,  that  is  liable 
to  burn  out  at  the  most  inauspicious  moment;  and 
the  radiation  of  so  many  X-rays  about  our  cities 
may  make  a  reality  of  the  transparencies  which  the 
caricaturist  has  shown  us. 


The  story  of  Paternoster  Row,  "  the  holiest  street 
in  England,"  is  told  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Chamberlain  in 
the   "Temple    Magazine"    for   August. 

"  How  Sacred  Pictures  are  Tattooed  "  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  in  a  recent  "  Sunday  Strand," 
which  will  probably  affect  most  readers  painfully. 
The  writer  avers  that  clergymen  of  all  denomina- 
tions, including  one  bishop,  have  deliberately  un- 
dergone this  religious  tattooing  process.  The 
head  of  Christ,  the  thorn-crowned  head  of  the 
crucified  Christ— life-size— have  thus  been  repro- 
duced on  the  living  human  skin.  There  is  actu- 
ally given  a  photograph  of  Da  Vinci's  picture  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  tattooed  on  the  bare  shoulders 
of  a  living  woman! 
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Scribner's  Magazine. 

The  August  "Scribner's"   is   the  fiction   number 
of  that  periodical,  which  comes  annually  in  that 
mouth.     There  are  short  stories  by  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine,    James    Raymond    Perry,    George    Hibbard, 
and  a  very  striking  series  of  illustrations  in  colour, 
giving   midsummer   sentiments,    drawn   by   Henry 
McCarter.       Mr.   Ernest    Seton-Thompson    begins 
the   number  with   his  story  of  a   coyote,   "Tito"; 
and  besides  this  the  only  imaginative  article  of  the 
number  is  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis'  "Pretoria 
in  War  Time."       Mr.  Davis  writes  of  Pretoria  as 
he  saw  it  before  its  evacuation  by  the  Boers,  but 
after  most  of  the  important  actions   of  the  war. 
Mr.    Davis'    interest   was.     of    course,     challenged 
chiefly  by  the  personality  of  Paul  Kruger,  whom  he 
interviewed.     He  says  that  the  Boer  President  is 
to-day  the  man  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  the 
world — "a  man  who,  while  he  will  probably  rank 
as  a  statesman  with  Lincoln,  Bismarck,  and  Glad- 
stone, lives  in  the  capital  of  his  republic  as  simply 
as  a  village  lawyer."     Of   President   Kruger  per- 
sonally, Mr.  Davis  says:  "The  thing  that  impressed 
me  first  was  that,  in  spite  of  his  many  years,  his 
great  frame  and  height  gave  you  an  impression  of 
strength  and  power  which  was  increased  by  the 
force  he  was  able   to   put   into  his   gestures.    He 
gesticulated  awkwardly,  but  with  the  vigour  of  a 
young  man,  throwing  out  his  hand  as  if  he  were 
pitching   a   quoit,    and    opening   his   great  fingers 
and  clinching  them  again  in  a  menacing  fist  with 
which  he  struck  upon  his  knee.     When  he  spoke 
he  looked  neither  at  the  state  secretary  nor  at  me, 
but  into  the  street;  and  when  he  did  look  at  one, 
his  eyes  held  no  expression;   but  were  like  those 
in  a  jade-idol.     His  whole  face — chiefly,   I   think, 
because    of    the    eyes — was    like    a    heavy    waxen 
mask.       In   speaking,   his   lips   moved,    and   most 
violently,  but  every  other  feature  of  his  face  re- 
mained absolutely  set.     In  his  ears  he  wore  little 
gold   rings:    and   his   eyes,   which    were    red    and 
seared  with      is  were  protected  from  the 

light  by  great  gold-rimmed  spectacles  of  dark  glass 
with  wire   s<  ? 


visitors  than  with  Parisians.      It  is  now  quite  pos- 
sible that  this  may  be  the  last  world's  show  held 
in  Paris.       England  began  the  series  of  interna- 
tional expositions  in  1851;  but  since  then  Paris,  as 
the  world  capital,  has  been  regarded  as  the  natural 
site  of  all  such  world's  fairs.      Now,  however,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  Parisians,  it  is  time  for  other 
countries  to  undertake  the  duty.       So  general  is 
this  feeling,  that  there  are  some  who  attribute  the 
defeat  of  the  Republicans  by  the  Nationalists  at 
the  recent  municipal  elections  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  unpopularity  of  the  exposition.       A  very 
shrewd   and   dispassionate   observer,    whose    posi- 
tion as  the  conductor  of  a  widely-circulated  review 
brings  him  into  close  touch  with  every  shade  of 
political   and  social  opinion,   has  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that  there  will  be  no  more  expositions  in 
Paris.       This  writer,  whom  Mr.   Stead  quotes  at 
length,  thinks  that  the  effect  of  the  exhibitions  on 
Paris  are  by  no  means  wholesome.      The  exposi- 
tion time  is  nothing  more  than  a  prolonged  fete, 
in   which   everyone  is   more   or  less   given  up   to 
pleasure-seeking;    and    this    is    not    conducive    to 
health,  by  any  means,  when  taken  in  such  large 
doses. 
What  the  War   Has   Done   for   South   Africa. 
Mr.    Frank   R.    Roberson,    in   his   article   "With 
Boer   and    Briton,"    gh-es   an   inside   view   of   the 
fighting  camps   and  the  fighting  leaders   of  both 
sides  in  South  Africa.      He  says  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  will  be  the  starting-point  of  new  enter- 
prises and  enormous  developments  of  trade  and 
commerce  all  over  the  world    with  South  Africa, 
from  the  Zambesi  to  the  Cape.      "  It  behooves  the 
United  States  not  to  be  left  behind  in  the  general 
competition  for  the  good  things  which  this  coun- 
try has  to  offer.      The  prevailing  feeling  in  South 
Africa  is  that  the  war  has  been  a  godsend.      It  has 
given  the  British  army  an  experience  it  could  not 
otherwise  have  attained.      It  has  taught  the  Boer 
much,   enlarged   his  horizon,  and   will   eventually 
lessen  his  hatred  of   the   individual   Englishman, 
and  increase  his  own  comforts  and  liberties." 


The  Cosmopolitan. 

Is   This   the   Last   Paris    Exposition? 
The  August  number  of  the  "Cosmopolitan"  opens 
With  an  article  by  Mr.  Stead  on  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion,  in   which   he  says   that,   strange  as   it   may 
seem,  the   exposition  is  much  more  popular  with 


McClure's  Magazine. 

In  the  August  "Mc'Clure's"  there  are  articles  by 
Lieutenant-Commander  Gillmore,  describing  his 
experiences  as  a  captive  among  the  Filipinos,  a:id 
by  ,T.  D.  Whelpley,  telling  of  Russia's  proposition 
to   the   United    States   to    make    an   international 
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wheat  corner,  which  we  have  quoted  in  another 
department.  A  series  of  stories  begins,  "  True 
Stories  from  the  Under- World,"  by  Josiah  Flynt 
and  Francis  Walton — men  who  have  spent  many 
years  in  studying  the  criminal  classes  by  living 
among  them.  The  first  story  is  called  "  In  the 
Matter  of  '  His  Nibs,'  "  and  gives  a  graphic  con- 
ception of  the  way  justice  is  meted  out  to  criminals 
in  New  York  when  the  criminal's  victim  has  a  pull, 
An  unusual  magazine  feature  is  contributed  by 
Mr.  William  D.  Hulbert,  in  his  "  Pointers  from  a 
Porcupine  Quill,"  and  Mr.  Dugmore,  in  illustrations 
from  photographs  of  wild  porcupines  he  has  taken 
to  explain  Mr.  Hulbert's  text.  The  present  pre- 
vailing taste  for  nature  study  will  have  no  better 
food  than  such  animal  character  sketches  as  Mr. 
Hulbert's.  The  remainder  of  the  magazine  is 
taken  up  with  short  stories,  and  with  the  Rev. 
John  Watson's  "  The  Life  of  the  Master,"  which 
has  reached  the  period  in  Christ's  life  of  the  warn- 
ing to  the  rich  and  the  home  at  Bethanv. 


Munsey's  Magazine. 

"  Munsey's  "  for  August  opens  with  a  very  com- 
prehensive and  beautifully-illustrated  article,  "  His 
Majesty  the  Thoroughbred,"  by  Harry  P.  Mawson, 
in  which  the  story  of  the  racing  horse  is  told  from 
the  time  he  is  foaled  until  he  is  a  champion.  The 
American  thoroughbred  horse  has  been  in  develop- 
ment about  four  hundred  years,  since  his  remote 
ancestor  was  brought  to  the  New  World  by  the 
early  settlers  in  Virginia.  The  South  has.  indeed 
always  been  the  real  home  of  the  race-horse, 
though  it  was  in  the  North  that  racing  first  became 
a  business.  Mr.  Mawson  warns  us  against  the 
error  of  calling  the  American  trotter  a  thorough- 
bred. That  title  applies  properly  only  to  the 
running  horse.  The  trotter  can  be  "standard 
bred,"  but  no  more.  The  best  trotters  have, 
however,  a  strong  infusion  of  thorough-bred  blood 
in  their  veins.  Mr.  Mawson  says  that  on  the 
stock-farms  of  California,  Montana,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  New  York,  ami  New 
Jersey,  where  the  champion  race-horses  are  pro- 
duced, it  is  necessary  to  spend  125  dollars  for  the 
actual  expenses  of  a  colt's  first  year.  This  does 
not  take  into  consideration  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment, insurance,  and  the  many  serious  losses.  The 
stock- raiser  has  to  sell  his  colt  at  a  year  old  for 
500  uollars  in  order  to  make  a  profit.  About  one 
in  ten  of  the  well-bred  yearlings  develops  into  a 
race-horse,  so  that  the  people  who  pay  tb< 
dollars  do  not  average  up  very  well.  Mr.  Maw- 
son  tells  us  that  the  famous  racing  men  of  Ame 
August  Belmont,  William  C.  Whitney,  the  M< 
Keene,    and    Pierre    LTorillard,    spend    from    5 


dollars  to  75,000  dollars  each  per  year  to  gratify 
their  love  for  thoroughbreds,  and  that  their  com- 
pensation comes  chiefly  in  satisfying  their  ambi- 
tion to  win  races  with  thoroughbreds  raised  on 
their  own  stock-farms,  and  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  the  sport  in  this  country. 

How  Train  Schedules  are  Made. 
Mr.  Herbert  E.  Hamblen,  the  railway  engineer- 
novelist,  explains  the  complicated  mysteries  of 
"  Punning  a  Train."  He  says  that  days  and 
weeks  before  a  new  train  is  put  on  the  schedule, 
the  general  and  division  superintendents  strain 
their  minds  in  devising  ways  and  means  to  get 
the  new  train  over  the  road  in  the  time  demanded, 
without  disrupting  the  existing  harmony.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  human  brain  to  suc- 
cessfully cope  with  the  tangled  mess  of  trains,  sta- 
tions, and  times,  and  the  general  superintendent 
and  his  people  have  recourse  to  mechanical  aid:  — 

A  board  is?  prepared  with  a  set  of  parallel  lines 
drawn  vertically  across  it.  Each  line  represents  a 
station  on  the  road.  Another  set  of  lines  cross  the 
first  at  right  angles.  Each  of  these  represents  a  minute 
in  the  twenty-four-hour  day;  therefore,  there  are  1,440  of 
them.  At  the  intersection  of  the  lines,  holes  are  made 
to  receh  c  pins  with  coloured  heads,  each  colour  re- 
presenting a  certain  train. 

Now  ,  U  t  us  suppose  that  train  No.  1  leaves  New  York 
at  1.05  a.m.  The  pin  whose  colour  represents  that 
train  is  inserted  in  the  hole  where  the  1.05  a.m.  line 
crossesthe  New  York  line,  and  a  thread  of  the  same 
colour  is  hitched  to  it.  It  is  now-  a  very  simple  matter 
to  go  on  putting  pins  in  the  station-holes  where  the 
train's  time-line  intersects  the  station-line.  By  carry- 
ing the  thread  alona'  with  the  pins,  the  train's  diago- 
nal course  across  the  board  is  easily   followed. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

President  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of  Yale,  opens  the 
"  Atlantic  Monthly  "  for  August  with  an  article 
on  "  Political  Education."  He  notes  the  growing 
demand  on  our  schools  and  colleges  for  a  fuller 
political  education,  in  consequence  of  the  danger 
of  the  constant  pressure  toward  specialised  train- 
ing in  its  sacrifice  of  the  general  basi:  of  higher 
education.  He  recognises  the  high  importance 
of  training  for  citizenship,  but  he  calls  special 
attention  to  the  danger  of  mistakes  as  to  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  training  which  will  really  secure 
the  result  we  desire.  In  the  first  place,  he  con- 
tem  that  true  political  education  is  not  by  any 
means  a  study  of  facts  aboul  civil  government. 
"  A  man  might  possess  a  vast  knowledge  with 
regard  to  the  workings  of  our  social  and  political 
machinery  and  yet  be  absolutely  untrained  in  those 
things'  which  make  a,  good  citizen."  In  short, 
President  Hadley  contends  thai  it  is  character  and 
an  enlightened  public  opinion  which  makes  good 
government  possible,  and  not  by  any  means  a  spe- 
cial knowledge  of  the  science  of  civics. 
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Submarine  Triangulation. 
Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter  gives  a  very  interesting 
explanation  of  a  new  system  of  submarine  sig- 
nalling— ei  modem  method  by  which  a  vessel  enter- 
ing a  harbour  in  driving  storms  or  puzzling  fogs 
is  able  to  determine  her  position  by  acoustic  tri- 
angulation. The  system  has  been  elaborated  by 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Mundy,  of  Boston.  By  this  system 
a  bell  is  rung  by  electrical  communications  under 
water,  from  the  vessel  which  desires  to  determine 
its  exact  position.  By  a  formula  easy  of  applica- 
tion for  even  the  most  unlettered  mariners,  the 
vessel's  position  is  reckoned  by  observing  sound- 
signals  transmitted  from  stations  erected  off 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  on  just  the  same 
principle  that  surveyors  are  enabled  to  fix  very 
definitely  the  location  of  any  point  where  they 
may  chance  to  be  by  determining  its  relation  to 
the  position  of  three  other  points  in  sight  whose 
locntion  is  known  with  exactness. 


The  National  Review. 

As  with  the  other  reviews,  the  contents  of  the 
"  National "  for  August  revolve  between  China 
and  South  Africa,  and  have  been  noticed  in  the 
Leading  Articles,  along  with  Mr.  Ernest  Williams' 
"  Economic  Revolution  in  Germany." 

M'Kinley's  Vacillation. 
Mr.  Maurice  Low  points  out  the  twofold  anom- 
aly— that  in  China  and  the  Philippines,  United 
States  troops  are  actually  fighting,  although,  Con- 
gress not  having  declared  war  in  either  case,  there 
is  legally  no  war  in  existence.  He  thinks  an  extra 
Session  of  Congress  may  be  necessary  to  extricate 
the  Executive  from  the  present  dilemma.  He 
thus  characterises  Mr.  M'Kinley  :  — 

The  policy  of  the  Administration  has  been  charac- 
teristically McKinloyish.  Vacillating  is  the  only  word 
that  properly  describes  it.  It  has  been  uncertain  and 
inconsistent.  In  every  great  emergency  which  he  has 
been  called  upon  to  meet  since  he  has  been  in  the 
White  House,  Mr.  McKinley  has  followed  but  never 
led.  He  has  always  waited  to  find  out  what  51  per 
cent,  of  the  American  people  wanted,  and  when  "he 
felt  that  the  margin  of  safety  was  on  his  side  he  has 
acted.  Consequently,  his  course  has  been  marked  by 
indecision;  he  has  hesitated;  his  utterances  have  been 
ambiguous,  he  has  not  even  scrupled  to  reverse  his 
position,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Porto  Rican  tariff,  and 
he  has  kept  the  nation  in  suspense  until  he  felt  sure 
that  he  was  simply  voicing  the  sentiments  of  at  least 
51  per  cent,  of  the  American  people.  Then  he  has 
acted. 

"  Is  the  Broad  Church  Party  Extinct?" 

Canon  Page  Roberts  answers  :  — 

"  That  such  a  Party  can  become  extinct  is  simply 
impossible.  So  long  as  there  is  a  Church,  and  man 
as  a  rational  being,  it  must  exist.  Final  opinions 
are  the  fortresses  of  fools."  Yet  if  the  Broad  Church 
Party  can  never  become  extinct,  it  must,  at  least  among 
the  clergy,  be  always  a  small  party,  like  the  advanced 


guard  of  an  army,  the  first  to  occupy  a  position  which 
will  subsequently  be  held  by  the  whole  force.  .  .  . 
The  Broad  Church  laity,  like  the  Broad  Church  clergy, 
are  a  little  flock. 

They  are  said  to  be  specially  needed  in  the  great 
cities  and  centres  of  education. 

Other  Articles. 
Mr.   Leslie  Stephen  contributes  a  characteristic 
appreciation  of  Walter  Bagehot.      Rollo  F.  Graham 
Campbell  presents  an  elaborate  scheme  for  improv- 
ing the  working  of  the  Judicature  Acts. 


The   Quarterly  Review. 

The  July  number  is  principally  concerned  with 
literature,  although  current  events  are  by  no 
means  overlooked.  We  have  noticed  elsewhere 
articles  on  Imperial  reconstruction,  on  cremation, 
and  on  Gabriele  d'Annunzio. 

Dr.  Theal's  History  Challenged. 
The  first  place  is  given  to  a  review  of  Dr.  Theal's 
South  African  history,  in  which  the  writer  takes 
strong  exception  to  his  interpretation  of  docu- 
ments. He  also  contrasts  Dr.  Theal's  present 
work  with  his  "  Compeudium  "  of  1878,  which  was 
as  pronouncedly  pro-British  as  the  history  is 
pro-Boer.      He  remarks:  — 

The  process  of  confronting  Dr.  Theal  with  his  earlier 
self,  and  with  his  own  original  authorities,  at  several 
momentous  epochs  of  South  African  history,  is  one 
earnestly  to  be  recommended  to  the  careful  attention 
of  those  upon  whom  will  rest  in  future  the  responsibility 
for  the  implicit  acceptance  of  these  fallacious  conclu- 
sions. The  modern  school  of  writers  upon  South 
African  history  may  be  said  to  have  been  founded  and 
maintained  by  Dr.  Theal. 

The  reviewer  closes  with  this  reflection:  — 

Whilst  the  colonists  of  other  nations  were  fightiug  for 
the  security  of  their  persons  and  property,  or  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  whilst  those  of  other 
territories  of  the  British  Crown  were  engaged  in  an 
arduous  constitutional  struggle  for  a  representative 
government  or  some  other  privilege  which  was  associ- 
ated in  their  minds  with  the  idea  of  political  liberty, 
the  Boers  were  mainly  intent  on  claiming  the  right 
to  keep  their  weaker  fellow-subjects  in  a  state  of  bon- 
dage. Their  Governors,  in  fact,  were  "  tyrants  "  be- 
cause they  put  an  end  to  a  tyranny  which  was  "evolting 
to  civilised  humanity  and  the  sense  of  justice. 

Our  Dearth  of  Great  Poetry. 

"  The    conditions    of    great    poetry "    form    the 

theme  of  an  interesting  study,  and  are  held  to  lie 

in  a  certain  correspondence  between  the  poet  and 

the  age.      The  writer  says:  — 

Great  poetry  is  never  produced  except  in  periods  in 
which  the  minds  of  men  are  excited  by  strong  feel- 
ings, dominated  by  strong  beliefs,  or  animated  by 
strong  hopes,  which  the  poet,  at  starting,  has  had  no 
share  in  producing.  .  .  .  The  national  conditions 
most  favourable  to  the  production  of  great  -ooetry  are 
conditions  of  national  vigour,  confident  of  success,  and 
looking  forward  to  further  triumphs. 
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After  illustrating  this  statement,  the  writer  finds 
in  it  some  explanation  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
now  no  great  poetry:- — 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  personal  faculties,  the 
general  conditions  that  go  to  produce  great  poetry  are 
for  the  moment  wanting.  The  faiths,  the  hopes',  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  present  generation  are  not  in  a 
state  of  sufficient,  or  sufficiently  definite,  excitement 
to  generate  the  emotional  atmosphere  which  great 
poetry  requires. 

Poetry  is  essentially  emotion;  but:  — 

The  mere  emotional  gift  of  poetry  will  no  more  make 
a  man  a  great  poet  than  the  mere  emotion  of  patriotism 
will  make  a  soldier  a  great  general.  .  .  .  Poetry 
is  great  in  proportion  as  it  is  something  more  than 
poetry.,  and  poets  are  great  in  proportion  as  they  are 
something  more  than  poets. 

Modern  Japanese  Literature. 
A  paper  on  Japanese  literature  recalls  how  Japan 
adopted  "  at  one  gulp  "  Chinese  letters  and  civi- 
lisation in  the  fifth  century,  and  records  a  like 
swift  assimilation  of  European  culture  in  the  nine- 
teenth. Roman  letters  are  now  being  used  in 
place  of  the  Chinese  by  Christian  converts,  and 
by  the  scholarly  classes,  and  the  writer  expects 
that  the  native  script  will  soon  become  a  mere 
memory  of  the  learned.  Following  on  the  trans- 
lation of  Western  fiction — 

The  old  style  of  romance  has  been  completely  revolu- 
tionised,  and  just  as  native  artists  have  attempted 
to  obey  the  canons  of  European  art  in  their  latest 
pictures,  so  modern  novelists  endeavour  to  arrange  the 
efforts  of  their  imagination  on  Western  models.  One 
great  defect  of  the  older  novels  was,  as  has  been  re- 
marked in  the  case  of  the  native  plays,  the  violations 
of  common  decency  which  disfigured  their  pages.  . 
This  is  now  all  changed;  improprieties  are  avoided,  and 
the  personages  represented  converse  in  a  style  which 
might  suit  the  pages  of  Jane  Austen.  .  .  .  A  new 
set  of  subjects  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  novelist. 
Full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  privilege;  and 
the  most  advanced  socialistic  and  revolutionary  ideas, 
which  formerly  would  have  entailed  on  both  author  and 
publisher  consignment  to  the  darkest  prison,  are  now 
-daily  promulgated  with  impunity. 

Style,  too,  has  changed,  and  poetry  strikes  a 
deeper  note. 

"  New    Creatures,    for    Old    Countries." 

This  is  the  title  of  an  essay  on  acclimatisation 

of  foreign  species.      What  progress  has  been  made 

in  England  may  be  gathered  from  this  glimpse  of 

the  Duke  of  Bedford's  "paradise"'  at  Woburn:  — 

In  the  centre  of  the  scene  lies  the  big  grey  palace, 
set  among  rolling  waves  of  park,  studded  with  ancienl 
trees.     .  .     Axis  deer.  Japanese  deer,  Pekin  deer, 

deer,  Caucasian  red  deer,  Virginian  deer,  and  a  moufion 
sheep  may  be  seen  grazing  quietly  together.  .  .  . 
Among  them  stalk  gigantic  wapiti,  lords  and  masters 
of  the  mixed  multitude.  Under  the  chestnut  trees 
is  a  herd  of  black  and  white  yaks  with  their  cab  es, 
with  thar  and  other  wild  sheep:  and  close  to  the  drive 
is  a  small  herd  of  zebras,  with  a  foal  or  two. 

There  has  been  similar  success   with   birds  and 
fish    and    insects.        The    rainbow    trout    imported 
from  the  United  States  is  hailed  as  "  the  univer 
trout"  for  all  temperate  waters.      Compared  with 
our  trout  they  are  as  game  to  fish,  better  to  < 


and  handsomer  to  look  upon;  and  they  alternate 
with  it  as  regards  seasons  of  spawning. 

Other  Articles. 
An  appreciation  of  Byron  declares  that  it  was 
through  the  "  directness  of  his  vision  of  the  world, 
and  of  his  speech  about  it,  that  he  became  a  poet, 
that  ho  made  a  new  thing  of  poetry."  '  His 
quality  of  humanity  was  genius  to  him,  and  stood 
him  in  place  of  imagination."  Another  writer 
enquires  into  the  reason  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
lasting  so  much  longer  than  the  Western,  and  finds 
it  •'  above  all  "  in  "  the  incomparable  strength" 
of  the  situation  and  walls  of  Constantinople.  "  A 
British  School  at  Rome,"  for  the  study  of  classical 
and  medieval  archeology,  is  now  being  mooted, 
and  receives  the  reviewer's  warm  support. 


The  Edinburgh  Review. 

Three  of  the  July  articles  call  for  separate  no- 
tice, those  dealing  with  Paris  in  190u,  with  the 
new  movement  in  Art,  and  with  Imperial  federa- 
tion. The  historical  inteiest  is  uppermost  this 
month. 

The  French  Idea  of  Naval  War. 

Chevalier's  history  of  the  French  Navy  leads  the 

reviewer  to  insist  on  Captain  Mahau's  conclusion 

that  commerce-destroying  as  a  plan  of  campaign 

against  England  has  always  failed.       The  author 

suspends  judgment   as   regards   submarine   boats. 

The    writer    kindly    summarises    M.     Chevalier's 

opinion  into  a  single  sentence:  — 

His  opinions  are  that  the  French  fleet  should  not  seek 
for  occasions  to  fight  pitched  battles,  that  squadrons 
should  be  kept  in  readiness  to  go  to  places  where 
we  should  least  expect  their  arrival,  and  that  our 
commerce  should  be  actively  and  vigorously  har- 
assed.    .     .    . 

The  general  principle  is  "  to  make  war  without 
fighting." 

The  Founder  of  Parliamentary   Rule. 
Goldwin  Smith's  "  United  Kingdom  "  gives  lise 
to  much  comment  and  criticism.       The  .eviewer 
says: — 

Of  all  our  lungs,  theonlyone  whom  Mr.  Smith  admires 
the  only  one  who  seems  to  have  been  placed  by  destiny 
in  iiis  proper  sphere  is  Edward  1.  "His  reign  (he 
says)  is  an  epoch  in  the  history,  not  of  England  only, 
hut  of  the  world.  He  reigns  now,  through  the  institu- 
tions to  which  he  rave  life,  over  almost  all  European 
nations,  in  America,  in  .Australia,  in  Japan.  He  will 
continue  to  reign,  even  if  his  special  institutions  should 
pa  i  away,  as  the  statesman  who  achieved  a  union  of 
authority  with  national  opinion.  .  .  .  He  was  the 
real  founder  of  parliamentary  government;  ami  had  he 
lived,  or  not  been  thwarted  by  the  malice  of  fortune,  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  lien  the  founder  of 
British   union." 

Two  Lady  No-,e!ists. 

Mary  Choimondeley  and  Ellon  Thorneycroft 
Fowler    are    selected    as    typos     of     recent     novel 
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writeis.  The  writer  divides  fiction  into  two  classes 
— tbe  novel  of  incident  and  the  novel  of  observa- 
tion; the  former  commending  itself  chiefly  to  men, 
the  latter  to  women.  Miss  Cholmondeley's  chief 
concern  is  plot  and  dramatic  or  melodramatic  psy- 
chology: but  so  far  as  she  is  a  satirist,  she  con- 
tributes to  the  novel  of  manners.  But  what  is 
secondary  with  her  is  primary  with  Miss  Fowler. 
The  reviewer  grants  that  Miss  Fowler  is  "  really 
witty,"  but  complains  that  her  work,  while  undeni- 
ably witty,  is  also  undeniably  vulgar:  "  this  con- 
tinuous crackle  of  pretty  verbal  smartnesses 
wearies  beyond  expression."  Miss  Fowler  "  is 
assured  of  a  huge  literary  popularity  " — "  the  im- 
mediate vogue  that  goes  to  the  chronicler  of  mo- 
mentary phrases."  Miss  Cholmondeley's  future 
is,  in  his  judgment,  more  difficult  to  forecast. 
,;  Her  work  has  a.  fine  intellectual  distinction  and 
unusual  constructive  power."  The  central  object 
of  her  attack  is  in  all  her  books  "  the  mean  out- 
growths of  religion." 

Other  Articles. 

Progress  in  Ireland  is  reviewed  with  a  large 
measure  of  satisfaction,  the  writer  holding  that 
the  changes  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  have 
made  for  the  successful  economic  development  of 
the  country.  He  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  though 
the  Recess  Committee  four  years  ago  failed  to  se- 
cure the  support  of  two-thirds  of  the  Irish  Nation- 
alist members,  every  section  of  the  community  ap- 
proved the  Act  which  has  given  effect  to  the  Com- 
mittee's suggestions. 

The  life  of  the  Iron  Duke  is  commended  as  an 
example  to  statesmen  who  to-day  are  tempted  to 
truckle  to  the  mob. 

The  history  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is 
held  to  justify  that  concern  being  ranked  among 
the  builders  of  Empire. 


The  Contemporary  Review. 

The  August  number  is  principally  military,  im- 
perial, and  foreign  in  its  complexion,  and  under 
these  various  headings  citations  have  been  grouped 
elsewhere. 

Sir   Alfred    Milner. 

Mr.  F.  Edmund  Garrett  supplies  a  clever  apologia 
for  Sir  Alfred  Milner  and  his  work.  He  ridicules 
the  representation  of  Sir  Alfred  as  "  an  incom- 
petent, a  garbling,  a  mannerless  and  hectoring 
bully,"  and  wonders  what  "diabolic  sea-change" 
could  have  come  over  one  who  before  he  sailed 
for  South  Africa  was  generally  applauded  as  the 
"  finest  flower  of  human  culture."  His  main 
tribute  is  given  in  these  sentences:  — 

Milner  has  successfully  provided  the  nucleus  of  a  non- 
Ivhodc-s    Imperialism.     .     .     .    Everjbody    knows      the 


healthy  tendencv  of  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen  to  dis- 
cover dissentients  to  almost  any  conceivable  opinion 
which  is  general  enough  to  seem  tyrannous.  Here 
they  are  in  South  Africa  all  united,  one  may  almost  say 
to  a  man.  To-day,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  the 
spectacle  of  the  Dutch  split  up  and  the  English  united. 
The  present  unanimous  rally,  look  at  it  how  you  will, 
is  a  great  fact,  and  a  great  moral  force;  it  strengthens 
us  to  confront  the  world  now,  and  the  future  in  South 
Africa;  and  that  rally,  as  the  words  it  finds  nearly 
always  declare,  we  owe  in  a  near  and  personal  sense 
to  Sir  Alfred  Milner. 

Tolstoy  on  Art  and  Life. 

Aylmer  Maude,  in  taking  up  the  cudgels  for 
Tolstoy's  theory  of  art  against  malignant  re- 
viewers, re-states  the  novelist's  definition  of  art, 
and  his  view  of  life:  — 

Art  is  a  human  activity,  consisting  in  this,  that  one 
man  consciously,  by  means  of  certain  external  signs, 
hands  on  to  others'  feelings  he  has  lived  through,  and 
that  other  people  are  infected  by  these  feelings,  and 
also  experience  them. 

The  religious  perception  of  our  time,  in  its  widest 
and  most  practical  application,  is  the  consciousness  that 
our  well-being,  both  material  and  spiritual,  individual 
and  collective"  temporal  and  eternal,  lies  in  the  growth 
of  brotherhood  among  all  men— in  their  loving  harmony 
with  one  another. 

Other  Articles. 

Mr.  Robert  Donald  repels,  point  by  point,  Lord 
Avebury's  attack  on  municipal  trading,  and  by  a 
wide  survey  of  actual  municipal  achievement 
proves  his  fears  to  be  ill-grounded.  Mr.  W.  H.  D. 
Rouse  argues  for  higher  salaries  in  secondary 
schools.  The  average  salary  of  an  assistant  is 
just  below  £120;  of  a  head-master,  usually  ten 
times  as  much.  Tollbridge  is  the  best  paid,  the 
headmaster  receiving  £5,000,  his  assistants  less 
than  £200. 


The   Fortnightly    Review. 

Foreign  and  Imperial  questions  bulk  large  in  the 
August  number.  The  most  startling  paper  is  that 
disclosing  Russia's  overtures  to  the  United  Stated 
for  "  an  international  corner  in  wheat,"  which, 
with  some  other  articles,  demands  separate 
notice. 

"  Put   Not   Your   Trust   in  "    Kaisers. 

"  The  crux  of  foreign  policy  "  is  the  subject  of 
an  unsigned  essay.  The  writer  holds  that  "  the 
paramount  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy  must  be 
to  find  out  once  for  all  whether  a  direct  under- 
standing with  Russia  is  possible,  or  whether  a  con- 
flict may  be  reckoned  upon  as  the  great  certainty 
of  the  future,  towards  which  preparation  must  be 
bent."  He  warns  us  against  counting  on  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  an  Anglo-German  alliance. 
The  policy  of  Germany  is  ruled  by  two  ideas: 
"  Austria  to  be  preserved  at  all  hazards  as  the  only 
natural  ally,  Russia  to  be  conciliated  as  the  one 
foe    whose    enmity    under    present    circumstances 
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might    be    mortal."        England    occupies    only    a 
third  place. 

A  Good  Word  for  iTrance. 
Mr.  Richard  Davey  piesents  "a  few 
French  facts "  'with  the  good-natured  idea 
of  helping  us  to  appreciate  her  better 
qualities  and  look  charitably  on  her  faults. 
As  he  puts  the  case,  the  Republic  is  young — "  a 
new  steam  engine  with  a  somewhat  antiquated 
boiler."  France  makes  history,  while  history 
makes  us.  "  Of  the  two  countries,  France  and 
England,  France  is  probably  the  most  practically 
religious;"  her  pornographic  literature  is  chiefly 
lor  export  and  is  scarcely  read  at  home;  the  French 
army  is  not  dominated  by  clericalism.  What 
will  perhaps  most  surprise  English  readers  is  the 
writer's  hopeful  view  of  the  French  press.  Once 
it  was  either  "  frankly  Voltairean  or  frankly  cleri- 
cal." Now  "  Le  Journal,"  "  La  Libre  Parol-V 
*"  L'Echo  de  Paris,"  "  La  Croix  "  (the  French  "War 
Cry  "),  and  a  host  of  other  papers  which  are  light 
and  popular,  are  decent  in  tone  and  offer  no  out- 
rage to  faith  and  morals.      The  writer  adds:  — 

With  the  political  spirit  of  these  papers  and  their 
numerous  imitators  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  I  feel 
certain  that  they  are  building  up  a  wholesomer  tone 
in  journalism,  and  possibly  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  it  will  be  as  difficult  to  find  objectionable  papers, 
•caricatures,  and  novels  in  France  as  it  is  here. 

Our  Guns  Afloat. 

Mr.  J.  Holt  Schooling  compares  the  Armaments 
of  Seven  Navies,  and  generally  reaches  conclusions 
gratifying  to  Englishmen.      He  says:  — 

Taking  all  classes  of  guns,  Great  Britain  has  36.3  of 
every  100  guns  that  exist  in  the  seven  Navies,  as  com- 
pared with  the  30.7  per  100  of  France  plus  Russia,  and, 
if  we  neglect  all  muzzle-loading  guns,  then  Great  Britain 
has  35.6  out  of  every  100  guns  that  form  the  armaments 
of  the  seven  Sea-Powers.  Looking  at  the  above  facts, 
and  noting  also  that  our  biggest  lead  over  France  plus 
Russian  is  upon  the  score  of  quick-firing  guns,  one 
can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion  that  These  are  satis- 
factory results  to  have  obtained. 

He  observes,  also,  that  Russia's  battleships  and 

armoured    cruisers    are    more    numerously    armed 

than  those  of  any  other  navies. 

Imperial  Parliament  in  Dublin! 

Judge  O'Connor  Morris  offers  a  political  survey 
of  "  Contemporary  Ireland."  He  suggests  one 
remedy  for  the  ignorance  of  Ireland  which  is  dis- 
played by  English  and  Scottish  legislators,  and 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  pernicious  sources  of 
Irish    disaffection;  — 

The  result  could  be   of  no   doubtful   good    wen 
Imperial  Parliament  to  hold  its  sessions  in  the  • 
of   Ireland    at    certain   intervals    of    time.     ...     1  he 
presence  in  Dublin  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  would.  1 
am  convinced,  greatly  weaken  the  cry  for  Home  Rule. 

He  presses  for  a  thorough  enquiry  into  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Irish  land  system,  and  for  Royal 
favour  to  descendants  of  Irish    I  nob 


The  Nineteenth  Century. 

.Most  of  the  August  number  is  occupied  with  the 
sensational  problems  presented  by  current  hostili- 
ties, which  have  been  quoted,  accordingly,  else- 
where. Ouite  deserving  of  separate  notice  are 
Prince  Kropotkin's  vindication  of  "small  indus- 
tries," Mr.  Arnold  Ward's  warning  to  missionaries 
in  Egypt,  and  Michael  MacDonagh's  "  Bye-ways 
in  Rural   In  land." 

The   Dearth   of  Civic  Conscience. 
The  Bishop  of  Hereford  is  exercised  by  the  slow 
growth  of  moral  influence  in  politics.       He  attri- 
butes it  to  three  causes:  — 

The  Divine  Founder  of  our  religion  and  His  apostles 
deliberately  confined  their  teaching  to  personal  morals 

Throughout  our  whole  educational  system  we  find 
very  little  systematic  training  in  the  morals  of  citizen- 
ship. 

-VI i  real  moral  progress  is  from  the  individual  heart 
outward,  and  consequently  corporate  advance  has  to 
wait  upon  individual  advance. 

He  urges  religious  teachers  to  exercise  their 
prophetic  vocation  and  see  to  the  training  of  the 
young  in  civic  ethics. 

"  Promoting  True  Republicanism.'' 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Hodgson  contributes  an  American 

view  of  the  Boer  war.       He  holds  that  the  utter 

unpreparedness  of  Great  Britain  for  war  proves 

her  innocence  of  any  plotting  for  gold  or  dominion. 

He  urges — 

On  the  grounds,  then,  of  justice,  freedom,  good  gov- 
ernment, and  the  advancement  of  the  human  race,  we 
are  bound  to  give  our  sympathy  and  moral  aid  to  Eng- 
land as  once  more  she  battles  against  the  forces  of 
reaction,  obstruction,  and  anti-freedom,  and  goes  forth 
to  supplant  governments  evolved  and  maintained  by 
those  forces  by  free  enlightened,  and  progressive  gov- 
ernment that  aids  and  encourages  the  citizen  to  make 
the  most  of  his  mental  and  physical  powers,  instead 
of  cramping  and  repressing  them.  ...  So  shall  we 
promote  true  republicanism  upon  earth. 

The  Press-gag  in  South  Africa. 
Sir  T.  Wemyss  Reid  protests  against  "  the  gag 
which  has  been  applied  with  merciless  and  unpre- 
cedented severity  to  the  representatives  of  the 
press  "  in  the  field  of  war,  whence  the  shock  of  Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts'  exposure:  — 

Not  onlj  have  their  telegrams  been  mutilated  or 
suppressed  altogether,  but  their  letters  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  most  rigorous  censorship,  i  censorship 
which  has  certainl3  aoi  beer  less  severe  than  that  car- 
ried out   in   Russia        The  result  is  that  no  unpleasant 

ii    allowi  I    to    leak    out.    and    we    have 

had  none  of  the  benefit  which  the  last  generation, 
for  example,  derived  from  the  presence  of  the  famous 
ispondenl  of  the  "Times"  in  the  Crimea.  I 
cannol  pretend  to  understand  the  meekness  with  which 
the  press  has  submitted  to  a  censorship  that  has  sys- 
',ii  ii  cally  been  extended  to  matters  that  had  no 
.In. it    connection    with    military   movements 

The  Imperial  Note. 
"  The    Imperial    Note    in    Victorian    Poetry  "    is 
investigated  by  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott.      He  reckons 
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Tennyson,  Mr.  Newbolt,  and  Mr.  Kipling  among 
the  "  Imperial  Singers,"  but  finds  nowhere  the 
characteristic  note  of  the  more  finely -tempered 
imperialism  so  delicately  suggested  as  in  Brown- 
ing's "  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,"  with  the 
challenge,  "  Here  and  there  did  England  help  me; 
how  can  I  help  England?" 


I  he  Westminster  Review. 

Mr.  "William  Diack.  writing  on  Radicalism  and 
Labour,  pleads  for  a  combination  of  modern  Radi- 
cals, New  Trade-Unionists,  and  avowed  Collecti- 
vists,  in  support  of  (1)  old  age  pensions,  (2)  the 
land  for  the  people,  (3)  a  shorter  working-day,  and 
(4)  nationalisation  of  railways.  He  suggests  that 
twenty-five  or  thirty  seats  should  be  selected  for 
attack  on  these  lines  at  the  next  election.  It  is 
significant,  however,  that  the  writer  insists  on 
eliminating,  as  "  a  dead  weight  to  social  progress," 
the  question  of  reforming  the  House  of  Lords:  — 

I  saj  with  all  the  energy  I  can  command:  While  there 
are  hungry  mouths  to  be  filled,  whilst  the  shoulders  of 
little  children  are  prematurely  bent  under  the  crush- 
ing weight  of  commercialism,  while  the  fathers  in  fac- 
tory, mine,  and  forge  are  over-worked  and  underfed, 
while  the  aged  veterans  of  labour,  stricken  not  with 
the  weight  of  years,  but  with  the  far  deadlier  weight 
of  poverty  and  hardship,  stagger  into  the  cold  and 
cheerless  workhouse,  cease  tampering  with  the  poli- 
tical machine — your  referendum  schemes  can  afford  to 
wait — and  turn  your  thoughts  to  actual  ameliorative 
measures  that  will  help  to  make  the  burden  of  life  sit 
somewhat  more  lightly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  poor. 

A  Death  Duty  of  100  Per  Cent. 
Franklin  Thomasson,  while  agreeing  with  Henry 
George's  goal  of  land  nationalisation,  proposes  a 
different    method    for    attaining    that    goal.        He 
says: — 

In  the  plan  I  am  about  to  propose  there  is  no  injus- 
tice done  to  anybody.  This  plan,  again,  is  in  itself  no- 
thing new.  It  is  merely  the  application  to  land  of  a 
tax  already  in  operation — namely,  the  tax  known  in 
England  as  the  death  duty.  Let  the  title  to  all  land 
lapse  to  the  nation  on  the  death  of  the  present  owners. 

The  writer  reckons  the  national  rent-roll  at 
£200,000,000  a  year,  which  would  yield  to  a  popula- 
tion of  40,000,000  £5  a  head,  or  £10  for  each  adult. 
Out  of  this  sum  not  only  could  all  taxes  be  paid, 
but  also  premium  for  an  old-age  pension  fund. 

Mr.  Scanlon's  suit  of  Hodge  v.  Lord  Broadacres, 
or  Labour  v.  Landlordism,  is  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  jury  returning  a  verdict  for  plaintiff,  that 
"  all  men  had  originally,  and  have  now,  equal 
rights  to  the  use  of  land:  that  the  authority  v.-hich 
took  away  these  rights  was  not  a  competent  or 
sufficient  authority." 

The  Price  of  the  Peace  of  the  World. 
A    comprehensive    transaction  with  the   United 
States  is  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  P.  de  Putron.       He 


argues  that  the  West  Indies  are  bound  to  fall  to 
the  United  States,  and  suggests  that  the  transfer 
might  be  made  the  occasion  of  a  compact  between 
the  two  Powers,  by  which  England  would  gain  pas- 
sage for  her  ships  of  war  through  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  free  trade  for  herself  and  Canada  with  the 
United  States,  and  the  use  of  American  coaling  sta- 
tions in  time  of  war.  The  United  States  would 
gain  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  the  West  Indies,  Ber- 
muda, Azores,  etc.,  besides  the  use  of  English  coal- 
ing stations.  As  the  joint  Anglo-American  fleet 
numbers  543  vessels,  Mr.  Putron  thinks  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  would  be  secured  by  his  plan, 
and  would  be  cheap  at  the  price.  The  Eastern 
Question,  he  says,  will  be  settled  at  the  American 
Isthmus. 


Cornhill. 

The  August  number  of  "  Cornhill "  shows  a 
merciful  regard  for  the  holiday  mood,  and  inflicts 
no  very  weighty  articles  on  its  readers.  Wre  have 
noticed  elsewhere  Sir  Robert  Edgecumbe's  Dorset 
Humour  and  (in  August  issue)  Dr.  Moorehead's 
adventures  with  a  Boer  ambulance. 

Lady  Grove  writes  cleverly  on  Women's  Suf- 
frage in  time  of  war.  She  brings  into  killing 
contrast  the  two  arguments  that  women  must  not 
concern  themselves  with  politics  because  they  do 
not  fight,  and  that  soldiers  must  not  concern  them- 
selves with  politics  because  they  do  fight.  She  points 
out  that  only  about  21  per  cent.,  or  only  a  little 
over  700,000  in  every  29  millions  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation, are  ever  called  upon  actively  to  defend 
the  Empire  against  foreign  enemies.  The  rest 
are  employed  in  various  other  ways  in  contributing 
to  the  prosperity  of  their  country.  And  in  this 
category  there  is  a  numerical  preponderance  of 
several  thousand  women  over  men. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  is  loud  in  his  praises 
of  Mr.  Firth's  Cromwell.  He  pronounces  it  to  be 
"an  excellent  book,  a  fascinating  book,  a  decisive 
book."  He  says,  "It  will  pass  with  historians  as 
the  final  estimate  of  the  character  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  Protector."  Mr.  Harrison  is  surely 
overbold  when  he  predicts  the  finality  of  the  esti- 
mate of  any  man.  He  singles  out  as  the  distinctive 
point  about  the  book  that  "Mr.  Firth  for  the  first 
time  combines  a  full  and  detailed  narrative  of 
Cromwell's  entire  career  with  exhaustive  research 
into  all  the  original  sources."  Mr.  Harrison  describes 
Cromwell  as  "the  first  consistent  and  systematic 
architect  of  British  Imperialism."  He  also  says, 
"There  never  was  so  systematic  an  opportunist." 

Mountaineering  supplies  Francis  Connell  with 
a  text  for  the  recital  of  several  Alpine  adventures, 
and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Nicholl  gives  a  humorous  sketch 
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of  life  in  "a  faraway  corner"  in  Texas.  She  relates 
an  ingenious  way  the  Mexican  Government  over  the 
border  has  of  dealing  with  its  criminal  desperadoes. 
It  sends  soldiers  to  arrest  them,  but  when  arrested 
the  prisoner  never  arrives  at  gaol  or  court.  His 
guards  report  that  he  was  shot  as  he  tried  to  escape. 
This  happy  dispatch  saves  the  trouble  of  incarcera- 
tion and  trial,  and  thins  out  undesirable  members 
of  the  community. 


The  North  American  Review. 

The  Growth  of  America. 
Mr.  Michael  Mulhall  contributes  one  of  his  ex- 
cellent statistical  papers,  forecasting  the  result  of 
the  U.S.  Census  of  1900.      The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  his  predictions  :  — 

The  census  of  1900  may  be  expected  to  compare  with 
the  two  latest   thus:  — 

Million  dollars. 

Farms, 

School    million  Manufac- Min- 

Population  pupils      acres  Wealth    tures     ing 

1880  ..  50,156,000        9.870.000      536      43,642      5.370      270 

1S90  ..  62.622,000      12,710,000      623      64.S76      9  372      452 

1900  ..  76,200,000      15.610,000      728      91,040    13,326      495 

In  twenty  years  the  population  appears  to  have  :isen 
fifty-two  per  cent.,  but  the  increase  under  all  other 
headinirs,  except  agriculture,  has  been  much  greater, 
as   shown   in   the   following   table   of   comparison:  — 

Popula-  Agricul-  Manufac-  Min- 

tion.      Scholars,    ture.    Wealth,    tures.        ins;. 

1880    ..     100  100  100  100  100  100 

1890    ..     125  128  116  147  175  167 

1900    ..    152  158  136  209  249  183 

Gambetta  as  a  Student. 

Mr.  Joseph  Reinach,  who  served  as  Gambetta's 
private  secretary,  edits  a  collection  of  notes  by 
his  old  employer  on  Spencer,  Buckle  and  Comte. 
The  notes  themselves  are  not  very  interesting,  as 
they  contain  very  little  to  show  Gambetta's  own 
views,  and  are  mostly  mere  summaries  of  what 
he  had  read:  but  Mr.  Reinach  in  his  preface  gives 
some  interesting  details  as  to  Gambetta's  method 
of  work.  He  read  everything  and  remembered 
everything  he  read.  Rabelais  was  his  favourite 
author.  Mirabeau  was  the  historical  figure  he 
most  admired. 

An  American-Pacific  Cable. 

Mr.  Chandler  Hall  discusses  the  two  rival  cable 
routes  to  the  Philippines.  The  first  of  these  routes 
is  from  San  Francisco  to  Manila,  by  way  of 
Honolulu,  Midway  Island,  and  Guam.  The  cost  of 
such  a  cable  would  be  about  25,000,000  dols.  The 
other,  or  northern  route,  would  go  through  Sitka. 
Kadiak  Island,  Dutch  Harbour,  Atu,  the  Japanese- 
Russian  border,  and  Northern  Japan.  No  single 
stretch  of  such  a  cable  would  be  longer  than  800 
miles,  and  the  cost  would  be  less  by  half.  The 
technical  difficulties  of  the  northern  route  are  als 
less  considerable. 


The  American  Carrying  Trade. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Chamberlain  contributes  a  plea  for  the 

development   of  the  Pacific  carrying  tiade   of   the 

United  States:  — 

Of  the  5,390  clearances  of  steamships  from  this  coun- 
try for  Europe  in  1899,  only  thirty-nine  were  under  the 
American  flag.  Too  much  intelligence,  industry,  and 
money  have  been  expended  by  foreign  companies  and 
governments  in  establishing  their  shipping  interests  in 
the  North  Atlantic  to  render  possible  a  speedy  re- 
covery by  the  United  States  of  its  former  rank-  in 
that  branch  of  ocean  carrying.  But  the  trade  of  the 
Pacific  is  relatively  undeveloped.  During  1899,  there 
were  only  185  clearances  of  merchant  steamships  from 
this  country  for  all  of  Asia,  of  which,  however,  only 
twenty-four,  two  a  month,  were  American. 


The  Revue  de  Paris. 

The  "  Revue  de  Paris  '  keeps  its  place  as  by  far 
the  most  living  and  the  most  interesting  of  the 
three  great  French  monthly  reviews.  While  cos- 
mopolitan as  regards  its  choice  of  fiction— Annun- 
zio's  much-discussed  novel  "  Fire "  has  just  ap- 
peared in  its  pages— its  contents  have  become 
typical  of  the  best  French  thought,  and  its  editors 
evidently  aim  at  making  the  contents  of  each 
number  as  varied  and  as  bright  as  possible.  We 
have  noticed  M.  Lucbaire's  curious  article  on  "Re- 
lics and  their  Cult,"  a  subject  which  is,  perhaps,  at 
tlis  present  moment  more  topical  in  this  country 
than  it  is  in  France,  where  the  veneration  of 
relics,  holy  images,  and  so  on  is  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

The  Prince  de  Joinville. 
Of  particular  interest  to  those  who  would  fuin 
see  France  a  monarchy,  and  who  have  made  any 
study,  is  M.  Laugel's  admirable  appreciation  of  the 
late  Prince  de  Joinville,  who  was  for  so  long  the 
last  surviving  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  in  whose 
person  were  centred  the  memories  of  the  traditions 
left  by  the  Inst  French  King  and  Queen.  Nowa- 
days it  is  hard  for  us  to  realise  Paris  with  its  own 
partriarchal  Court,  for  Louis  Philippe  and  Marie 
Amalie  were,  like  the  Queen  ann  Prince  Albert, 
the  parents  of  nine  children,  and  theirs  was  a  very 
happy  and  united  family  life  which  could  not  but 
have  its  ennobling  influence  on  the  country  at 
large,  as  well  as  on  the  Princes  and  Princesses 
whose  fate  it  was  to  grow  up  in  such  a  Court. 
The  Prince  de  Joinville  was  the  sailor  of  the 
family,  and  for  many  years  he  really  lived  on  the 
sea,  first  in  one  French  man-of-war  and  then  in 
another,  ami  it  was  as  commander  of  La  Belie- 
Poule  that  he  brought  back  to  France  the  remains 
of  Napoleon  from  St.  Helena.  In  1848  the  Due 
d'Aumale  and  the  Prince  de  Joinville  were  in 
Algiers,  and  when  they  there  learnt  that  their 
father  was  deposed,  and  had  to  fly  the  country, 
putting  patriotism  before  personal  ambition    they 
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made  no  attetnpl  to  bring  to  their  side  that  portion 
of  the  French  army  and  of  the  French  navy  in  Al- 
gerine  waters:  instead,  they  left  the  colony  quite 
quietly,  and  joined  their  unfortunate  parents  in 
England,  and  there  many  years  of  the  Prince's 
later  life  were  spent,  although  he  lived  for  some 
time  in  America  with  his  two  nephews,  the  Comte 
de  Paris  and  the  Due  de  Chartres,  who  fought 
with  the  North  in  the  great  War  of  Secession. 
After  the  Franco-Prussian  War  the  Prince  de 
Joinville  was  able  to  once  more  live  in  France, 
and  M.  Laugel's  slight  sketch— in  which  not 
once  is  mentioned  the  Due  d'Orleans— makes  even 
the  casual  reader  realise  all  that  France  lost  in 
losing  her  monarchical  ideals,  for  no  Napoleonic 
figure,  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  present,  is 
clothed  with  the  remarkable  grandeur  and  self- 
abnegation  of  this  son  of  Louis  Philippe. 

The  Birthplace  of  English  Sports. 
M.  Jusserand,  who  has  written  so  admirably  on 
medieval  England  as  well  as  on  medieval  France, 
continues  in  both  numbers  of  the  "  Revue  "  his  ac- 
count of  the  sports  and  physical  exercises  of  old 
France;    and  as  we  read  his  descriptions  of  the 
great  wolf  and  stag  hunts,  of  the  village  games, 
and  of  the  many  forms  of  physical  exercise  fol- 
lowed   with    zest   by   the    great   nobles,    it    soems 
almost  incredible  that  the  modern  Frenchman  has 
to  come  for  his  outdoor  games  to  this  country.    As 
an    actual    fact    most    so-called    national    British 
sports  seem  to  have  first  come  to  us  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  notably  football— known  even 
in  St.  Louis  as  jeu  de  soule  or  sole — the  game  of 
bowls    (there   are   few   French   castles   without   a 
howling  alley),  tennis,  as  opposed  to  lawn  tennis, 
and  croquet;  indeed,  cricket  would  seem  the  only 
outdoor   game  which  can  claim  to   be    wholly  of 
English  manufacture. 

Alsace-Lorraine. 

The  two  political  articles  dealing,  the  cne  with 
the  Roman  question  of  1862— which  obtains  a  cer- 
tain genuine  value  owing  to  its  having  been  writ- 
ten by  the  M.  Thouvenel  who  was  at  that  time 
one  of  Napoleon  the  Third's  trusted  Ministers— 
and  an  even  less  topical  account  of  the  relations 
which  existed  from  the  year  1648  to  1871  between 
Alsace  and  France,  by  M.  Pfister.  The  writer  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  when  what  is  now  the  German 
province  passed  into  French  hands,  the  tract  of 
country,  though  given  one  name,  was  really  made 
up  of  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  properties,  of 
principalities,  of  free  burgs,  and  of  tiny  states, 
and  that  these  gradually  became  merged  in  one  an- 
other and  formed,  under  the  wise  rule  of  France, 
a  happy  and  contented  province,  enjoying  the  same 

rights  as  any  other,  and  after  the  Revolution  shar- 


ing in  the  great  ideals  of  fraternity  and  justice 
which  then  swept  like  a  wave  over  the  whole  of 
the  country.  "  The  Westphalian  Treaty  gave  to 
France  a  series  of  States  lacking  cohesion  and 
united  aspirations,  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  with- 
drew from  her  a  united  province,  endowed  with  a 
soul.  The  language  may  have  remained  Ger- 
man, but  the  soul  was,  and  is,  French,  and  this  is 
why  Alsace  still  remembers  and  will  never  i'orgat." 


The   Nouvelle  Revue. 

We  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  de  Pouvourville's 
instructive  article  on  the  Boxers. 
Japan. 
In  the  second  July  number  M.  Regamey  writes 
a  very  interesting  paper  on  Japan,  illustrated  with 
some  graphic  pictures.       Japan  has  been  overrun 
by  engineers  of  various  nationalities.      Indifferent 
to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  eager  only  to  exploit 
the  country,  while,  at  the  same  time,  disposed  to 
treat  the  Japanese  as  inferior  beings,  they  mistook 
the  calm  gentleness  characteristic  of  the  Japanese 
for  timidity,  and  were  surprised  and  even  scan- 
dalised  when   the   race   which   they   despised   re- 
vealed   an    unsuspected    energy    which    destroyed 
their  best-laid  plans.      M.  Regamey  considers  that 
the    events    which    followed    the    Chino-Japanese 
War,  in  which  France  shared  to  some  extent  in  the 
odium  which  Russia  incurred  among  the  Japanese, 
have  fallen  out  to  the  commercial  advantage  of 
England. 

The  War  in  South  Africa. 
Captain  Gilbert  continues  his  ably-written  ar- 
ticles on  the  War,  taking  the  story  of  the  military 
operations  down  to  the  middle  of  December  last. 
Captain  Gilbert  notes  that  the  action  of  General 
Buller  in  ordering  that  officers  should  not  wear 
the  distinctive  tokens  of  their  rank,  lest  they 
should  attract  the  special  fire  of  the  enemy,  had  a 
great  effect  in  keeping  down  the  serious  losses 
among  the  commissioned  ranks.  Captain  Gilbert 
also  notes  that  the  hospital  service  of  the  British 
appeared,  considering  the  circumstances,  to  be 
admirably  organised;  though  it  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  he  is  speaking  generally,  or  only  of  the 
arrangements  made  after  the  battle  of  Belmont. 


The  "Girl's  Realm"  for  August  is  rather  a  good 
number.  An  article  on  the  siege  of  Ladysmith  is 
separately  noticed.  Mrs.  C.  N.  Willianison  writes 
a  timely  and  interesting  article,  very  well  illus- 
trated, on  "The  Girls  of  the  Passion  Play."  Sarah 
A.  Tooley  in  describing  the  Play-hours  of  Royal 
Children  has  some  very  readable  pages  about  Queen 
Wilhelmina  and  King  Alfonso.  Another  article 
is  on  "Some  Novel  Summer  Retreats." 
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The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

The  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  for  July  is  caiite 
up  to  its  usual  standard  of  interest  and  importance. 
We  have  noticed  elsewhere  an  interesting  letter 
sent  by  the  Viee-Admiral  de  Penfentenyo  to  the 
editor,  and  printed  in  the  second  July  number. 

Fiance  and  the  Suppression  of  Slavery. 
M.  Bonet-Maury  contributes  a  long  and  veil  in- 
formed article  to  the  first  July  number  on  the 
Anti-Slavery  Movement  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
so  far  as  it  affects  France.  The  attitude  of  mind 
in  which  he  approaches  the  subject  may  be 
gathered  from  his  recital  of  the  story  of  how  the 
three  black  servants  of  Livingstone,  after  his  death 
at  Ilala,  embalmed  the  body  and  brought  it  to  the 
coast  of  Zanzibar,  after  travelling  on  foot  for  nine 
months,  and  undergoing  a  thousand  dangers  and 
privations.  It  was  a  signal  example  of  the 
negroes'  gratitude;  but  the  story,  perhaps,  scarcely 
justifies  M.  Bonet-Maury  in  putting  the  black  race 
on  an  absolute  equality  with  the  white.  The 
writer  is  justly  indignant  at  the  various  forms  of 
labour  contract  under  which  the  reality  of  slavery 
is  often  disguised.  If  at  first  France  allowed  her- 
self to  be  outstripped  by  England  in  the  .anti- 
slavery  movement,  yet  now.  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Due  de  Broglie,  Victor  Schoelcher,  and  Car- 
dinal Lavigerie,  she  has  resumed  her  place  in  the 
van  of  freedom.  M.  Bonet-Maury  is  no  unprac- 
tical theorist.  Save  in  very  rare  circumstances, 
he  says,  the  complete  emancipation  of  a  slave  com- 
munity by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  always  does  more 
harm  than  good:  they  must  be  prepared  and  edu- 
cated for  freedom,  in  order  to  be  worthy  of  it.  The 
Governor  of  French  Guinea  invented  a  scheme  by 
which  slaves  could  buy  their  freedom  by  saving 
up  a  certain  sum  of  money — two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  francs— out  of  their  wages.  The  quesl  ion 
of  polygamy  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  has 
naturally  divided  the  missionaries  from  the  civil 
or  military  authorities.  M.  Bonet-Maury's  opinion 
is  that  the  safest  course  is  to  recognise  poly- 
gamous marriages,  but  to  encourage  by  every  pos- 
sible means  the  Christian,  or  monogamist,  union. 

Municipal  Socialism. 
M.  Bourdeau  has  gathered  together  some  inter- 
esting examples  of  practical  Municipal  Socialism 
in  France.  The  socialist  and  the  radical  socialist 
are  in  power  in  some  of  the  largest  towns,  such  as 
Lille.  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles;  but  Eng- 
land is  regarded  as  the  Mecca  of  municipal  so 
cialism,  our  municipalities  being  more  directly 
under  the  influence  of  the  working-class  vote  than 
Parliament  itself,  for  in  Parliamentary  elections 
the  issues  are  confused  by  questions  of  Imperial 
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politics.  A  tribute  is  paid  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
municipal  activity  in  Birmingham;  but  Glasgow 
is  deservedly  held  up  as  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample  of  municipal  socialism  in  operation.  The 
story  is  told  of  a  municipal  councillor  of  Glasgow 
who  was  astonished  to  read  in  a  book  that  his 
municipality  was  a  socialist  body.  He  had  never 
thought  of  it  in  that  light  ;  he  had  only  intended  to 
take  the  steps  which  seemed  to  offer  ;he  best 
means  of  assuring  the  moral  and  material  welfare 
of  the  community.       

Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

The  most  striking  things  in  the  August  number 
appear  in  the  monthly  literary  and  society  gossip, 
and  have  been  quoted  elsewhere.  "Searchlight" 
tells  us  "how  to  popularise  our  army,"  and  urg<  s 
increased  pay  or  increased  comforts.  Improved  bar- 
rack-rooms, sufficient  lavatories,  separate  dining- 
rooms,  recreation-rooms,  entirely  maintained  by  the 
State,  abnlitionof  stoppagesfor  hair  cutting,  barrack 
damage  and  hospital,  more  attractive  uniform  for 
infantry  of  the  line,  and  an  entirely  free  kit — at 
present  the  soldier  must  supply  his  own  undercloth- 
ing— but  not  separate  cubicle,  are  among  the  re- 
forms he  asks  for. 

Blanche  Warre  Cornish  calls  to  mind  "the  lordly 
custom"  which  came  in  at  Eton  soon  after  the 
accession  of  George  III.  "to  present  a  iife-sized 
picture  in  oils  of  any  boy  leaving  the  school  whose 
portrait  the  headmaster  requested  instead  of  'leav- 
ing money.'  The  result  is  a  unique  collection  of 
portraits  of  young  men  painted  by  Reynolds, 
Hoppner,  Romney,  and  Beechey."  Reproductions 
are  given  of  portraits  obtained  in  this  way  of 
A.  H.  Hallam.  Charles  J.  Fox.  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Earl  Grey  and  others.  "A  Son  of 
Oxford"  writes  with  pious  enthusiasm  of  his  alma 
mat'T.  ami  accompanies  his  words  with  pictures 
of  the  well-known  buildings.  Mr.  George  A. 
Wade  sketches  "some  famous  collaborators." 
among  whom  he  includes  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Erckmann^Chatrian,  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  Meilha  • 
and  Halevy,  Besant  and  Rice.  "With  Constable" 
Mr.  Frederick-  Wedmore  goes  over  the  seen  .- 
glorified  by  the  painter's  genius. 


The  most  interesting  article  in  the  A.ugt 
"  Quiver  "  is  on  "  Curious  Village  Customs  of  Tc- 
Day  "  customs  still  prevailing  in  little-known 
parts  of  England.  Another  paper,  which  somehow 
ought  to  be  more  interesting  than  it  is.  is  upon 
"Some  T.ast  Letters"  from  such  well-known 
characters  as  General  Gordon,  Lord  Tennyson, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Marie  Antoinette.  There 
is  also  ati  article  on  "  Tommy  Atkins  at  Church." 
it'ete  khaki  production — let  us  hope  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  this  type  of  paper. 
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THE    GREAT    QUEENSLAND    WINTER    PLEASURE    TRIP. 

By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Berry,  Adelaide. 


I  was  under  the  unfortunate  necessity  of  being 
obliged  to  take  a  mid-winter  holiday.  Rest  and 
change  were  prescribed,  but  tbat  was  not  all.  One 
sat  of  conditions  required  warmth,  another  bracing 
air,  and  an  entire  change  of  environment  was  de- 
sirable. I  found  great  difficulty  in  deciding  upon 
a  winter  holiday  resort  which  met  the  conditions. 
Summer  trips  are  plentiful,  and  are  well  known. 
In  winter  we  are  supposed  to  stay  at  home.  At 
length  a  friend  suggested  that  I  should  try  the 
Queensland  trip.  I  have  done  so,  and  am  now  on  the 
return  journey,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Pit- 
chett,  will  give  the  readers  of  the  "  Review  of 
Reviews  "  the  benefit  of  my  observations  and  ex- 
periences. 1  propose  to  describe  the  Queensland 
trip  for  the  benefit  of  invalids  and  tourists,  and  to 
set  down  some  impressions  which  the  colony  of 
Queensland,  seen  now  for  the  first  time,  has  made 
upon    me. 

First  as  to  "  the  Queensland  trip,"  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  unique  and  delightful  experience,  and 
which  ought  to  be  much  better  known  than  it  is. 
You  can  begin  your  journey  at  Melbourne  or  Syd- 
ney, or  even  in  Western  Australia,  if  you  like. 
The  journey  from  Melbourne  to  Cooktown  is  about 
2,000  miles  each  way,  and  occupies  a  month  in 
actual  travel.  If  more  time  can  be  spared,  you  can 
"stop  over"  at  any  port  of  call;  if  not,  you  can 
leave  the  steamer  for  a  few  hours  at  the  different 
ports,  but  never  need  sleep  out  of  your  cabin. 
There  are  three  principal  lines  of  steamers  in  the 
trade,  viz.,  the  AdelaideSteamship  Co.,  the  A.U.S.N. 
Co.,  and  the  Howard  Smith  line.  These  com- 
panies work  in  friendly  competition,  so  that  pas- 
senger tickets  are  transferable  after  the  first  pore 
of  call.  The  steamers  are  high-class,  with  elec- 
tric lights,  a  capital  table,  etc.,  and  they  travel 
with  almost  the  regularity  of  railway  trains.  .My 
passage  from  Sydney  to  Cairns  was  in  the  War- 
rego,  chartered  by  the  company  first  named.  She 
does  not  claim  to  be  a  steamer  of  the  first  ' 
but    for  the  great  comfort  of  a  holidi      trip  I  want 


nothing  better.  During  the  1,250  miles  from  Syd- 
ney to  Cairns  we  never  once  closed  the  ports,  ex- 
cept for  deck  washing:  ami  lew.  even  of  the  ladies, 
were  sick.  From  Captain  King  to  the  youngest 
steward,  everyone  did  their  best  to  make  the  pas- 
sengers feel  at  home. 

Running  North. 

From  the  moment  you  leave  Sydney  Heads  the 
course  is  northerly,  and  the  weather  becomes 
warmer  every  hour.  You  are  hardly  ever  out  of 
sight  of  land.  Running  parallel  with  the 
coast  is  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  1,000  miles 
long.  This  wonderful  wall  of  coral  breaks 
the  force  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  so  that  your  steamer 
is  in  a  kind  of  ocean  canal,  with  only  one  bank 
visible.  This  is  almost  a  guarantee  of  smooth 
water.  Beautiful  scenerv,  smooth  sea,  warm 
weather,  a  good  table,  a  comfortable  bed,  and  no- 
thing to  do, — can  a  doctor  mean  anything  better 
than  this    when  he  prescribes  "  rest  and  change"? 

The  ports  of  call  are  Brisbane,  Keppel  Bay, 
Mackay,  Eowen.  Townsville,  Cairns,  Port  Doug- 
Ins,  and  Cooktown.  You  can  go  on  to  Thursday 
Island  if  you  want  to.  or  cross  to  New  Guinea. 
Instead  of  going  further,  I  decided  to  take  a  week 
at  Cairns,  which  1  shall  describe  later.  Some  of 
the  ports  of  call  were  omitted  on  this  trip  because 
of  the  time  lost  in  health  inspection  on  account  of 
the  bubonic  plague  scare.  At  Brisbane,  e.g.,  we 
anchored  in  the  river,  and  waited  some  hours  for 
sunrise,  as  the  health  officer  does  not  inspect  in 
the  dark.  The  passengers  and  crew  marched  in 
procession  past  the  doctor,  who  felt  our  wrists  and 
:i  into  our  eyes  in  search  of  signs 
of  plague.  Yet  they  bad  the  thing  in  Brisbane, 
and  we  had  not.  Would  it  not  have  been  more 
to  the  point  if  we  had  required  the  people  on 
shore  to  toi  le  mid  be  inspected  before  we  would 
condescend  to  land.  1  could  not  help  the  feeling 
that  the  young  doctor,  as  he  inspected  us.  was 
laughing  in.   his   sleeve,   thousrh   be  looked   solemn 
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enough.      But  who  wouldn't  look  solemn  for  £3  3s. 
per  day? 

Brisbane  does  not  suggest  comparison  with  any 
other  Australasian  capital,  though  there  are  points 
of  resemblance  with  Auckland.  You  are  three  or 
four  hours  in  Moreton  Bay,  the  estuary  narrowing 
into  the  Brisbane  River,  before  you  reach  the  city. 
The  river  banks  are  lined  with  mangrove,  and  the 
whole   scene    is,    at    least,    semi-tropical. 

An  Australian  Capital* 

Brisbane  packs  its  business  into  one  street,  and 
this  one  street,  is  as  busy  and  as  suggestive  of  ac- 
tivity and  prosperity  as  any  bit  of  Melbourne,  Syd- 
ney, or  Adelaide.   The  branch  streets  right  and  left 
ascend.      Queen-street    must    have    been    a    gully 
once.    The  electric  cars  beat  everything  else  in  the 
shape    of    street    locomotion    in    the    Australian 
colonies.      Brisbaners  are  very  proud  of  their  cars, 
and  they  may  well  be.       Noiselessly,   except   for 
their  signals,  they  glide  up  and  down  Queen-street 
at  the  rate  of  one  every  minute  or  two.      You  ride 
in    penny    sections,    and    can    go    on    taking    your 
penny-worths  of  locomotion   out  into  the  richly- 
wooded  suburbs,  and  over  the  hills  which  surround 
the   city        You   envy   no   lady   her   carriage;    for 
here,    surely,    is   the   perfection    of   short-distance 
travelling.       What   a   humane   arrangement,    too! 
Yoncier,  at  the  station,  are  two  powerful  dynamos 
doing  the  work  of  many  scores  of  horses,  which 
they  superseded.       In   a   place   like   Brisbane,   all 
uphill   and   down,   with  a  humid   climate,   always 
Avarm    and  often    hot,    the    life    of    a    tram-horss 
cannot  have  been  a  happy  one.       I  can  wish  no- 
thing better  for   the  directors  of  our  horse-tram 
companies    in  other  parts  of  Australia    than  that 
they  should  pay  a  visit  to  Brisbane,  and  see  what 
electricity  can  do,  and  then  go  home  resolved  to 
have  mercy  on  tram-horses  if  they  have  none  on 
the  public! 

Brisbane  has  many  other  points  of  interest  upon 
which  I  must  not  dwell  in  detail.  The  Treasury 
Building,  at  the  top  of  Queen-street,  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  architecture  in  Australia.  The 
Botanical  Gardens  are  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
city,  with  a  long  and  beautiful  river  frontage. 
They  are  not  kept  with  the  exquisite  care  which 
makes  the  Sydney  Gardens  the  pride  of  Australia; 
nevertheless,  they  have  a  loveliness  all  their  own. 
Brilliant  with  tropical  foliage  and  flowers,  and 
possessing  every  kind  of  palm  and  pine  suitable 
to  the  climate,  they  oifer  a  resort  to  the  poorest 
citizen,  or  the  passing  visitor,  combining  colour, 
and  shade,  and  rest.  The  Brisbane  River  pours 
its  waters  so  quietly  into  Moreton  Bay  that  it  is 
said  that  Captain  Cook  failed  to  find  it  on  his  visit 
in  1770,  and  that  Flinders  was  not  more  fortunate 
n  he  followed  the  track  of  the  great  navigator 


thirty  years  later.  Oxley  came  to  Moreton  Bay  in 
1823,  in  search  of  a  penal  settlement,  and  he  was 
shown  the  noble  river  by  three  castaway  sailors 
who  lived  among  the  blacks.  Now  its  banks  are 
lined  with  picturesque  villas,  and  its  surface  is 
alive  with  every  kind  of  craft,  from  the  ocean 
liner  to  the  pleasure-boat.  The  biggest  steamers 
moor  alongside  the  wharf,  to  receive  their  freights 
of  wool,  tallow,  hides,  meat,  and  fruit. 

A  large  and  handsome  railway  station  is  in 
course  of  construction,  but  is  not  yet  finished. 
Brisbane  is  a  busy  railway  centre.  One  line 
runs  south,  via  Wallangarra,  on  the  border  to 
Newcastle  and  Sydney,  and  ends  at  Adelaide,  1,500 
miles  or  more  away.  Another  line  follows  the 
coast  to  Rockhampton,  passing  through  Gympie, 
Biuidaberg,  and  Gladstone,  with  a  good  many 
branch  lines  here  and  there.  A  third  line  runs 
nearly  due  west  to  Charleville,  486  miles,  and  then 
extends  200  miles  farther  in  a  southerly  direction. 

A  Land  of  Plenty. 

A  delightful  run  on  this  line  takes  you  into  the 
celebrated  Darling  Downs— "the  garden  of  Queens- 
land"—where  the  soil  is  said  to  be  from  four  to 
sixty  feet  deep,  and  the  climate  is  cool  and  bracing. 
The  Government  is  repurchasing  some  of  the  large 
estates  on  the  Downs,  and  much  of  the  land  is  thus 
in  transition  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural 
stage.      In  the  olden  time  "  this  glorious  country 
swarmed    with    blacks,    the    tall    oat    grass    rose 
breast-high  against  the  horseman,  and  sometimes 
even  furnished  cover  in  which  the  stock  could  hide. 
Whole    flocks    were    thus    lost    for    days    together. 
The   traveller   caught   in   a   bush   fire   would    have 
to  race  or  roast,  for,  if  he  dallied,  little  would  be 
left  of  him  but  the  metal  buttons  on  his  clothes." 
This  is  tall  writing,  but  the  beauty  and  richness 
of    these    downs    cannot     easily     be     over-stated. 
Again,  "  Every  year  larger  areas  are  going  into 
wheat,  maize,  barley,  and  lucerne.       Ten  years  ago 
the  dairy  industry  on  the  Downs  was  languishing, 
and  not  a  single  creamery  or  factory  existed.    To- 
day  something   like   2,000,000   gallons   of   milk   is 
the  output,  representing  several  hundred  tons  of 
butter  and   cheese.       There   are   over  a  score   of 
creameries    and    butter    factories    in    the    district. 
About  1,000,000  lbs.  of  bacon  are  turned  out  annu- 
ally.     Of  wheat,  1,000,000  bushels  were  grown  on 
the  Downs  in  1898.      Grapes  and  sub-tropical  fruits 
abound  here.       It  is  a  perfect  apple  country,  and 
is  well  suited  to  barley/'       Once  more,  "  Five  to 
ten  tons  of  potatoes,  and  seventy  to  one  hundred 
bushels  of  maize  to  the  acre  have  been  obtained 
here,    and    wheat    varies    from    twenty   to    forty 
bushels  to  the  acre.     .     .     .     Lucerne  on  some  of 
these  flats  can  be  cut  regularly  every  three  weeks, 
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the  rate  of  growth  being  over  one  foot  per  wesk. 
.  1,500  sheep  have  been  kept  on  150  acres  f.r 
two  months.  ...  A  250-acre  barley  paddock 
carried  1,400  ewe*  and  1.100  lambs  for  two  months 
during  April  and  May  lambing,  and  subsequently 
yielded  twenty-four  bushels  to  the  acre  when 
stripped  alter  the  removal  of  the  sheep.  .  .  . 
During  one  year  f  ve  tons  of  lucerne  seed  were  sold 
by  one  station  at  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  lb.;  and  off 
100  acres  of  prairie  land  1,200  bags  of  seed,  valued 
at  12s.  per  bag,  were  taken."  I  have  taken  the 
above  quotations  almost  at  random  from  an  il- 
lustrated booklet  of  100  pages,  on  "  The  Garden  of 
Queensland,"  published  by  authority  of  the  Queens- 
land Government.  If  any  of  my  readers  would 
like  to  know  more  about  the  Darling  Downs  I 
have  no  doubt  they  could  get  a  copy  of  this  book 
on  application  to  the  Government,  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  J.  H.  Robertson  and  Co.,  of  Too- 
woomba.  The  beautiful  town  just  named,  which 
has  now  a  population  of  10,500  people,  and  which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Downs  district, 
expects,  ere  long,  to  be  the  most  important  inland 
town  in  Australia,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  that  ex- 
pectation! 

Four  hundred  and  seventy  miles  north  of  Bris- 
bane is  the  beautiful  Keppel  Bay.       Here  we  an- 
chored, waiting  for  the  tender  which  takes  pas- 
sengers to  Rockhampton,  thirty-five  miles  up  the 
Fitzroy   River.       We   are   now   on   the   Tropic   of 
Capricorn,  to  the  norlh  of  which  is  the  region  of 
perpetual  summer.      There  was  hardly  a  ripple  on 
the  quiet  water  of  the  bay,  which  was  so  nearly 
encircled  by  mainland  and  islands   that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  we  had  entered,  or  through  what 
opening   we   could    resume   our   journey.       Rock- 
hampton is  the  principal  city  in  Central  Queens- 
land, and  already  has  a  population  of  more  than 
16,000.       The  main  trunk  line  from  Adelaide,  via 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Brisbane,  almost  touches 
Rockhampton,  and  another  line  to  Longreach  runs 
in  a  westerly  direction  for  470  miles — half-way  to 
the  South  Australian  border.      A  summary  of  the 
traffic  on  this  line  will  give  the  best  indication 
of  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  it  is 
laid.      The  downward  traffic  during  the  year  189S 
was    as    follows:    101,000    hales    of    wool,    142.487 
sheep,   7,382   head   of   cattle,    with   large   consign- 
ments of  such  things  as  tallow,  hides,  sheepskins, 
etc.       The  principal   exports   from   Rockhampton 
in  189S  were  221.324  oz.  of  gold;  valued  at  £900,000; 
4,620,730  lbs.  of  preserved  meat ;  nearly  twice  that 
quantity  of  frozen  meat,  and  200,000  lbs.  of  meat 
extract,    with    tallow,    hides,    sheepskins,    etc.,    to 
match.     The  total  value  of  these  exports  amounted 
to  £2,434,287.      This  thriving  city  has  its  own  Bo- 
anical  Gardens   and  public  Park,  and  is  connected 


with  North  Rockhampton  by  a  fine  bridge  across 
the  Fitzroy  River  more  than  1,100  feet  long. 

The  Richest  "Patch"  in  the  World. 

But  the  point  of  chief  interest  to  the  traveller 
who  visits  Rockhampton  is  the  Mount  Morgan 
Mine,  which  is  only  twenty-six  miles  away,  and  is 
connected  by  rail.  This  "mount"  is  said  to 
include  "the  richest  seven  acres  in  the  world,"  and 
this  claim  is  endorsed  by  the  fact  that  five-and-a- 
half  millions  of  money  have  already  been  divided 
among  its  happy  shareholders.  The  story  of  gold 
discovery  in  Australia  has  no  more  romantic  or 
pathetic  page  than  that  which  tells  how  gold  was 
discovered  at  Mount  Morgan.  Brunton  Stephens, 
the  Queensland  poet,  tells  in  "  The  Lost  Chance  " 
a  similar  tale:  — 

To  have  built  my  hovel  o'er  it.  to  have  dreamed  above 
it  nightly— 

Pillowed  on  the  weal  of  thousand  lives,  and  dead  unto 


my  own 


Planning  paltry   profits,   wrung   from   year-long   toil, 

and  holding  lightly 
"What   lay   acres   wide   around   me.   naked,    bright,    or 

grass-o'ergrown. 

Donald    Gordon    owned    640    acres,    and    among 
them  were  these  seven.      He  used  his  selection  for 
grazing   a    few   cattle,    for    the    land    was    barren 
and  poor,  and  poor  was  the  living  that  Gordon  got 
from  it.       Two  brothers  called  at  his  house    and 
received   his   hospitality.       To   them   he   told    his 
troubles,  hut  he  told  them  something  more.      He 
believed   the  said)   that  there  was  copper  on  his 
mount,    for    he    often    noticed,    especially    after 
rain,  strange  blue  and  green  stains.      The  visitors 
had  their  curiosity  aroused,  and  made  an  examina- 
tion on  their  own  account.      They  came  to  the  con- 
clusion  that   "  the   mount "    contained   something 
vastly   better   than   copper,   and   when   they   took 
farewell   of   their   host    they   carried   away   some 
samples  in   their  pockets.       Not   long  after  they 
returned,  and  offered  Gordon   £1  per  acre  for  his 
selection,    which    was    eagerly    accepted.        These 
brothers  were  named  Morgan,  and  it  was  not  long 
before    they,    and    four    others    who    joined    them, 
were  millionaires.      For  some  time  this  mine  was 
paying   between    £100,000   and    £125,000'  a   month 
in  dividends.     These  sensational  days  are  passed, 
but  the  company  pays  regularly  £29,000  per  month, 
besides  supporting  1,100  miners  and  their  families. 
Thus,  poor  Gordon  was  nightly  "  Pillowed  on  the 
weal  of  a  thousand  lives,  and  dead  unto  his  own"! 
Mount  Morgan  is  not  in  any  sense  a  conventional 
goldfield.      The  gold  is  not  there  in  the  regulation 
way.      According  to  geological  theories  and  experi- 
ence at  the  time,  gold  ought  not  to  have  been  there 
at  all!       The  gold  was  contained  in  a  ferruginous 
stone,  insensible  to  a  large  degree  to  the  ordinary 
process  of  amalgamation.     It  is  now  believed  that 
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this  is  clue  to  a  thermal  spring,  long  since  inac- 
tive, which  brought  up  the  gold,  with  silica  and 
iron,  to  the  surface,  and  thus  gradually  built  up 
this  wonderful  mount. 

Sea  Scenes. 

The  next  stage  of  our  journey  is  400  miles.  It  is 
here  mat  we  begin  to  feel  the  influence  of  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef.  To  the  west  of  us  is  the  Aus- 
tralian coast  line,  which  we  never  lose  during 
the  whole  journey.  Eastward  is  the  coral  wall, 
built  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  without  en- 
gineer, or  pulley,  or  raft.,  or  crank,  or  noise,  or  bor- 
rowed money,  or  interest  to  pay — a  work 
a  thousand  times  more  wonderful  than  the 
famous  Wall  of  China,  and  all  done  under 
water,  and  much  of  it  at  a  great  depth.  We 
never  see  the  Barrier  Reef,  but  we  never  forget 
that  it  is  there  between  us  and  the  Paciiic.  Now, 
too,  the  islands  increase  in  number.  Some  are 
between  us  and  the  mainland;  others  to  the  east- 
ward. There  are  thousands  of  them.  Some 
rise  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  sea  level;  others  lie 
low.  Some  are  several  miles  long;  many  are  but 
a  few  hundred  yards.  One  is  a  bare,  brown  rock, 
another  richly  timbered  from  base  to  summit. 
They  are  of  every  conceivable  shape,  flat,  coni- 
cal, square,  oblong.  Through  these  islands  the 
steamer  picks  her  way.  It  is  trying  at  night 
for  the  captain  and  keeps  him  a  good  deal  on  the 
bridge,  but  by  day  the  scene  is  one  of  surpassing 
beauty,  such  as  makes  you  feel  that  it  would  be 
a  sin  to  spend  a  needless  moment  off  the  deck. 
Some  of  the  islands  were  named  by  Captain 
Cook,  and  the  names  suggest  that  the  great  naviga- 
tor kept  in  mind  his  Church  Calendar.  So  you 
have  "Palm"  Island— seen  on  Palm  Sunday. 
Then  "  Ascension  "  Island,  and,  presently,  "  Whit- 
sunday" Passage.  These  names  suggest  how  slow 
Captain  Cook's  movements  were  as  compared  with 
ours.  Between  Palm  Sunday  and  Whitsunday  we 
could  navigate  half  the  globe,  while  he  travelled 
only  a.  hundred  miles  or  two.  The  gem  of  the  jour- 
ney is  the  Whitsunday  Passage.  It  was  our  privi- 
lege to  go  through  this  in  daylight,  with  a  bright 
sun  and  cloudless  sky  overhead. 

Tropical  Queensland. 

It  is  now  tropical  Queensland  ashore.  We  do 
not  land  between  Rockhampton  and  Townsville, 
but  we  stop  here  and  there,  to  take  in  or  send  off 
passengers,  who  communicate  with  the  ship  by 
tender.  We  pass  the  district  of  Mackay,  the  pre- 
mier sugar  district.  In  1898.  not  less  than  33,000 
tons  of  sugar  were  produced  here,  its  value  being  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  This  district  is  being 
rapidly  settled,  and  is  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its 


climate  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  Two  hun- 
dred miles  north  of  Mackay  we  come  to  Bowen. 

Here  is  a  jetty  over  half  a  mile  long,  and  a  har- 
bour that  once  accommodated  the  whole  of  the 
war  ships  of  the  Australian  squadron.  Vessels 
of  10,000  tons  burden  can  moor  alongside  the 
jetty  with  "  a  freezer  in  their  insides  "—as  I  heard 
a  sailor  put  it— and  secure  their  cargo  of  frozen 
carcases.  There  is  a  little  line  of  railway  neve, 
forty-eight  miles  long.  The  district  has  meat 
works,  a  boiling-down  establishment,  and  a  sugar 
mill.  Its  exports  include,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned,  mangoes,  oranges,  pineapples,  passion 
fruit,  etc.  The  population  of  this  little  town  is 
only  about  1.500;  yet  it  has  Botanical  Gardens,  a 
hospital,  and  good  schools.  The  rainfall  is  forty- 
two  inches,  and  the  indications  are  that  a  fine 
future  awaits  this  town  and  district. 

Two  days  after  leaving  Rockhampton  we  enter 
Townsville,  which  is  the  busy  centre  of  North 
Queensland.  Captain  Towns,  of  Sydney,  landed  here 
in  1S59,  so  that  all  the  progress  we  see  has  been 
made  within  forty  years.  There  is  a  wide  and  beauti- 
ful bay  here,  but  no  natural  harbour.  A  break- 
water has  been  constructed,  over  a  mile  in  length, 
and  along  this  trains  run  to  the  ships  and 
steamers  that  are  moored  alongside.  Its  ship- 
ping in  1898  reached  a  total  of  682,000  tons,  and  on 
the  average  about  four  ships  per  day  come  and 
go.  The  exports  from  Townsville  in  1898  totalled 
£2,616,511,  the  principal  of  which  were:  gold, 
£1,302,226;  wool,  £654,163;  meat,  £259,740;  tal- 
low, £S;\ 000;  figures  which  will  give  an  intelligent 
reader  a  good  idea  of  what  is  going  on  ashore. 
The  population  of  Townsville  is  about  20,000.  It 
is  not  a  pretty  place.  There  is  one  busy  street, 
a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  behind  that,  rugged, 
rocky,  treeless  hills.  Castle  Hill  is  1,000  feet  high, 
and  on  the  bare  hillsides  many  of  the  houses  are 
built.  The  fronts  of  many  of  these  houses  rest 
on  piles  ten  to  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  backs  of 
the  houses  grip  the  hills  somehow.  The  whole 
is  suggestive  of  tropical  heat  without  tropical 
beauty  or  verdure.  Vet  there  are  good  Botanical 
Gardens,  as  everywhere  else  in  Queensland.  There 
is  an  Anglican  Cathedral,  an  imposing  Roman 
Catholic  church  is  in  course  of  erection,  and  the 
local  grammar-school  is  housed  in  a  creditable 
building.  The  people  of  Townsville  are  certainly 
not  wanting  in  enterprise.  They  believe  in  their 
own   future. 

A  Land  of  Gold. 

A  railway  line  from  Townsville  is  already 
open  for  300  miles,  and  on  this  line,  about  eighty 
miles  from  the  port,  is  the  famous  Charters 
Towers  Gold-field,  from  which  the  total  output 
of    gold    amounts    to    £15,000,000    sterling.     Only 
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two  other  Australian  gold-fields — Ballarat  and 
Sandhurst — can  match  this  total. 

Like  most  gold-fields,  Charters  Towers  has  a 
romantic  history.  Early  in  1872  three  miners 
were  prospecting  in  this  district.  For  a  while  they 
had  no  luck,  and  were  on  the  point,  of  giving  the 
place  up  as  "  a  duffer."  One  evening,  towards 
sundown,  they  were  discussing  the  desirabilitj'  of 
striking  camp,  and  moving  on,  when  one  of  them 
pointed  tu  those  "  tors."'  These  were  rugged  bits 
of  rising  ground,  about  300  feet  high,  and  about 
seventeen  miles  away  from  their  camp.  Here  they 
found  quartz  thickly  impregnated  with  gold.  The 
discovery  was  reported  to  the  nearest  gold  warden, 
and  their  claims  were  pegged  out.  That  wardens 
name  was  "  Charters,"  and  "  Charters  Tors  "  soon 
became  "  Charters  Towers."  Thus  the  place  got 
its  name  and  began  its  history.  One  of  the 
richest  of  these  early  reefs  was  the  "  St.  Patrick." 
Its  owner — a  good-natured  blacksmith — took  from 
his  claim  several  hundred  thousand  pounds'  worth 
of  gold  in  a  very  short  time.  His  head  was 
turned,  and  after  a  career  of  wild  extravagance 
and  reckless  speculation  lie  became  a  pauper,  and 
was  found  dead  one  day  upon  the  public  road. 
The  town  is  now  busy  and  thriving,  and  boasting 
a  population  of  20,010  or  more.  There  are  some 
fine  buildings  in  the  place,  including  eight  banks. 

Here  is  an  interesting  fact  from  the  history  of 

Charters  Towers,  which  we  take  from  an  official 

source : — 

Amongst  the  chronicles  of  Charters  Towers  not  the 
least  cm  ions  is  the  story  of  the  finding  of  the  Bril- 
liant. Mr.  Craven  was  the  lucky  discoverer;  this  gen- 
tleman harboured  a  theory  that  on  a  certain  area  of 
vacant  ground  the  Day  Dawn  line  and  the  Queen  line  must 
meet,  and  that  at  their  junction  the  stone  would 
be  very  rich.  All  the  science  of  the  field  was  against 
him,  but  he  had  had  some  little  previous  success,  and 
determined  to  sink  a  shaft  to  test  his  theory.  A  deep 
shaft  is  a  very  costly  undertaking,  and  as  Craven's  shaft 
went  down  month  after  month,  the  best-informed  men 
on  the  field,  including  the  Warden,  shook  their  heads 
at  the  rashness  of  throwing  good  money  into  the 
earth  on  such  a  fool's  quest.  A  young  Irishman,  a 
new  arrival,  with  a  little  money,  became  afflicted  with 
the  bee  that  buzzed  in  Craven's  bonnet,  and  supplied 
the  funds  required  to  continue  the  sinking.  When  they 
got  to  700  feet,  which  at  that  time  was  deeper  than  any 
other  shaft  on  the  field,  the  outlook  was  gloomy  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  question  of  abandoning  the  enterprise 
was  daily  discussed.  They  resolved,  however,  to  per- 
severe for  another  50  feet,  and  at  743  feet  they  came 
on,  not  what  they  were  in  search  of,  but  an  unknown 
reef  the  first  shot  disclosing  what,  in  miner's  par- 
lance, is  termed  a  "  jeweller's  shop."  This  was  the 
famous  Brilliant,  which  has  yielded  a  princely  revenue 
ever  since.  Deep  sinking  has  since  proved  this  mine 
and  others  to  greaty  depths,  the  Brilliant  Extended, 
which  is  a  block  claim  on  the  Brilliant  reef,  beino; 
now  down  2.240  feet.  On  most  of  the  fullv  developed 
mines  dividends  are  paid  with  great  regularity,  and  the 
purchase  of  Charters  Towers  scrip  is  regarded  as  a 
profitable  and  legitimate  investment  for  capital,  and 
not  as  a  gambling  speculation.  A  town  of  24.000 
inhabitants  has  formed  itself  on  the  hisrh  granite 
country,   where  Mosman  and  his  mates   hobbled   their 


horses  in  1872,  and  in  every  direction  the  poppet-heads 
of  famous  mints  can  be  seen  above  the  houses,  over 
CI."). 1 100,000  of  gold  having  been  taken  from  the  field  up 
to  the  end  of  189S.  Sums  amounting  to  £13.000  are 
paid  weekly  by  the  different  mining  companies  in  wages, 
and  the  swarming  streets  on  Saturday  nights,  when 
the  miners  stroll  about  in  their  clean  moleskins,  is 
a  sight  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Glittering  Wealth. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  present  in  tabular 
form  some  figures  about  the  gold  output  of 
Queensland.  We  do  so  especially  because  this 
feature  of  the  boundless  resources  of  the  tropical 
colony  is  very  inadequately  realised.  The  follow- 
ing is  from  the  official  Year  Book  of  the  colony  for 
1900:  — 

The  gold  production  of  Queensland  has  been  steadily 
progressive  till  last  year.  1808:  the  colony  stands  second 
on  the  list  of  the  Australasian  group  as  regards  the 
total  annual  yield.  Other  comparisons  are  still  more 
eloouent  as  to  the  relative  profitableness  of  gold-mining 
in  Queensland  and  elsewhere.  Per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion engaged  in  winning  gold,  Queensland  produces 
more  than  double  that  of  Victoria,  and  more  than 
three  times  that  of  New  South  Walts  and  New  Zealand. 
From  an  able  and  exhaustive  article  on  this  subject  in 
the  "  Brisbane  Courier,"  we  venture  to  quote,  the  sta- 
tistics given  being  most  significant  as  to  the  profit- 
ableness of  the  industry: — "  Of  course,  we  know  the 
gold  yield  of  Queensland  has  fluctuated;  but  so  also 
has  that  of  the  other  colonies.  And  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  by  comparison  this  variation  has,  in  the 
case  of  Queensland,  been  less  marked  than  anywhere 
else.  For  instance,  take  Victoria,  which  tops  the  list 
of  producers.  The  yield  there  shrank  from  2,985.735  oz. 
in  1856  to  809,653  oz.  in  1877,  and  the  number  of 
miners  employed  had  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Only  four  times  since  then  has  this  latter  yield  been 
exceeded,  and  in  1897  it  only  totalled  about  812,766  oz., 
which  was  the  highest  level  attained  during  the  preced- 
ing twelve  years.  At  the  same  time,  the  much  more 
numerous  body  of  miners  employed  to  win  it.  demon- 
strates that  the  premier  producer  is  not  by  any  means 
the  premier  field  for  miners.  But  let  a  few  figures 
speak.  For  if  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the  claims 
of  Queensland,  not  only  as  a  field  for  remunerative  in- 
vestment, but  also  as  a  centre  of  lucrative  employment, 
it  could  be  dispelled  by  a  few  simple  statistics.  Taking 
the  1898  yield  of  the  five  colonies,  and  dividing  by  the 
number  of  miner--  who  won  it.  we  get  the  astounding 
results  manifested   in  the   following  table:  — 


Xo.  of 

Average 

Production 

Miners 

of  G 

Colony. 

Emploj  ed. 

Quantity, 

Value. 

Oz. 

£    s.  d. 

New   South   Wales 

..      19.919 

17.H9 

62    9     1 

Victoria 

..     32.S2H 

24.7ii 

98    9    6 

Queensland 

. .     12,503 

73.59 

219  19    6 

Tasmania  . . 

. .       1.461 

52.79 

204  16     4 

New    Zealand      .. 

. .     14.198 

17.72 

69    0    9 

The  statement  that  the  variation  in  the  gold  yield 
of  Queensland  is  Ics^  marked  than  in  any  of  the  others 
is  proved  by  the  following  table,  which  takes  in  the 
four  leading  colonies  since  1881: — 

1861.  1871.  1881..        1891.  189S. 

Oz.  Oz.  Oz.          Oz.          Oz. 

Queensland           1.077  171,937  270.945  573.439  920,048 

N.S.Wales       4'i5.6S5  323,609  149.627  153,336  340,491 

Victoria    ..     1,967,453  1.355.477  858.850  576.400  837,25' 

N.  Zealand       194,031  730,029  270.561  251,996  280,175 

A  careful  study  of  this  table  reveals  a  trustworthy 
barometer,  v  Inch  shows  a  rapid  continuous  rise  in  the 
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case  of  Queensland,  and  a  more  or  less  fluctuating  con- 
dition on  the  part  oi  her  neighbours. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  returns  for  1899  are  not 
available  for  any  of  the  colonies;  the  figures  for  the 
various  colonies  for  the  year  18MS  are.  therefore,  given:  — 


C  olony. 

Vi'  tori  1 

Queensland 

New  South  Wales 

v  e\\   Zealand     . . 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 
South  Australia 

The  seven  colonies 


ISMS. 

Oz. 
337,257 

92(1.1)48 

340,491 

280.175 

1,050,183 

74.2:::; 
31.961 

3,543,351 


The  Kanaka  Problem. 

Sugar  is  worth  a  million  and  a  half  per  year 
to  Queensland.  The  mention  of  sugar  suggests 
the  vexed  question  of  coloured  labour.  This  ceases 
now  to  be  a  purely  Queensland,  and  becomes 
an  Australasian,  question.  It  is  among  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  the  whole  people  will  have  to 
shoulder.  I  have  studied  the  question  here  on  the 
spot,  and  the  result  is  some  modification  of  the 
view  I  previously  held.  I  cannot  dogmatise 
about  it,  but  will  state  calmly  and  without  preju- 
dice what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth.  As  to  the 
Kanaka,  is  this  good  for  him?  Certainly  it  was 
not.  The  murder  of  the  saintly  Bishop  Patteson  is 
not  forgotten,  and  never  will  be.  But  things  have 
changed  since  then.  One  can  understand  the 
missionary,  e.g..  who  wakes  up  some  morning  to 
find  the  best  half  of  his  young  men  off  to  Queens- 
land on  a  three  years'  apprenticeship,  filled  with 
anger  and  dismay.  But  many  of  these  Kanakas 
were  not  under  missionary  influence.  They  were 
raw  heathen.  Coming  here,  they  are  taught  to 
work,  to  submit  to  discipline,  to  observe  regular 
hours  and   habits. 

As  I  see  things,  work  and  discipline  are 
the  first  two  rungs  on  the  upward  ladder 
from  barbarism  to  civilisation.  Here  the  Kanaka 
labourers  begin  the  ascent  of  man.  Schools  are 
opened  for  them  in  Queensland,  and  Gospel  in- 
fluences are  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The 
Bishop  of  New  Guinea  mentioned  an  interesting 
fact  to  me  in  a  conversation  on  this  question. 
His  Lordship  stated  that  he  has  some  students 
under  training  for  missionary  work  in  his  diocese 
in  New  Guinea  who  were  brought  under  Christian 
influences  first  on  Queensland  sugar  plantations. 
Each  islander  comes  under  contract  for  three 
years.  A  Government  officer  is  there  to  see  that 
he  understands  what  he  is  doing.  Should  a  ship 
bring  over  a  man  physically  unfit,  the  captain 
has  to  return  him  to  his  island  at  his  own  charges. 
When  his  contract  time  has  expired,  home  he  must 
go,  and  he  is  set  down  once  more  under  his 
own    vine    and    fig-tree.        To    speak    of    this    as 


slavery  is  a  misuse  of  language.  To  charge  the 
planters  here  with  cruelty  is  absurd.  If  the  islan- 
ders were  not  well  treated  as  a  whole,  the  supply 
would  soon  cease,  and  the  coloured-labour  ques- 
tion would  end.  It  is  to  the  planters'  interest  to 
treat  the  men  well,  and  that  is  the  best  guarantee 
that  the  average  man  will  do  this.  Let  an  island 
labourer  here  complain  of  ill-usage,  and  the  law  is 
on  his  side. 

But  is  this  coloured  labour  unjust  to  the  colonial 
white  labourer?  He  contends  that  it  is.  To  one 
man  who  was  urging  this  view,  I  put  the  ques- 
tion, How  is  it  that  wages  are  higher  in  Queens- 
land and  work  more  plentiful  to-day  than  in  the 
adjoining  colonies?  This  does  not  look  as  if  white 
workers  were  suffering.  The  circulation  of  a 
million  and  a  half  of  sugar  money  per  year  must 
help  all  classes  in  Queensland,  labourers  included. 
The  law  forbids  the  imported  Kanaka  doing  any 
other  work  than  the  work  he  is  brought  over  to  do, 
and  compels  his  return  when  his  three  years  are 
at  an  end.  Again,  in  working  on  a  sugar  plan- 
tation, is  the  Kanaka  really  competing  with  the 
white  man?  Could,  and  would,  he  do  this  work  if 
the  coloured  workman  were  out  of  the  way?  Is 
he  physically  fit  to  work  in  the  field  under  a  tropi- 
cal sun9  I  fear  that  the  answer  must  be  that  he 
neither  could,  nor  would,  when  more  remunerative 
or  more  congenial  employment  offered;  he  would 
tire,  and  be  off  to  the  diggings  or  somewhere  else. 
The  sugar  expert  denies  that  this  is  a  question  of 
cheap  labour.  If  it  were,  a  protective  duty  of  £5 
per  ton  on  sugar  would  enable  the  planter  to  pay 
white  man's  wages.  The  contention  is  that  it  is 
a  question  of  reliable  labour.  The  cane  must  ba 
cut  under  the  soil.  If  cut  above  it,  next  year's 
crop  would  be  spoiled.  Hence  the  cane  must  be 
cut  by  hand.  Immediately  the  cane  is  cut  the 
process  of  sugar-making  must  begin,  or  deteriora- 
tion sets  in.  The  labour  in  the  field  must  there- 
fore be  as  regular  and  as  reliable  as  the  machinery 
in  the  mill. 

It  is  here  tbat  the  great  advantage  cf 
coloured  labour  lies.  The  work  is  not  fit  for 
the  white  man.  He  is  not  put  to  school  and 
taught  up  to  the  sixth  standard,  that  he  may 
drudge  at  work  like  this.  One  almost  wonders 
that  self-respect  does  not  suggest  to  the  Labour 
Party  that  they  had  better  leave  this  sort  of  work 
to  those  who  are  fitted  for  it  and  for  nothing 
better.  The  total  cost  to  the  sugar-grower  of 
each  Kanaka  is  about  18s.  per  week  for  the  three 
years.  This  includes  wages,  board,  cost  of  pas- 
sage here  and  back,  sick  treatment  in  hospital,  etc. 
This  is  not  the  only  aspect  of  the  coloured-labour 
problem  here.  The  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other 
aliens  are  also  at  work  on  the  field.  Their  wages- 
are  about  26s.  per  week,  and  the  planter  can  en- 
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gage  ami  discharge  them  when  he  likes.  This  is 
anopber  asped  bf  the  question  which  Federated 
Australia  will  have  to  face.  Apparently  the 
Chinese  and  Japs  are  willing  to  pay  the  present  tax 
for  such  wages  as  they  can  earn.  But  will  these 
men  stay  in  the  sugar-field,  or  keep  on  their  own 
side  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn?  This  is  a  more 
serious  problem  than  that  of  Kanaka  labour. 
Queensland  will  have  to  solve  these  problems  on 
terms  that  the  Southern  and  Western  colonies  ap- 
prove, or  there  can  be  no  peace  under  Federa- 
tion. But  our  Southern  colonies  will  have  to  face 
the  difficulties  of  the  position  with  intelligent  sym- 
pathy, or  we  shall  be  very  undesirable  partners  to 
Queensland  in  the  Federal  union. 

I  he   Apex  of  the  Continent. 

If  my  readers  will  turn  to  a  map  of  Australia, 
they  will  see  the  "York  Peninsula  on  the  N.B.  corner. 
If  this  fragment  of  the  continent  were  broken  off  by 
some  physical  disturbance,  it  would  hardly  be 
missed  from  the  map.  Yet  this  bit  of  Queensland 
is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  picturesque  spots  on 
our  plane:,  and  Cairns  is  the  port.  There  are  a 
good  many  harbours,  of  which  it  is  written  that 
"  the  whole  Australian  fleet  could  ride  safely  in 
them,"  and  Cairns  is  one  of  these.  Built  on  the 
very  shore  of  the  Pacific,  -the  little  town  is  flanked 
by  a  mountain  chain,  covered  from  base  to  summit 
with  tropical  verdure.  Here  the  banana  and  the 
pawpaw  grow  wild;  and  the  sugar-cane,  coffee- 
plant,  kola-nut  and  cocoa-tree,  the  graceful  palm, 
the  many  kinds  of  India-rubber,  sago,  tapioca,  and 
a  hundred  other  tropical  products,  all  respond  to 
culture. 

On  the  lower  slope  of  the  mountain  range 
is  the  State  Horticultural  Nursery— the  only 
one  in  Queensland.  Its  manager,  Mr.  Newport, 
was  born  and  trained  in  India,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  imported  him  that  his  Indian  experi- 
ence may  be  of  use  to  Queensland,  where  the  cli- 
mate, soil,  etc.,  are  very  similar.  He  is  there 
to  observe,  experiment,  and  to  teach,  and  I  never 
saw  ten  such  interesting  acres  as  the  enclosure  in 
which  he  is  doing  his  work.  Coffee  is  compara- 
tively a  young  industry  here,  but  Mr.  Newport 
believes  that  it  has  a  great  future.  From  a 
ten-acre  coffee- farm  an  industrious  and  intelli- 
gent mnn  can  make  a  good  giving.  His  produce 
is  worth  from  £fiO  to  £80  per  ton,  and  his  market 
is  constant  and  sure.  Tea  would  do  here  equally 
well,  but  every  leaf  must  be  picked  by  hand,  and 
labour  is  not  available.  Northern  Queensland 
ought  soon  to  enable  the  rest  of  Australia  to  dis- 
pense With  the  products  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Ceylon,   and   I   believe   that   it   will. 

I  have  said  something  of  the  beauty  of  Cairns. 
The   population   of   the   town   and   neighbourhood 


numbers  about  7,000,  and  is  abundantly  mixed  with 
Chinese  and  Japs.  There  are  two  Joss  houses 
in  Cairns,  and  both  are  in  the  same  street.  Each 
has  a  notice  on  the  inside,  exempting  it  from  rates 
on  the  ground  "  that  this  building  is  used  only  for 
religious  worship."  Who  can  deny  that  fair  play 
prevails  under  the  Old  Flag  after  that? 

A  Land  of  Beauty. 
Twenty  miles  above  Cairns  are  the  famous  Barron 
Falls,  the  most  famous  on  the  continent.  You  reach 
them  by  a  railway  ride  of  two  hours,  which  is  a 
triumph  of  engineering  skill.  Up  the  steep  ascent 
the  little  train  climbs,  over  gorges  the  thought  of 
which  turns  you  dizzy,  and  along  the  mountain 
side  in  places  which  seem  to  be  more  suitable  to 
the  wing  of  an  eagle  than  the  whistle  of  an  engine. 
At  last  you  stand  above  the  falls,  where  the  Bar- 
ron takes  its  leap  of  700  feet,  cleaving  the  moun- 
tain in  two.  You  are  now  on  a  high  table-land, 
rich  in  gold  and'  tin,  and  suitable  for  pastoral  and 
agricultural  pursuits.  I  never  expect  to  see  any- 
thing more  beautiful  than  this  northern  part  of 
Queensland;  and  have  often  caught  myself  wishing 
that  I  could  see  it  100  years  hence,  when  these 
mountain  slopes,  and  high  tablelands,  and  fertile 
valleys  show  the  result  of  the  State  nursery,  which 
is  quietly  paving  the  way  for  that  future. 

The  Barron  River  is  deep  enough  for  some  miles 
for  ocean-going  steamers,  but  the  deep-water 
channel  in  the  harbour  is  only  about  300  feet  wide. 
At  the  entrance  to  this  channel  is  a  light-house, 
with  a  dial  like  a  town-hall  clock.  The  dial  in- 
dicates the  depth  of  water  in  the  channel  at  the 
moment.  It  works  automatically,  the  hands  being 
regulated  by  the  state  of  the  tide.  It  is  a  capital 
contrivance,  which  may  possibly  be  found  else- 
where in  Australia,  but  which  I  have  not  pre- 
viously seen.  I  noted,  too,  that  all  the  hotels  and 
other  buildings  in  Cairns,  as  in  Queens- 
land generally,  are  of  wood,  but  the  lin- 
ing-boards are  on  the  inside  only,  the  studs 
being  outside.  This  gives  the  houses  an  undressed 
look — like  a  man  in  shirt  sleeves.  But  it  is  a 
capital  idea.  There  is  no  hiding  within  the  walls 
fur  rats  and  mice,  and  the  paint-  and  scrubbing- 
brush  can  reach  every  part.  The  houses,  too, 
are  on  very  high  blocks — some  as  much  as  ten 
feet.  This  lifts  the  house  completely  above  the 
moisture  of  the  ground,  which,  in  the  warm,  rainy 
season,  must  be  considerable.  The  climate  when 
I  was  there,  early  in  August,  was  perfect.  People 
were  wearing  the  sort  of  clothes  which  we  wear  in 
Adelaide  in  mid-summer,  but  the  weather  was  not 
oppressive.  A  gentle  breeze  from  the  Pacific 
cooled  the  air,  and  there  was  no  rain.  The  wet 
months  are  in  mid- summer.  I  was  told  that  four 
yards  of  rain  fell  in  Cairns  during  last  January. 
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It  is  an  Ideal  winter  resort,  for  the  invalid,  and 
if  more  bracing  air  is  wanted,  he  can  get  it  any 
day  by  taking  the  train  into  the  mountains,  with 
the  beauty  of  Paradise  thrown  in! 

Our  return  journey  was  on  the  Innamincka, 
one  of  the  beautiful  steamers  of  the  Adelaide  Shin- 
ping  Co.  Her  dining  saloon  is  on  the  deck,  so 
you  need  not  "  go  below  "  to  your  meals.  She  is 
lighted  with  electricity,  and  each  cabin  has  an 
electric  bell.  The  comfort  of  passengers  is  studied 
in  every  detail.  I  may  add  that  this  month's  trip 
costs — incidentals  included — about  £25.  If  an 
extra  week  be  spent  at  Brisbane  or  Cairns,  £5  more 
will  be  added  to  the  cost.  I  set  out  on  this  jour- 
ney expecting  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  and  profit, 
but  "  the  half  had  not  been  toid."  This  Queens- 
land trip  ought  to  be  to  the  rest  of  Australia  what 
the  Mediterranean  is  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Every 
Australian  medical  man  ought  surely  to  know 
about  it,  for  everyone  has  patients  to  whom  it 
offers  the  best  chance  of  recovery.  For  the  tourist 
and  the  pleasure-seeker,  Australia  has  no  winter 
trip  to  compare  with  it. 

The  Growth  of  a  Colony. 
The  foregoing  sketch  is  mainly  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  tourist.  But  I  am  a  colonist  of  thirty- 
four  years'  experience  in  New  Zealand  and  South 
Australia,  aud  naturally  looked  upon  Queens- 
land and  read  its  literature  in  the  light  of  such  ex- 
perience. The  result  is  a  very  deep  impression, 
not  only  of  the  beauty,  but  of  the  resources 
and  prospects  of  Queensland.  I  should  like  now 
to  set  down  a  few  of  the  facts  upon  which  that 
impression  rests.  Hitherto  we  Australians  have 
not  erred  on  the  side  of  generosity  in  our  es- 
timates of  colonies  other  than  our  own.  But  the 
time  for  nvalry  and  unfriendly  competition  and 
criticism  has  passed.  The  intercolonial  boundary 
fences  are  not  annihilated  by  Federation,  but  they 
are  lowered.  If  1  may  paraphrase  a  familiar  text 
of  Scripture,  I  would  say  "  Let  no  man  glory  in 
Victoria,  or  New  South  Wales,  for  all  Australia  is 
ours."  Each  colony  is  a  separate  gem  in  one 
coronet.  With  such  feelings  I  looked  upon 
Queensland,  and  set  down  a  few  conclusions  to 
which  I  have  come. 

Geographical  Area. 
No  sane  man  estimates  the  importance  of  a 
colony  by  the  number  of  its  square  miles.  It 
would  be  ridiculous,  e.g.,  to  judge  of  the  wealth  of 
Victoria  by  the  foot-rule.  Yet  area  is  one  factor. 
Few  Australians  realise  the  size  of  their  island 
continent.  You  could  put  down  upon  Queensland 
the  whole  of  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Eng- 
land, and  have  space  enough  left  for  a  respectable 
country.  In  comparison  with  other  Australian  colo- 


nies, Queenslana  stands  third.  Western  Australia  is 
first,  with  an  area  of  975,920  square  miles;  South 
Australia  has  003,425;  Queensland,  668,224;  New 
South  Wales  comes  next  with  309,175;  while  Vic- 
toria claims  only  87,884,  and  little  Tasmania  26,375. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Queensland  ought  to 
have  been  bigger  still,  and  South  Australia  less. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  Queensland 
has  the  rich  coastline  which  ought  to  belong  to 
what  South  Australians  call  the  Northern.  Terri- 
tory, the  immense  area  that  hangs  like  a  millstone 
round  the  neck  of  our  colony.  The  best  solution 
of  a  most  difficult  problem,  if  it  were  possible, 
might  be  the  formation  of  a  separate  colony,  em- 
bracing the  northern  part  of  Queensland  and  South 
Australia.  Such  a  colony  might  be  able  to  worl: 
out  its  own  salvation,  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
nature.  But  this.  I  fear,  does  not  come  within 
the  range  of  present  practical  politics. 

Climate. 

I  have  heard  people  talk  of  "  the  climate  of 
Queensland."  It  is  absurd.  That  which  has 
often  been  said  of  New  Zealand,  that  it  has  no 
climate,  "  but  samples  of  a  good  many,"  is  almost 
as  true  of  Queensland.  Shearing  is  going  on 
there  nearly  the  whole  year  round,  at  so  many  dif- 
ferent times  are  the  sheep  in  various  parts  ready 
to  shed  their  wool!  Roughly,  two-thirds  of 
Queensland  is  in  the  tropics,  but  altitude  has  as 
much  to  do  with  temperature  as  latitude.  Hence. 
in  tropical  Queensland,  you  frequently  have  a 
really  cool  climate.  Cairns,  e.g.,  is  as  tropical  as 
any  darkie  could  desire,  but  fifty  miles  inland  you 
practically  are  in  the  temperate  zone.  You  can 
travel  from  Brisbane  to  Toowoomba  in  a  forenoon. 
but  if  you  go  in  winter  you  must  take  your  flannels 
or  you  may  be  sorry.  Within  the  area  of  Queens- 
land you  can  grow  every  fruit,  and  cultivate  nearly 
every  plant  grown  in  England  and  Ceylon.  Along 
its  2,500  miles  of  coast-line  there  is  plenty  of  mois- 
ture— sometimes  a  great  deal  too  much — but  the 
western  part  of  the  colony  has  its  plague  of 
drought. 

The  artesian  bore  is,  however,  doing  much  to 
lessen  this  evil.      We  read  in  the  Year  Book:  — 

I I  i  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  change  wrought  in  the 
conditions  of  western  pastoral  settlement  by  this  dis- 
covery of  artesian  water.  The  supply  is  held  down  by 
an  impervious  stratum  of  hard  shale  which,  throughout 
the  artesian  basin,  forms  an  undulating  floor  so"  that 
the  supply  is  tapped  at  varying  depths  of  from  500  to 
4.000  feet.  The  flow  from  these  bores  varies  greatly  in 
volume,  the  most  abundant  yielding  as  much  as  5.000,000 
gallons  per  diem,  the  average  being  about  700.000  gallons. 
Much  of  the  best  pasture  land  of  the  west  was  without 
any  permanent  siuface  water,  the  small  water-courses 
which  intersect  the  Downs  storing  water  for  six  or 
eight  months  at  most,  so  that  in  times  of  drought 
terrible  losses  occasionally  overtook  the  occupier  of 
these  dangerous  pastures.  It  would  occasionally  hap- 
pen that  during  a  period  of  twelve  or  eighteen  months 
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the  showers  which  provided  abundance  of  grass  were 
insufficient  to  run  the  watercourses,  and,  as  the  holes 
shrank  and  ultimately  dried,  the  unfortunate  flock- 
master  would  see  his  flocks  perishing  by  thousands. 
The  doomed  animals  would  crowd  in  on  the  diminishing 
waterholes.  converting  the  frontage  into  a  desert,  till 
they  were  too  weak  to  travel  back  to  the  abundant 
pasturage  which  no  longer  availed  them.  In  1883-84 
the  losses  from  this  cause  were  appalling,  and  many 
wealthy  squatters  were  ruined.  It  is  pitiful  to  think 
that  during  this  cruel  season  of  disaster,  inexhaustible, 
but  unsuspected,  supplies  of  the  precious  element 
were  within  easy  reach,  and  that  whilst  stock  were  per- 
ishing from  thirst  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  the 
ceaseless  subterranean  tide  was  flowing  steadily  south- 
ward, within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  this  scene  of  deso- 
lation, to  empty  itself  in  the  ocean  bed  somewhere  in 
the  Great  Australian  Bight.  Now  country  which  pre- 
viously was  viewed  with  apprehension  is  watered 
by  streams  which  no  drought  can  affect.  The  carrying 
capacity  of  the  country  has  been  greatly  increased, 
and  the  squatter's  main  source  of  anxiety  abolished  for 
ever. 

There  are  715  of  these  artesian  bores  in  the 
colony,  413  of  which  have  been  sunk  since  1S95. 
The  following  particulars  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest:— 

The  total  aggregate  number  of  feet  bored  in  search 

of  artesian  water  in  Queensland  is  estimated  at  842,727 

feet,   equal    to   159.61   miles.       The   average   depth   per 

bore  is  1,179  feet.      The  total  aggregate  depth  bored: — 

Miles,  Increase, 

Up  to  the  end  of  Oct  ,     1S94     ...      8275/    „.,,._.,      •     -b  .u 

1895  92  21  miles  in  ±2  months. 

Sept,    ml    :       IO2I3J    1022  miles  mil  months 

I',  June,    1897     \\     mol  i    8  59  miles  in  9  months.   " 

llll     ■■■     \ll-sl\    2483  miles  in  12  months. 

I)        \m    :::    ii-1!]    2376  miles  ml2monUi8. 

Thus  the  annu  §1  increase  in  boring  is  fully  maintained. 

Death  statistics  are  a  scientific  test  of 
climate,  and  these  show  but  little  variation 
in  the  different  colonies,  except  in  the 
case  of  New  Zealand,  where  the  death-rate 
is  phenomenally  low,  and  in  Western  Australia 
where,  from  special  causes,  it  is  high.  I  was 
hardly  prepared  to  find  the  death-rate  so  satisfac- 
tory in  Queensland.  The  men  looked  healthy 
enough,  but  as  I  travelled  north  the  women  and 
children  appeared  to  be  pale  and  sickly.  But 
here  are  the  tabulated  facts:  — 

Deaths  pee  1,000  of  Population. 


New  Sou'h  Wales 

12  48 

Victoria 

15  93 

Queensland        

12.P7 

West  Australia... 

1605 

b.  Australia  Prop. 

13-06 

,,        N.  Territory 

1162 

New  Zealand     ... 

984 

Tasmania           

13  51 



Tutal 

13  20 

Harvests. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  man,  however  san- 
guine his  temperament,  has  dreamed  of  the  wealth 
that  is  stored  up  in  Australia  for  the  generations 
that  are  to  follow,  and  Queensland  is  certainly  be- 
hind no  colony  in  this  respect.  A  few  particulars 
may  be  added  to  those  noted  already,  but  space  will 
not  admit  of  any  attempt  at  a  complete  statement. 
I  might  speak  of  the  thousands  of  scmare  miles  of 


forest,  including  gums,  blood-wood,  iron-bark, 
cedar,  silky  oak,  etc.  In  the  average  crops  per 
acre,  Queensland  takes  a  respectable  position:  — 

A v  erase  Produce  "F  Crops  per  Acre,  1898-99. 
Wheat  (bushels). 


New  South  Wales 

7  04 

West  Australia 

11-57 

Quei  nslaiid 

1313 

South  Australia. 

49 

New  Zealand     

32-76- 

Tasmania 

27-00 



Victoria 

909 

Total  Average  ... 

929- 

Oati  (bushels). 

New  South  Wales 

14  00 

West  Australia 

18-18- 

Queensland 

14-93 

So   th  Auatiaha 

115 

New  Zealand     

39-56 

Ta>manii 

38  17 



Vi  .  oria 

20-75 

Total  Average  ... 

31-60- 

There  are  in  the  colony  5,570,000  head  of  cattle 
and  17,550,000  sheep.  In  wool  production  Queens- 
land ranks  next  to  New  South  Wales.  The  export 
of  wool  in  1897  amounted  to  more  than  £3,000,000; 
and  the  meat  export  totalled  £1,159,374,  while  live 
stock  were  sent  away  to  the  value  of  nearly  a 
million.  The  following  figures  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  immense  and  growing  trade  in  frozen  and 
canned  meat:  — 

Sheep  and  cattle  operated  upon  at  the  various  meat- 
curing  establishments  during  1898: — Frozen  and  canned: 
Sh-on,  172.354:  cattle,  187,414.  Meat  extract:  Sheep, 
56,876;  cattle,  145,649.  Boiled:  Sheep,  68,893;  cattle, 
13,846.  Total:  Sheep,  298,123;  cattle,  345,711.  During 
the  same  year  the  imports  by  border  and  sea  were 
15S.763  sheep  and  12,648  cattle,  and  the  exports  641,412 
sheep  and  194,648  cattle. 

The  output  of  minerals  during  1898  may  be 
gathered  from  these  figures: — Gold,  2,750,349;  sil- 
ver, 10,585;  tin,  36,502;  copper,  2,166;  lead,  2,480; 
wolfram,  2,540;  manganese,  251;  bismuth,  700; 
opal,  6,645;  coal,  150,493. 

Dairying. 

A   great   future   is   before   this   industry.       The 

Year  Book  says:  — 

The  old-fashioned  and  clumsy  hand  processes  in  the 
production  of  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  etc.,  have  become 
replaced  by  a  well-organised  system  of  dairy-farming, 
co-operative  and  other  creameries  and  butter  factories, 
and  other  means  of  manufacturing  first-class  articles, 
with  the  result  of  a  rapid  expansion  of  trade.  In 
1891  the  quantity  of  butter  produced  in  the  colony 
was  2,069,S00  lb.,  in  1898  it  was  6.437.256  lb.  During  the 
previous  year  it  was  5,685,987  lb.,  but  the  effects 
of  drought  tended  to  diminish  the  output.  The  num- 
ber of  producers  has  become  almost  quadrupled  during 
the  period  mentioned,  and  there  is  observable  an  in- 
creasing tendency,  as  in  the  case  of  wine  and  sugar 
production,  to  separate  the  butter-making  industry  from 
that  of  general  agriculture.  The  other  dairying  pro- 
ducts during  1898"  were:— Cheese,  1,843,803  lb.;  bacon 
and  ham,  6.973,007  lb.  This  is  exclusive  of  considerable 
quantities  of  fresh  and  salt  pork. 

The  exports  of  Queensland  reach  the  amazing 
total  of  £22  0s.  9d.  per  head,  as  compared  with 
New  South  Wales,  £20  14s.  3d.;  South  Australia, 
£18  14s.  6£d.;  Tasmania,  £10  0s.  8d.;  Victoria, 
£13  10s.  8d.;    New  Zealand,    £14   5s.   8d. 
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A  Field  for  a  Nation. 

What  Queensland  wants  is  more  people. 
For  each  square  mile  of  territory  she 
now  cultivates  only  half  an  acre!  I  can 
hsw-dly  think  of  any  limit  to  the  population  this 
colony  could  carry,  if  only  capital  and  labour  were 
introduced  in  fair  proportion.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  the  small  capitalist.  Sugar  can  be  grown 
in  the  north  on  small  farms,  as  the  sugar  mills 
are  only  too  glad  to  buy  the  cane  by  the  ton.  A 
ten-acre  coffee  farm  will  yield  its  owner  a  good 
living.  In  the  south,  the  dairy  factories  take  the 
milk  in  bulk,  and  the  small  settler  with  willing 
helpers  about  him  can  do  well.  I  heard  of  cases 
in  which  these  men  live  in  independence,  drawing 
a  substantial  cheque  per  month  as  regularly  as 
pay  day  comes  round.  The  land-purchase  system, 
in  which  the  Government  buys  a  big  estate  and 
cuts  it  up  into  small  blocks,  came  into  operation 
in  1£96,  and  was  an  immediate  success:  — 

The  purchaser  is  really  a  leaseholder  whose  annual 
rent  is  credited  as  part"  payment  of  purchase  money, 
and  the  onlv  conditions  imposed  are  that  he  shall  fence 
his  farm  within  five  years,  or  expend  an  equivalent  sum 
in  other  improvements,  and  that  he  shall  reside  on  it 
either  personally  or  by  his  agent.  Before  applying 
for  his  grant  he  must  reside  personally  on  the  farm 
for  five  years.  These  provisions  are  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent speculators  taking  advantage  of  the  Act  to  acquire 
land  merely  with  a  view  to  its  enhanced  future  value. 
A  purchaser  under  the  Agricultural  Lands  Purchase 
Act  pays  annually  £7  12s.  lOd.  in  respect  of  every 
£100  of  his  purchase  money,  which  provides  interest 
at  5  per  cent,  and  redemption  £2  12s.  10d.,  so  that  in 
twentv  years,  unless  he  should  elect  to  clear  off  the  debt 
sooner,  the  land  is  his  own,  payment  having  been 
effected  bv  a  rent  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  burden- 
some. With  the  exception  of  the  first  instalment, 
the  whole  amount  will  assuredly  have  been  taken  out 
of  the  land,  so  that  the  estate  will  have  paid  for  itself. 
besides  keeping  its  owner  and  his  family  in  comfort 
during  the  process. 

Queensland  is  acting  wisely,  therefore,  in  stimu- 
lating immigration.  There  is  nothing  more 
wrong-headed  in  Australian  politics  than  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Labour  Party,  as  a  whole,  on  this  ques- 
tion. The  assumption  is  "More  people,  less 
wages."  The  fact  is  that  wages  are  higher,  things 
are  cheaper,  life  is  in  every  way  more  comfort- 
able than  used  to  be  the  case  when  our  population 
was  smaller  by  nine-tenths. 

Our  colonies  are  in  the  position  of 
the      owner      of      a      huge      estate,      who      has 


mortgaged    the   whole     to    form    a    harbour,    and 
roads,  and  bridges,  and  then  cultivates  only  a  little 
corner,  and  expects  that  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
whole.      There  are  more  than  four  hundred  people 
to   the   square    mile    in    England;    in    Queensland 
there  is  rather  more  than  one!       Free  passages  are 
given   by   the   Government   to   approved   domestic 
servants    and    farm-labourers.        Some     of    these 
landed  during  my  visit,  and  all  that  I  heard  showed 
that  there  was  plenty  of  demand  for  them  upon 
arrival.       Colonists  may  nominate  their  relatives 
and  friends,  and,  if  approved,  can  secure  their  being 
sent  out  on  payment  of  from  £2  to  £8,  according 
to  age,  sex,  etc.       I  met  with  a  lady  during  my 
visit    who  has  devoted  many  years  of  her  life  to 
labour  among  the  poor  of  England.       During  the 
twelve  mouths  she  had  spent  in  Queensland,  she 
was  full  of  the  thought  tliat  much  more  ought  to 
be  clone  to  bring  out  the  young  people  of  England 
—especially  orphans— and  settle  them  in  the  homes 
of  Australian  farmers.       Yet  the  tendency  of  the 
masses  of  our  people  is  rather  to  discourage  im- 
migration and  to  shout  down  everyone  who  dares 
to  differ  from  them! 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  Queensland  has 
a  great  advantage  over  neighbouring  colonies — 
I  refer  to  her  magnificent  coastline  and  her  many 
fine  harbours.  Brisbane  has  not  undue  ascen- 
dency. If  Brisbane  were  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake,  Queensland  would  ,go  on.  If  the 
colony  were  cut  into  sections,  and  jointed,  as  a 
butcher  joints  a  neck  of  mutton,  every  joint  would 
make  a  colony,  with  its  capital  already  there,  and 
with  its  own  seaboard,  harbours,  and  mineral  and 
agricultural  wealth.  The  only  other  colony  of 
which  this  could  be  said  with  equal  truth  is  New 
Zealand. 

My  space  is  now  filled,  and  I  lay  down  my  pen. 
thankful  that  I  was  permitted  to  visit  this  beau- 
tiful and  progressive  colony,  and  thankful,  also, 
for  much  kindness  and  hospitality  shown  me  by  its 
people.  I  shall  not  cease  to  hope  that  some  time 
in  the  near  future  I  may  be  able  to  repeat  the 
visit.  Imperfect  as  this  sketch  must  necessarily 
be,  I  am  not  without  hope  that  it  may  help  many 
Australians  to  understand  our  great  north-eastern 
colony  a  little  better,  and  may  induce  some  readers 
to  go  and  see  for  themselves. 
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The  Columbia  Disc  Harrow  is  absolutely  flexible, 

and  will  prepare  a  perfect  seed  bed,  is  also  revers- 

ib'-a  and  overlapping.     Will  work  fallow  land  at 

half  the  cost  of  ploughing. 


■  .'iiliUfh'irt— -  • 


The  Columbia  Rake  is  the  only  one  equipped  with 

roller  bearings,  the  only  one  with  twenty  spok* 

double-hub   trcycle  wheels,   twice  as  strong  and 

durable  as  others,  costs  the  same. 


The  Columbia  Sulky  Cultivator  is   the  greatest 

weed  exterminator  in  Australasia..     Farmers  save 

their  cost  the  first    season.     Everyone  who  ha* 

tried  them  recommends  them  highly. 


ONCE 
USED 
ALWAYS 
USED. 


Th  e 

LATEST 
In  Design 
and 

The  Most 
Practical 
In  the  Field. 


The  Columbia  Binder  equipped  with  roller  and 
self-aligning  bearings,  low  elevatio'',  wide  ele- 
vators and  conveyor,  specially  close  cut,  sim- 
plest knotter  on  earth.     See  it  before  you 
purchase. 


Special 

Inducements 

to  Selectors 

Requiring" 

COMPLETE 

OUTFITS. 


The  Columbia  Mower,  cntter  bar  carried  on 
suspension  spring  doing  away  with  side-draught, 
roller  bearings,  adjustable  foot-lift  and  other 
"  up-to-date"  improvements. 


■^T^" 


The  Columbia  Peg  Tooth  Harrow  is  tl  e  only 

one    equipped  with  steel-tooth  clips— twice  as 

strong   as   malleable  iron  clips— the  strongest 

aLd  best  f'eg  Tooth  Harrow  made. 


For  COMPLETE   CATALOGUE  showirg  a  number  of  other  LABOUR-SAVING   FARM    IMPLEMENTS 

and  full  description  apply  to 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  553-569  FLINDERS  ST.,  MELBOURNE, 

OR  ANY  OP  THE  FOLLOWING  GENERAL  AGENTS: 


BROWN     &     HOWARD,     BRISBANE. 
SCHOLEFIELD     &     CODSALL,     TOOWOOMBA. 
HARROLD,     COLTON     &     CO.     LTD.,     ADELAIDE. 
A.     C.     McCALLUM,     PERTH. 


HENRY     PHILLIPS,     LATROBE. 

SOUTHLAND     IMPLEMENT     AND     ENGINEERING 

CO,      INVEP.CARGILL     AND     CHRISTCHURCH. 
JAS.     R.     GREEN,     LAUNCESTON. 


YOUNG     &     CO.,     HOBART 
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"PUT    UP    A    PICTURE    IN    YOUR    ROOM.' 


"  May  we  exhort  such  of  our  readers  as  have  no  picture  hanging  in  their  room  to  put  one  up  immediately? 
We  mean  in  their  principal  sitting-room,  in  all  their  rooms,  if  possible — but,  at  all  events,  in  that  one.  .  .  .  Even 
a  frame  is  not  necessary  if  you  cannot  afford  it.  Better  put  up  a  rough  varnished  engraving  than  none  at  all,  or 
pin  or  stick  up  any  engraving  whatsoever  at  the  hazard  of  its  growing  ever  so  dirty.  For  every  picture  is  a  kind  of 
window  which  supplies  us  with  a  fine  sight ;  and  many  a  thick,  unpierced  wall  t  hus  lets  us  into  the  studies  of  the 
greatest  men  and  the  most  beautiful  scenes  of  nature." — Leigh  Hunt. 


The  exhortation  to  "put  up  a  picture  in  your 
room  "  was  penned  by  Leigh  Hunt  in  1834.  Not 
until  to-day,  however,  have  the  treasures  of  art 
been  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  in 
the  land.  We  rejoice  to  note  the  response  which 
has  been  made  to  our  appeal  to  those  interested 
in  the  humanisation  of  the  daily  life  of  our  com- 
mon people  in  connection  with  the  new  Portfolios 
of  Modern  Pictures.  We  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  congratulations.  Of  adverse  criticisms  we 
have  received  not  one. 

Artists,  editors,  the  curators  of  art  galleries,  the 
clergy,  schoolmasters  and  the  public  at  large  vie 
with  each  other  in  commending  the  Portfolios. 
Both  at  home  and  on  the  Continent  the  jollection 
has  received  unstinted  praise.  The  fact  that  we 
have  given  away  as  the  presentation  plate  of  a 
two  shilling  portfolio  a  reproduction  of  Burne 
Jones'     "'  Golden    Stairs,"    printed    so    as   to    com- 


RAPHAEL'S   MADONNA. 

Beduc:d  tacs'mile  of  Presentation  Plate  given  away  with 
Portfolio  No.  2.) 


pare  not  unfavourably  with  the  best  photographs 
which  hitherto  have  commanded  the  market, 
naturally  impressed  the  public  mind. 

Lord  Battersea,  the  owner  of  the  original  paint- 
ing, writes: — "I  am  so  glad  that  the  publication 
of  'The  Golden  Stairs'  have  been  so  successful, 
and  hope  it  may  give  infinite  pleasure  to  a  very 
large  circle  of  people." 

The  Verdict  of  the  Artists. 

Several  R.A.'s  write  to  congratulate  us  upon 
the  contents  of  the  Portfolio.  To  quote  a  few 
among  many: 

Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema,  R.A.:  "The  idea  is  a  very 
laudable  one.     I  wish  you  all  success." 

Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  R.A.:  "I  congratulate  you 
upon  the  manner  in  which  you  have  carried  out 
what  seems  to  me  an  admirable  idea." 

Mr.  Walter  Ouless,  R.A.:  "The  reproductions 
seem  to  me  excellent,  and  the  selection  an  admir- 
able one." 

Mr.  Frederick  Goodall,  R.A.:  "I  think  the  pictures 
most  beautiful;  and  I  should  be  only  too  pleased  to 
see  some  of  my  Egyptian  pictures  as  artistically 
reproduced." 

Mr.  James  Sant,  R.A.:  "Our  people  will  thus  get 
nice  things  for  their  walls  at  a  very  cheap  rate." 

Mr.  H.  H.  Armstead,  R.A.:  "It  is  a  very  handsome 
Portfolio  of  Masterpieces,  and  the  reproductions 
on  the  whole  are  excellent." 

A   World-Wide  Sale. 

The  letters  which  reach  us  with  orders  for  copies 
of  the  Portfolios  rather  surprise  one  from  the  evi- 
dence which  they  afford  as  to  the  very  extended 
range,  both  geographical  and  social,  over  which 
the  knowledge  of  their  existence  has  extended.  It 
is  still  more  surprising  to  see  that  they  are  chiefly 
in  demand,  not  so  much  among  the  masses  for 
whom  they  were  primarily  designed,  as  among  per- 
sons in  the  highesl  social  position.  Our  order 
book  contains  evidence  that  the  Portfolios  have 
found  favour  in  Royal  palaces,  and  for  a  monch 
past  we  haw  received  more  orders  from  tilled  per- 
sons at  home  and  abroad  than  we  have  receive  1  for 
a  long  time 

We  have  already  sent  out  folios  to  every  part 
of  the  world.  Officers  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy  (es- 
pecially in  the  .Mediterranean  Squadron)  have  pur- 
chased copies  with  which  to  adorn  their  cabins: 
military  officers  in  distant  camps  of  India  and 
Burma    have    been  equally    enthusiastic     in    their 
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praise;  medical  officers  in  penal  settlements  as  dis- 
tant as  British  Guiana  have  ordered  copies,  pre- 
sumably to  brighten  and  ennoble  the  lives  of  the 
convicts;  clergymen  at  home  and  missionaries 
abroad  have  written  welcome  letters  of  commenda- 
tion, all  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  acknowledge 
individually.  Many  of  the  suggestions  made  by 
our  correspondents  are  being  tabulated,  and  al- 
though no  acknowledgment  may  yet  have  been 
sent,  these  suggestions  are  by  no  means  over- 
looked. 

Although  the  facts  noted  in  the  above  paragraphs 
may  be  welcomed  as  showing  that  our  Portfolios 
have  received  the  imprimatur  of  those  who  are 
least  under  pressure  to  prefer  what  is  cheap, 
but  whose  means  enable  them  to  select  what  is 
best,  the  chief  purpose  of  the  publication  of  the 
Portfolios  was  not  for  the  cream  of  the  classes, 
but  for  the  multitude  of  the  masses.  Knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  such  good  and  cneap  pictures 
spreads  slowly;  but  when  once  the  charm  of  the 
series  is  recognised,  the  sale  of  the  Portfolios  ought 
to  increase  tenfold.  This,  indeed,  is  already  ap- 
parent. So  many  people  write  for  one  Portfolio, 
and  then  write  again  to  say  that  they  are  more 
than  delighted  with  the  pictures,  and  want  two, 
three,  or  four  additional  sets.  Scores  of  such 
letters  could  be  quoted  if  space  permitted. 

Portfolio  No.  2. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Alfred  Beit,  I  have 
been  permitted  to  reproduce  the  famous  set  of 
pictures  by  Murillo,  illustrative  of  the  par- 
lble  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  as  Portfoli 
No.  2.  These  formerly  belonged  to  Lord 
Dudley,  and  were  bought  by  Mr.  Beit.  One  of 
them  was  for  many  years  regarded  as  one  of  the 
chief  treasures  of  the  Vatican.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  in  the  acquisition  of  that  sixth  picture,  means 
were  employed  which  could  hardly  be  justified  by 
the  strict  moralist.  This  set,  however,  is  now  com- 
plete, and  neither  was  Mr.  Beit  in  any  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  methods  employed  by  Lord  Dudley 
to  complete  the  six.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
as  to  the  Murillo  pictures  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
being  Masterpieces. 

They  tell  the  whole  story  of  that  marvellous 
parable  with  great  feeling  and  dramatic  force.  In 
the  first  the  Prodigal  Son  demanding  his  share  in 
the  inheritance,  and  gathering  up  the  pile  of  gold 
and  silver  which  fell  to  his  lot.  The  second  re- 
presents the  young  gallant  in  resplendent  apparel 
riding  forth  from  his  father's  nouse,  while  his 
weeping  mother  and  sorrowing  father  bid  him 
farewell.  The  third  shows  the  Prodigal  wasting 
his  substance  in  riotous  living.  He  is  seated  by 
the  side  of  a  fair  but  frail  lady;  he  is  eating  and 
drinking  and  wasting  his  substance  after  the  style 
of  prodigals  of  all  ages.  The  fourth  of  the  pictures, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  realistic  in 


the  set,  shows  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  era 
of  festivities.  The  Prodigal  having  run  through 
his  patrimony,  is  driven  out  in  the  street  by  the 
servants  of  the  pleasure-house,  armed  with  broom- 
stick, lance  and  sword.  The  fifth  shows  the  Pro- 
digal forlorn  and  miserable,  hungry  and  re- 
morseful in  the  midst  of  the  swine  which  are  fat- 
tening upon  the  husks  which  no  one  gave  him  to 
eat.  The  sixth  and  final  picture  of  the  series  is 
a  marvellous  composition  representing  the  supreme 
moment  when  the  returning  Prodigal  falls  upon  the 
neck  of  his  father.  His  mother  is  no  longer  living 
to  welcome  him  home;  but  the  expression  of  ex- 
quisite benignity,  love,  and  passion  on  the  face  of 
the  father  is  one  of  the  finest  effects  ever  achieved 
by  the  painter's  brush.  From  first  to  last  all  the 
pictures  are  instinct  with  life,  and  as  you  pass 
from  picture  to  picture  the  whole  parable  unfolds 
itself  before  the  eye. 

We      have      never      seen      any      pictures    that 
told      the      story      more      effectively      or      with 
more  admirable  feeling  and  more  vivid  life.      We 
should   like  to  see  that  set  in  every  class-room, 
in  every  Sunday-school  in  the  land.    As  they  will 
be  reproduced  on  a  larger  scale  than  those  in  the 
first  Portfolio,    we    are    only    able    to    issue    six 
pictures   together  with   the   presentation   plate  of 
Raphael's  "Sistine  Madonna,"  that  perfect  embodi- 
ment of  womanly  beauty,  of  maternal  love,  and  of 
childlike  grace   and   glory.    The   second   portfolio 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  first — namely,  2s.  3d.  in  stamps,  or  2s. 
in  money  order — to  any  part  of  Australasia.      By 
this  means  we  hope  it  may  be  possible  for  even  the 
poorest  Sunday-school  in  our  smallest  villages  to 
relieve  the  bare  walls  of  their  class-rooms  with 
pictures  of  an  almost  ideal  excellence  both  as  to 
subject  and  treatment. 

Portfolio  No.  3. 

Portfolio  No.  3  is  specially  designed  for  enliven- 
ing the  walls  of  schoolrooms.  The  French  Minister 
of  Education  issued  last  year  a  circular  to  the 
schoolmasters  of  France  specially  urging  upon 
them  the  importance  of  making  efforts  to  brighten 
their  class-rooms  by  putting  pictures  on  the  walls. 
Some  day  Sir  John  Gorst,  or  the  Postmaster- 
General  of  Federated  Australia,  may  issue  a  similar 
circular.  Pending  the  arrival  of  that  day,  we  would 
draw  the  attention  of  teachers  and  mothers  of 
families  to  Portfolio  No.  3,  which  is  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  of  providing  what  is  wanted 
in  this  direction.  It  includes  reproductions  of  some 
of  the  most  famous  paintings  of  the  best  animal 
painters  of  the  world — among  others,  Landseer, 
Rosa  Bonheur,  Douglas,  and  George  Morland.  We 
arc  glad  to  be  permitted  to  include  in  the  series 
the  beautiful  picture  "Lost  Sheep,"  by  Mr.  H.  W.  B. 
Davis,  R.A.  (by  permission  of  the  owner),  and 
also  three  of  Madame  Ronner's  admirable  studies 
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A    SUGGESTION    FOR    OVERMANTEL    DECORATION. 
The  Pictures  usid  are  those  contained  in  No.   1    Masterpiece  Art  Portfolio. 
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of  cats  and  kittens — the  kind  of  fauna  with  which 
the  infant  scholar  is  best  acquainted  and  therefore 
most  interested. 

This  portfolio,  No.  3,  will,  however,  not  be  pub- 
lished until  the  beginning  of  October,  before  which 
time  no  orders  can  be  executed,  but  orders  may  be 
sent  in  in  advance  to  guard  against  disappointment. 
There  will  be  no  presentation  plate  in  No.  3;  but 
instead  a  series  of  eighteen  pictures  in  various 
tints;  and  in  each  packet  will  be  found  a  coupon, 
entitling  the  possessor,  on  payment  of  2s.,  to  a  really 
fine  collotype  reproduction  (large  size)  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds'  "Angel  Choir,"  in  the  National 
Gallery.  There  will  be  no  extra  charge  for  pack- 
ing and  posting  this  picture,  and  never  before  has 
it  been  published  in  this  style  for  so  small  a  sum. 

The  Art  for  Schools  Association,  which  has  been 
doing  good   work  with  very  limited   means,   held 


its  meeting  recently,  when  the  importance  of 
familiarising  the  eye  of  the  scholar  with  objects 
of  beauty  was  insisted  upon  by  several  eminent 
speakers,  of  whom  the  Bishop  of  London  was  the 
chief.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  notably  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  cultivation  of  the 
artistic  sense  of  the  scholar  in  the  elementary 
schools  is  carried  much  further  than  it  is  in  this 
country.  In  an  early  number  we 'hope  to  give  same 
account  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  the 
United  States  to  realise  the  magnificent  ideal  of 
giving  an  artistic  training  to  a  whole  nation;  but 
for  the  present  we  content  ourselves  with  thanking 
those  who  have  co-operated  with  us  so  far,  and 
appealing  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  humanis- 
ing of  the  life  of  the  masses  of  our  people  to  do 
what  they  can  to  promote  the  success  of  this  enter- 
prise. 


Each  of  these  three  Portfolios  is  sent  post  free  to  any  address  in  Australasia 
for  2/-.  If  stamps  are  used,  2  3  each  must  be  remitted,  and  exchange  added 
to'postal  notes       The  best  form  of  remittance  is  by  money  order. 

Address  all  communications  to  T.  Shaw  Fitchett,  "Review  of  Reviews,"  167-9 
Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 


CORSETS 

Are  the  latest  triumph  of  the  Corset-maker's  art  and 

are  winning  golden  opinions  everywhere.    They  possess 

a  unique  combination  of  excellencies  : 


Perfection  of  Shape. 
Expert  Workmanship. 
Exceptional  Comfort. 
High-Grade  Materials. 
Daintiness  of  Finish. 
Inexpensive  Prices. 


"Fit  like  a  Glove."  Obtainable  of  all  Drapers. 


For  mutual  advantage  wnen  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews*, 
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BUSINESS    DEPARTMENT, 


THE    FINANCIAL    HISTORY    OF   THE   MONTH. 


FINANCE   AND    TRADE   IN    AUSTRALIA. 

Br  "  Australian." 


The  past  month  has  been  marked  by  excellent 
-weather  throughout  all  the  coastal  and  agricultural 
Areas  of  Australia;  but,  unfortunately,  the  great 
Si-ought  still  reigns  supreme  in  Queensland  and  the 
north-west  of  New  South  Wales.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  cattle  are  dying  week  by  week,  and  the 
mortality  among  the  sheep  is  still  measured  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  Since  1S96  there  have  been  no  less 
than  2,000.000  ea+.tle  lost  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland,  and  since  1895  over  35,000.000  sheep— a  re- 
cord which  should  convey  a  sufficiently  clear  account 
of  existing  conditions  to  all.  From  this  harrowing  pic- 
ture it  is'  pleasant  to  be  able  to  turn  to  a  brighter 
side.  .  In  Western  Australia,  South  Australia,  Vic- 
toria, and  New  South  Wales  the  agricultural  industry 
is  in  an  excellent  state.  Grand  rains  lave  fallen, 
and,  to  the  time  of  writing,  Ihere  is  promise  of  a 
record  output  of  cereals  from  all  the  colonies  named. 
Dairying  is  making  wonderful  strides,  and  22.000  tons 
of  butter  is  not  too  great  an  export  to  look  for  during 
the  newly-c-pened  season.  Stock  are  paying  well,  des- 
pite the  reductions  in  the  value  of  wool,  hides,  etc.;  and 
good  prices  have  been  ruling  for  other  produce,  except 
wheat,  and  even  this  line  shows  signs  of  improvement. 
The  mining  industry  is  thriving  in  all  the  colonies,  and 
from  this  Queensland  will  receive  some  assistance.  All 
through  that  drought-stricken  colony  veritable  "  Mt. 
I .yells "  abound:  tin  is  plentiful,  gold  production  in- 
creasing, and  coal  and  iron  deposits  are  also  mentioned. 
On  the  whole,  though  the  ravages  of  the  great  drought 
in  the  centres  named  must,  of  course,  be  felt  appreci- 
ably, the  position  in  Australia  now  is  far  better  than  at 
anv  time  since  the  great  crisis  of  1893  paralysed  trade 
and  finance,  and  plunsred  the  colonies  into  semi-finan- 
cial ruin.  Our  riches  are  untold,  our  industry  untiring. 
and  our  resources  immeasurable — optimistic  as  it  all 
■eounds — and  verily  there  appears  to  be  a  bright  infancy 
waiting  the  Commonwealth   of  Australia. 

Local  Loans. 

Generally  writers  on  finance  have  placid  lives;  but 
occasionally,  it  must  now  be  admitted,  they  are  subject 
to  disturbances  of  a  more  or  less  violent  character. 
For  instance,  the  almost  unanimous  support  given  to 
the  "  Review  of  Reviews'  "  proposal  that  all  loans 
of  the  Australian  colonies  should  be  issued  simul- 
taneously in  London  and  the  colonics.  Ins  attracted 
the  attention  and  raised  the  ire  of  a  Sydney  evening 
journal,  and  we  extract  the  following  gems  from  a 
recent  leading  article  on  the  New  South  Wales  Treasury 
Bill    issue:  — 

"  We  have  only  to  suppose  that  a  similar  demand 
■for  £5,000,000  had  met  with  a  similar  response,  in  order 
to  see  the  plain  fact  that  there  must  be  '  something 
rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark'  when  capitalists 
in  a  young  country  prefer  to  lock  up  their  money  in 
■debentures  at  3A  to  investing  them  in  local  indu 
Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  public  point  of  view,  the 
fact  that  £830,000  was  offered  to  ths  Government  at 
■so  low  a  rate  of  interest  seems  to  indicate  not  only  a 
-tendency  to  stagnation  jn  industrial  and  commercial 
9NQ 


enterprise,  but  a  distrust  of  the  conditions  surrounding 
it — facts  which  augur  badly  for  the  future,  especially 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  approach  of  Federa- 
tion. 

"  fs  it  not  self-evident  that,  in  such  transactions,  the 
Government  becomes  a  competitor  in  the  local  money 
market  with  the  private  borrower,  and  also  a  competi- 
tor in  the  local  labour  market  with  a  private  employer? 
There  is  this  difference  between  the  two  things,  that 
while  the  competition  for  money  tends  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  interest,  the  competition  for  labour  tends  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  wages.  By  this  means  a  double 
injury  is  inflicted  on  private  industry  and  enterprise." 

One  can  scarcely  imagine  the  state  this  writer  would 
get  into  if  he  knew  that  there  were  actually  nearly 
£50,000.000  in  Australian  banks  bearing  no  interest  at 
all!  Surelv  his  statements  are  calculated  to  bring 
Goschen's  grey  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  The 
effect  the  general  adoption  of  the  axiom  that  "  com- 
petition tends  to  reduce  interest  rates  "  would  have 
on  the  world  of  finance,  we  hesitate  to  think  of.  This 
is  really  the  first  utterance  publicly  against  our  pro- 
posal, and  we  can  fairly  consider  that  it  deserves  no 
answer. 


?Y\(EN/+ 


Established  1782 


ASSURANCE  CO. 


Fire  Losses  Paid  Exceed  £23,000,000. 
Premium  Income  Exceeds  £1,100,000. 


VICTORIAN  BRANCH :  60  MARKET  ST,  MELBOURNE. 


ROBERT   W.   MARTIN,   Manager. 
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OF    THE 


Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide. 


C.    PROUD 

(Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

SHAREBROKER, 

6  "WAKE  CHAMBERS,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET, 

ADELAIDE. 


A.  S.  FOTHERINGHAM   &   CO. 

(Member  of  the  Stook  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

SHAREBROKERS, 

BROOKMAN'S    BUILDINGS      -     ADELAIDE. 


SILVER     &     ESPIE 

(Members  Stock  Exohange  of  Adelaide). 

SHAREBROKERS,    13  to   18  PIRIE   CHAMBERS, 
and  7  and  6  ELBURN  CHAMBERS,  KALGOORLIE. 


S   C.  Warii.  Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide. 
Edward  Ward 

S.   C    WARD    &    CO., 

STOCK   AND   SHAREBROKERS. 
27    GRENFELL   ST.,    ADELAIDE. 

Commission  Bus.nets  Only. 


HENRY    CHEWINGS 

(Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide),, 

STOCK   AND    SHAREBROKER.    I 

5  and  3  ALMA  CHAMBERS.  ADELAIDE. 
Telephone  518. 


SMITH     &    THOMPSON, 

STOCK    AND    SHAR/iiBROKERS 
DAVENPORT    CHAMBERS,    ADELAIDE. 

Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide: 


Australian  Money  Markets. 

Competition  is  like  a  quarrel— it  takes  at  least  two 
to  make  it— and  for  this  reason  it  is  ludicrous  to  hear 
of  statements  objecting'  to  the  Governments  of  the 
various  colonies  "  competing  "  in  the  local  money  mar- 
kets for  funds.  Surely  their  circulators  are  ignorant, 
for.  in  reality,  the  Governments  have  the  markets  to 
themselves.  There  is  no  demand  of  extent  for  money 
in  the  colonies,  in  fact  there  is  no  contest  among 
borrowers  to  secure  funds,  but  a-  fight  among  lenders 
to  lend,  and  for  this  very  reason  the  Governments  are 
not  in  any  way  interfering  with  private  enterprise, 
or  competing  with  hanks,  etc.,  etc.,  as  has  been  written 
and  said.  Money  in  these  colonies  is  cheap,  so  cheap 
that  it  can  scarcely  go  lower.  It  may  be  an  un- 
healthy sign  in  a  new  country;  but,  then,  there  are 
special  reasons.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  a 
financial  crisis,  such  as  in  1893,  is  calculated  to  kill 
industrial  enterprise  for  some  considerable  time,  and  if 
the  effect  of  the  drought  be  added,  the  present  posi- 
tion is  easilv  explained.  The  time  appears  to  b°  near, 
however,  when  a  change  is  at  hand.  New  industrial 
enterprises  are  spoken  of  more  frequently,  and  if  the 
labourer  does  not  cut  his  own  throat— metaphorically 
speaking— with  the  sharp  edges  of  the  "  New  Protec- 
tion"—as  its  ignorant  supporters  term  it— a  period  of 
activity,  in  the  building  up  of  industries  is  certain  to 
be  shortly  noticed  in  these  colonies.  Such  would 
induce  a  demand  for  money.  The  extractive  indus- 
tries are  expanding,  and  their  expansion  would  swell 
it  and  with  both  these  movements  trade  must  in- 
crease, and  fresh  needs  be  created,  all  of  which  would 
tend  to  firm  interest  rates.  Then  a  drop  in  the  price 
of  gilt-edged  securities  can  be  expected. 

Government  Loans. 

Victoria's  3  per  cent,  loan  was  a  success.  The 
Treasurer  called  in  the  financial  editors  of  the  dailies, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Harper,  to  discuss  the  terms,  and,  with  their  guidance, 
they  were  satisfactory,  except  in  the  case  of  the  broker- 
age, which  was  reduced,  in  error,  by  the  permanent 
officials  to  \  per  cent.,  and  this  nearly  wrecked  the  issue. 
The  average  obtained  was  £96  10s.  4.92d.,  an  extremely 
good  return;  the  total  tenders  were  £862,000,  includ- 
ing £200,000  as  a  "supporting"  tender  from  the  Savings 
Banks,  and  the  total  number  of  tenders  213.  The 
N.S.W.  Government  3}  per  cent.  £500,000  Treasury  Bill 
issue  was  also  a  decided  success.  The  tenders  amounted 
to  £830,000,  and  the  average  price  to  £100  Is.  6d.  odd. 
Both  these  results  strongly  evidence  the  correctness  of 
the  policy  of  judicious  local  borrowing. 

Tasmania  has  come  out  with  the  announcement  that, 
owinsr  to  the  need  of  money  for  reproductive  works, 
and  to  meet  debentures  falling  due,  £700,000  will  be 
raised  locally  on  3J  per  cent,  inscribed  stock  at  par; 
the  Treasurer  evidently  being  fully  seized  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  offering  loans  at  a  discount.  The  Mel- 
bourne and  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  will  have 
issued  successfully  its  loan  of  £a50,000  at  £98  (the 
average  should  be  between  £98  6s.  6d.  and  £98  7s.  6d.)  by 
the  time  this  article  is  circulated,  and  therefore  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  no  less  than  £5,000.000  has  been 
borrowed  entirely  in  the  colonies  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  In  all  cases  the  issues  have  been  ex- 
tremely successful,  and  brought  in  pounds  per  cent, 
more  than  concurrent  London  issues.  Therefore  let 
us  always  issue  all  Australian  loans  simultaneously 
in  London  and  the  colonies,  interest  to  be  payable 
and  capital  repavable  at  the  option  of  the  holder. 

I_1   The  Union   Bank — A  Good  Example. 

The  full  balance-sheet  and  report  of  the  Union  Bank 
of  Australia  is  now  to  hand,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
note  that  this  institution  has  adopted  the  business-like 
system  of  having  its  reserve  fund  actually  a  reserve, 
and  for  this  reason  has  placed  £800,000  solely  in  Im- 
perial Government  securities.     Reserve  funds  invested 
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in  the  business  of  an}'  institution  are  of  little  use,  for 
when  the  business  becomes  bad,  the  reserve  fund 
being  part  must  necessarily  be  bad  also.  This  example 
of  the  Union  Bank  might  well  be  followed  by  other  in- 
stitutions—in  fact,  shareholders  should  see  that  it  is 
done.  Turning  to  the  Union's  balance-sheet,  we  find 
the  following  movements  in  its  figures: — 

leb.,  1899.  Feb.,  1900. 

Circulation 

Deposits  

Bills  pavnble,  etc. 

Undivided  Profits 

Specie   and   bullion 

Money  at  call,  etc.,  in  London. 

Bills  receivable,  advances,  etc.. 

Gross  profits  

All   expenses 

Net   profits 

The  profit  and  loss  account  we  dealt  with  last  month, 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  repeat  that  the  net  earnings  are 
equal  to  13  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital.  The  bank 
has  liquid  assets  equal  to  over  Ss.  6d.  in  the  £,  anil  is 
one  of  the  soundest  businesses  in  the  colonies.  We 
firmly  believe  8  per  cent,  will  be  paid  next  October  for 
the  half  year  ended  August  31  last,  and  purchasers  of 
shares  will  be  amply  repaid  for  their  outlay. 

The  Bank  of  Australasia — A  Record. 

Cables  announce  another  very  satisfactory  half-year 
for  this  bank,  the  profits  constituting  a  record  in  the 
bank's  history.  The  results  for  the  half-Mar  ended 
October,  1899,  and  April,  1900,  compare  as  follow:  — 


£ 

£ 

451,519  . 

489,083 

14,837,784  . 

.  15,793,602 

2,644,164   . 

.     2,307,642 

71,849  . 

122,365 

3,000,370  . 

.    3,338,493 

475,000  . 

585,000 

15,110,259   . 

.  15.412.707 

152,645  . 

203,459 

110,575   . 

111,457 

42,071  . 

'.)'_', 001 

Net   profit 
Dividend  — 

Per  cent. 

Amount . . 
To  reserve 
To    premises 
Forward    . . 


October,  1899.  April,  1900. 
..£119,870     ..£133,418 


8 
04,000 
35,000 
20,000 
11,152 


9 

72,000 
40,000 
20,000 
12,570 


ret  Profit. 

Dividend. 

£ 

p.c.              £ 

40,279     . 

5     . .     40,000 

48,547     . 

6     . .     48,000 

54,148     . 

6   *..     48,000 

56,312     . 

7     ..     56.000 

119,870     . . 

8     .  .     64,000 

133,418     . . 

9     . .     72,000 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  referring  to  the  ac- 
counts for  the  October  half-year,  the  directors  mention 
extensive  recoveries  on  properties  being  responsible 
for  part  of  the  large  expansion,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  well  to  look  in  the  future  for  further  increase. 
This  cautious  statement  hardly  agrees  'with  the  compari- 
son of  profits  earned  shown  by  the  following  table:  — 


October,  1897     .. 
-April,  1898 
October.  1898     . . 
April,  1899 
October.  1S99     .  . 
April,    1900 

The  reserve  fund  is  now  equal  to  £875.000,  which 
should  soon  be  all  in  Government  securities.  A  9 
per  cent,  dividend  is  eoual  to  36s.  per  share.  The 
Melbourne  quotation  is   £76,  and  the  London  do.,    £77. 

Wages  of  Bank   Employes. 

Nearly  every  bank  balance-sheet  which   is   taken   up 
discloses  the  fact  that  there  have  been  considerable  in- 
creases  in    the   profits   earned,   but   we    regrel     to 
the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  has  not   b<    n 
followed  by  any  increase  in  the  wages  paid  to  clerks, 
as    should    be   the   case.       The    wages    which    are    dis- 
tributed are  notoriously  low,  and  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  incentives  to  disloyalty.      In  Melbourne  there  are 
clerks  in  charge  of  thousands  of  pounds'  worth  of  - 
and  cash  daily,  earning  £90  per  annum,  and  expect 
keep  up  a  respectable   appearance   on    thai  :    while,    in 
cases  of  tea  money,  etc.,  the  amount  allowed   is  lit  lie 
more  than  beggarly.       It  is  not  goin^  too    ar  to  state 


DAVIES     &     HAMER, 

SHAREBROKER3 

(Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide.' 

KING   WILLIAM   STREET.    ADELA'T'E 


WILLIAM     BRINDAL 

(Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

STOCK    AND    SHAREBROKER. 

29,  29a  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  (Telephone  629, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


C  H.  LEAVER 

(Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

SHAREBROKER, 

BROOKMAN'S   BUILDINGS,  GRENFELL  STREET, 

ADELAIDE. 

Telephone  No.  8»9.  Correspondence  invited. 


F.   J.    RENGGER     &     CO., 

SHAREBROKERS  AND  MINING  AGENTS, 
29d   AND    29e    R05TAL    EXCHANGE,    ADELAIDE. 

Code  :— Mokeing  &  Neal. 


A.   Rutter  Clarke,  Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of 

Adelaide  and  Melbourne. 
R.  E.  P.  Osborne,  Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of 

Adelaide. 

CLARKE     &    CO., 

STOCK,  AND    SHARE   BROKERS, 
UNIVERSAL  BUILDINGS,  GRENFELL  ST.,  ADELAIDE, 
and  at  Brookhan  St.,  Kalooorlib. 


ZFO^ZEIGKlnT    STAMPS 

Our  Superior  A  A  Series  of  Packets  (all  Post  Free)— 

200  (all  Different)  Is.  9d.,  post  free 
120  ,,  One  Shilling,  post  free. 

60  ,,  Sixpence,  postage  free. 

Also,  300  (Specially  good)  3s.  6d.,  post  free. 
400  (Very  fine),  5s.  6d.        600  (a  Collection  in  itself),  9s.  6d. 
1,000,  all  different,  mounted  on  theets,  30s. 
1.500  (all  different,  no  Australian,  Magnificent  Collection),  75s. 
2,000,  a  Splendio  Assortment,  on  sheets,  £7    lOs. 
4,000,  covering  All  the  Countries  of  the  World,  for  £25. 
Specially  Cheap  BB  Series  (not  so  good  as  the  A  A,  but  no 
duplicate  in  a  packet),  150,  Is.  ;  lOO,  6d.  post  free. 

VERY    SPECIAL    LINES: 
Pkt    50  Africa  for  Is.  3d.  Pa   kel   150  Asia  for  9s.  6d. 

lOO  Africa  tor  5s.  lOO  Central  America,  5s. 

150  Africa   tor   9s.  lOO  North  America  for  7s. 

Packet  SO  Asia  for  Is.  3d.  50  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  3s. 

PACKETS  and  APPROVAL  SHEETS  ON  SALE  at- 

Mblbournb— T.  A.  Burrage's,  Queen's  Walk,  Swanston  Street 
and  ONLY  by  Post  from 

HOSBER    FOREIGN    STAMP   CO., 
27  Armadale  St.,  Armadale,  Victoria. 


rls.  or  under,  Halfpenny  Stamps  any  colony  ;  over  la.,  Postal  Note 
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London  and  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

CAPITAL:    Fully  Subscribed,  £2,127,500;     Paid  up,  £212,750. 
FUNDS  IN   HAND  exceed  £".,280,000. 


Melbourne  Office 


Corner  of  Collins  and  Market  Streets. 


MELBOURNE    DIRECTORS: 

THOMAS   ALSTON,  ESQ.,  J.P.,  Chairman.     HON.  G.  DOWNES  CARTER,  M.P.,  Vice-Chairman. 
HON.    C.   J.    HAM,    M.L.C.        JOHN  DANKS,  ESQ.,  J.P.         COLONEL  J.  M.  TEMPLETON,  C.M.G.,  J.P. 


Fire    Risks   of  all    kinds   accepted   at    Lowest   Rates   of  Premium. 
POLICIES    COVER     LOSS    ARISING     FROM     GAS     EXPLOSIONS,     BUSH     FIRES    and     LIGHTNING. 

MAYHEW    A.    RIDGE, 

LIBERAL,       PROMPT,      SECURE.  Manager,  and  Superixtendent  for.  Australasia. 


ATLAS    ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED   IN   THE    REIGN  OF  GEORGE   III. 


Subscribed  Capital 
Paid-up  Capital 
Total   Assets 


£1,200,000 

£144,000 

£2,342,134 


BRANCHES 

AT 

SYDNEY, 

BRISBANE, 

ADELAIDE, 

LAUNCESTON. 


AGENCIES 
IN 

ALL 

PRINCIPAL 
TOWNS. 


HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  AUSTRALIA,  406  COLLINS  STREET, 
MELBOURNE. 

THOS.    B.    BELL,    Managhb. 


VICTORIA    GOVERNMENT 
GUARANTEED    DEBENTURES. 


The  VICTORIA  SAVINGS  BANK  COIVI- 
MISSIONEKS  open  TENDERS  on  MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER  5,  for  MORTGAGE  BONDS,  bear- 
ing interest  ut  THREE  per  cent.  Tender  form  and 
conditions  supplied  at  all  SAVINGS  BANKS  in 
Victoria. 

GEO.  E.  EMERY, 

Market  St..  Melbourne.  Inspector-General. 


that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  discontent 
among;  all  bank  clerks  in  the  colony  at  the  niggardly 
manner  they  are  treated  by  their.directorates.  Loyalty 
is  essential  if  a  good  business  is  to  be  built  up;  and 
low  wages,  parsimonious  treatment  regarding  special 
expenses,  etc.,  are  not  conducive  to  this  estimable 
quality. 

Banking  Amalgamations. 

There  has  been  quite  a  crop  of  banking  amalgamations 
in  England  of  late,  and  one  by  one  all  the  smaller 
institutions,  particularly  the  private  ones,  are  being 
absorbed  by  the  larger  concerns.  As  an  instance  of  how 
large  institutions  are  formed,  the  case  of  Lloyds  Bank 
may  be  quoted.  It  was  first  formed  on  April  20, 
1865,  and  to  date  the  amalgamations  have  been  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1865,  Lloyds  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  Moilliet  and  Sons, 
Birmingham,  P.  and  H.  Williams,  Wednesbury;  1866, 
Stevenson.  Salt  and  Co.,  Stafford,  Warwick  and  Leam- 
ington Banking  Co.;  1868,  A.  Butlin  and  Sons,  Rugby; 
1872  y  R.  and  W.  F.  Fryer.  Wolverhampton ;  1874,  Shrop- 
shire Banking  Company;  1877,  J.  and  J.  C.  Wright. 
Burton ;  1879,  Coventry  and  Warwickshire  Banking  Com- 
pany; 1880,  Beck  and  Co.,  Shrewsbury;  1884,  Barnets, 
Hoares  and  Co.,  London,  Bosanquet.  Salt  and  Co.,  Lon- 
don; 1888,  Pritchard,  Gordon  and  Co.,  Brosely;  1889, 
Birmingham  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Worcester  Citv  and 
County  Bank;  1890,  Wilkins  and  Co.,  Cardiff.  Beech- 
ings  and  Co.,  Tonbridge;  1891,  Praeds  and  Co.,  London, 
Cobb  and  Co.,  Margate,  Hart,  Fellows  and  Co.,  Notting- 
ham; 1892.  R.  Twining  and  Co.,  London.  Bristol  and 
West  of  Fngland  Bank;  1893,  Herries,  Farquhar  and 
Co.,  London,  Curteis.  Pomfret  and  Co.,  Rye; 
1894,  Bromage  and  Co.,  Monmouth;  1895,  Paget 
and  Co.,  Leicester;  1897,  County  of  Glouces- 
ter Bank,  Williams  and  Co.,  Chester;  1898,  Burton 
Union  Bank;  1899,  .Tenner  and  Co.,  Sandgate,  Stephens, 
Blanriy  and  Co.,  Reading;  1900,  Liverpool  Union  Bank, 
Vivian.  Kitson  and  Co.,  Torquay,  Brooks  and  Co.,  Lon- 
don. Cunlifre,  Brookes  and  Co.,  Manchester;  Brown, 
Janson  and  Co.,  London,  W.  Williams,  Brown  and  Co., 
Leeds. 

Lloyds'  Bank  on  December  31,  1866,  had  a  paid-up 
capital  or  £302,068,  a  reserve  fund  of  £66,000,  and  cur- 
rent accounts  and  fixed  deposits  totalling  £1,848,598; 
while  on  June  30.  1900,  its  paid-up  capital  was  £2.656,000, 
its  reserve  fund  £1,800,000,  and  the  deposits,  etc., 
no  less  than  £45,372,221.  This  policy  of  centralisa- 
tion amongst  banks  could  be  well  adopted  in  Melbourne 
and  other  colonial  centres  at  the  present  day.  Speak- 
ing plainly,  there  is  not  room  for  some  of  the  smaller 
concerns,  and  so,  in  times  of  trouble,  they  will  be 
sources  of  danger.  Extremely  satisfactory  would  be, 
for  instance,  an  amalgamation  between  the  Royal, 
Colonial,  and  Commercial  Banks;  one  between  the 
London  and  the  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian;  and 
one   between   the   National   and    Victoria.       As    show- 
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ing  that,  in  some  cases,  it  appears  impossible  for  these 
institutions  to  do  anything  else  but  compete  keenly 
for  the  limited  business  which  exists,  we  quote  the 
following   ligures:  — 


Bank. 
New  South  Wales 
Australasia 
Union 
National.  . 
Victoria 
Commercial 
Royal 
Colonial    . . 
E.  S.  A.  . . 
London     .  . 


Paid-up   capital. 

.  .  £2.000,000 

..     1,600,000 

..     1.500,000 

..     1,475,000 

..     1.477,477 

.  .     3.202,323 

150,000 

410,809 

539,437 

914,915 


The  comparison  is  perfectly  plain.  Banks  like  the 
Union.  Australasia,  and  New  South  Wales,  writh  their 
immense  resources,  can  pay  excellent  dividends  on  their 
capital,  which  is  but  a  trifle  more  than  that  of  some 
of  the  other  institutions  which  have  only  about  a 
third  of  the  business  in  their  hands. 

Gold  Yields. 

The  gold  production  of  Australia,  so  far,  shows  little 
movement  of  consequence,  though  it  is  probable  that 
both  the  Queensland  and  Western  Australian  produc- 
tion will  materially  expand  with  the  closing  months 
of  the  year.      To  date,  so  far,  the  figures  are  as  follow: 


1899. 

1: 

Colony. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Western  Australia 

. .     993,084     . 

.   1,003,278 

Queensland 

. .     602,790     . 

.       002,131 

Victoria 

. .     558.704     . 

533,998 

New  South  Wales 

.  .     288,447     . 

.      238.508 

Total  2,443,025     ..  2.437,915 

The  decrease  is  5,110  oz.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  still  a  decrease  in  gold  exports  of  £800,000,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  in  1899.  Gold  reserves 
must  have  benefited  to  a  fair  extent,  as  exports  are 
fullv  £1,000,000  under  production.  Of  late  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  ship  freely,  and  nearly  £500,000 
went  from  Melbourne  to  'Frisco  in  August,  while  over 
£300,000  has  gone  to  India  and  London  in  September 
so  far. 

Trade  of  Australia. 

The  trade  of  the  various  colonies  constituting  the 
soon-to-be-proclaimed  Commonwealth  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1900  shows  a  steady  increase.  The  figures 
are  as   follow: — 

IMPORTS. 

1899. 
£ 
New   South   Wales  ..     11,140,422 


Victoria 

Queensland 
South   Australia 
Western    Australia 
Tasmania 

Totals       . . 


7.572,070 
3, 1 3 1,1 93 
3,005.77(1 
2.143,420 
910,300 

27.903,175 


EXPORTS 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland     . . 
South   Australia 
Western   Australia 
Tasmania 


Totals 

Total   increase    in    imports 
Total    increase    in    exports 


Increase    in    total    trade 


1899. 
£ 
10,173.219 
7,355,398 
4,022,980 
3,160.747 
3,131,604 
1,130,281 

28,97 


1900. 
£ 
12,444,631 
7.990,049 
3,551,329 
3,523,244 
2,804,01  1 
1.0112.020 

31.3! 


1900 
£ 
10,748,314 
7,528,0 
4,244,668 
3,664,376 
2,614,648 
1 .:;  i 

:o  1 

£3,412,112 
1,171 

.  £4,588 


THE    MUTUAL    LIFE 

INSURANCE     COMPANY 

OF    NEW    YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY    President. 


AUSTRALASIAN      DEPARTMENT: 

COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  MARTIN  PLACE,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 

Z    C.  RENNIK,  Gbnkral  Managbe. 


Statement  for  Year  ending  Dec  31,  1899. 


£61,980,397 
£51,686,239 


Assets     

Liabilities        

Coutingent   Guarantee  Fund   aud 

Divisible  Surplus        £10,294,157 

New  Insurance  Issued  and  Paid  for  £34,752,950 

Insurance  and  Annuities  in  Force     £216,153,0^0 


NOTE.— The  Conversion   Kate  in  use  by  The  Mutual  Life  is 

stringent  than  in  any  other  Company,  being  $4.87  to  the 
pound  sterling.  II  the  Rate  $4.80  were  used  the  Asset! 
instead  of  appearing  as  above  stated,  would  amount  to 
£62,884,278  and  the  Insurance  iu  Force  to  £219,305,452. 


BRANCH    OFFICES: 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES— Company's  Building,  Martin  Place,  Sydney 

VICTORIA— 289  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 

QUEENSLAND— 210  Queen  Street,  Brisbane. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA -73  King  William  Street,  Adelaide. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA— St.  George's  Terrace,  Perth. 

TASMANIA— 93  Maoquarie  Street,  Hobart. 


UNION 

INSURANCE    SOCIETY 

OF    CANTON    LTD. 

(MARINE). 

ESTABLISHED    1836. 


Subscribed  Capital      $2,500,000 

Paid-Up     ...        —        $500,000 

Reserve  Fund         $1,360,000 

Accumulated  Funds         .„        ...  $4,731,497 

Including  £210,440  Sterling,   Invested  in 

London  and  Melbourne. 

This  Society  oners  special  inducements  and  facilities 
for  Marine  Insurances,  and  has  made  a  name  for  prompt 
and  liberal  settlement  of  all  claims. 

Bonus  is  paid  annually  out  of  profits  to  contributors  of 
Wmness,  and  for  the  last  six  years  has  averaged  twenty- 
four  per  cent. 

Local  Committbs  : 
E.  Fannihs,  Km.    Jas.  Gricb,  Esij.     Gbo.  Faibbaihji,  k*«. 


BROKEN  HILL  CHAMBERS,  31  QUEEN  ST,  MELBOURNE. 

J.  THOS.  WOODS,  Acting  Agent. 

Sydney  and  Brisbane  :  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Bright  and  Co. 
Adelaide  :    Maws.   Nankivell  and   Co. 
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COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
^N  FIRE  1= 


INSURANCE    COMPANY    LIMITED. 


Insurance. 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT     . 
EMPLOYER'S 

LIABILITY 
FIDELITY 

QUARANTEE. 

PLATE-GLASS 
BREAKAGE     . 

MARINE. 


OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE— 60  Market  Street. 

SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 

BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 

PERTH— Barrack  Street. 

HOBART— Collins  Street. 

LONDON— St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  E.G. 

WM.   L.  JACK, 

Manager. 


CITIZENS' 
LIFE   ASSURANCE   CO. 

LIMITED. 


HEAD    OFFICE— 

COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  CASTLEREACH  AND  MOOR  STS., 
SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 

Branches  :  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  Perth 

(W.A.),  Hobart,  and  Wellington  (N.Z.) 

With  Superintendencies  and  Agencies  in  all  the  principal  Cities  and 

Towns  throughout  the  Colonies. 


POINTS  OF  THE   '99   REPORT. 

Annual  Premium  Income,  £291,759  Sterling. 

New  Ordinary  Branch  Assurances  Issued, 

£1,254,778. 

(Exclusive  of  the  Company's  vast  Industrial  business.) 

In  the  Company's  Ordinary  Branch  Every  Year 

is  a  Bonus  Year. 

The  fact  that  the    Company's    Policy   Holders 

Number  Upwards  of  206,000  attests 

its  popularity. 


All  kinds  of  Industrial  and  Ordinary  Assurance  transacted  and  the 
most  approved  forms  of  Policies  issued  on  the  lives  of  men,  women 
and  children. 

Call  or  write  to  any  of  the  Company's  Chief  Orfioes,  as  above,  for 
descriptive  insurance  literature. 


In  this  comparison,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  gold  movements  are  included,  and,  as  to  the  end 
of  June  the  exports  were  £2,000,000  less,  the  real  in- 
crease in  the  trade  is  substantial.  Our  foreign  com- 
merce is  estimated  to  have  increased  by  close  on 
£;i,000,000  during  the  period  mentioned,  and  with  the 
prospects  of  an  excellent  season  the  last  half  should 
also  be  marked  by  expansion. 


Insurance  News  and  Notes. 

In  the  '*  Review  of  Reviews,"  some  months  back, 
the  question  of  the  liability  of  the  underwriters^  for 
the  value  of  the  gold  seized  by  the  Transvaal  Gov- 
ernment was  referred  to.  Two  mining  companies 
have  brought  test  cases  before  the  English  courts,  and 
in  each  have  been  successful.  The  decisions  are  very 
important,  as  something  like  £500,000  was  comman- 
deered by  order  of  ex-President  Kruger.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  gold  which  formed  the  object- 
matter  of  the  claims  was  seized  when  in  transit  from 
the  companies'  mines  at  Johannesburg  to  the  Cape, 
on  October  2  last,  at  Vereeniging,  by  officials  of  the 
Transvaal  Government,  acting  under  orders  from  the 
Executive,  and  it  was  contended  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff  companies  that  the  gold  was  lost  through 
peril?  insured  against,  namely,  by  seizure  or  theft  by 
the  agents  of  the  South  African  Republic.  The  defence 
was  that,  as  Transvaal  undertakings,  the  companies 
were  "  alien  enemies  "  of  Her  Majesty,  and  that  the 
seizure  of  the  gold  by  agents  of  the  Transvaal  Government 
was  incidental  to  actual  or  expected  hostilities  against 
this  country,  and  was  made  for  a  purpose  connected 
therewith,  namely,  to  supply  the  Transvaal  Government 
with  funds  with  'which  to  levy  war  upon  Her  Majesty, 
as  they  were  then  purposing  and  shortly  afterwards 
proceeded  t3  do.  It  was  therefore  contended  that 
the  plaintiffs'*  claims  in  these  actions  were  contrary 
to  public  policy,  and  could  not  be  maintained;  and, 
further,  that  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  the  Transvaal 
Government  was  in  a  state  of  hostility  against  this 
country,  and  that,  consequently,  any  indemnification  for 
losses  sustained  by  subjects  of  the  Republic  during  such 
a  state  of  hostilities  would  be  illegal.  It  was  held 
that  a  state  of  hostilities  did  not  exist  on  October  2. 
as  the  ultimatum  was  not  delivered  until  October  9,  and 
until  that  date  negotiations  were  being  continued 
between  Sir  Alfred  Milner  and  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment, and.  therefore,  judgment  was  given  for  the 
plaintiff  mining  companies.  A  stay  of  execution 
was   granted,   with   a   view   to   appeal. 


The  French  insurance  companies  are  doing  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  business  in  connection  with  the 
Paris  Exhibition.  Some  idea  of  the  premiums  pay- 
able may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  paintings 
and  objects  of  art  in  the  Great  Palace  and  the  Small 
Talace  in  the  Champs  Elysee  have  been  insured  against 
theft  alone  for  a  total  sum  of  eighty  million  francs,  or 
£3,200,000.  The  City  of  Paris  has  insured  its  exhibit 
in  like  manner  for  £200,000.  The  tapestries  in  the 
British  Royal  Pavilion  are  assured  with  English  com- 
panies for  £4.000.  Including  fire  insurance  policies, 
the  total  sum  assured  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  amounts 
to  the  large  sum  of  two  hundred  and  ten  million  francs, 
or,  say,    £8.400,000.— "The  Insurance  Record,"  London. 


We  have  received  a  communication  from  the  Austra- 
lian Mutual  Provident  Society,  dealing  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  business  of  this  great  company  beyond 
the  Australian  colonies,  but  space  prevents  us  reprint- 
ing it  in  full.  The  question  is  a  very  large  and  a 
very  important  one,  and  one  upon  which  an  expression  of 
opinion  of  any  value  can  only  be  given  after  careful 
and  exhaustive  enquiry  into  all  the  "  pros  "  and  '"cons" 
of  the  case.  With  this  view  in  our  mind,  we  feel  it  is 
difficult   for   individual   enquirers   to   properly  estimate 
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the  position,  and  that  the  best  judges  of  the  advisa- 
bility or  otherwise  of  the  extension  of  operations  must 
\>e  the  members  of  the  head  office  and  lira  nth  boards. 
These  gentlemen  are  trusted  men  of  considerable  com- 
mercial and  financial  experience,  and  have  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  past  working  of  the  Society,  and 
merit  the  confidence  of  the  policyholders.  After  care- 
ful consideration  the  boards  have  unanimously  favoured 
the  extension,  and  we  would  advise  the  members  of  the 
■Society  to  accept  that  decision  and  vote  accordingly. 


The  reports  for  1899  of  forty-six  fire  insurance  com- 
panies doing  business  in  Great  Britain  show  that 
the  total  income  amounts  to  £20,154,057,  a  substantial 
advance  on  previous  years.  The  losses  were  exception- 
ally heavy,  principally  on  account  of  American  business. 
and  amounted  to  62.3  per  cent,  of  the  premium  in- 
come. This  ratio  has  only  been  exceeded  twice  during 
the  past  twelve  years — viz.,  in  1893  and  1894.  The  ex- 
penses amounted  to  34.4  per  cent.,  thus  leaving  a  bare 
profit  of  3.3  per  cent,  on  the  whole  year's  trading,  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  8  per  cent,  during  the  pre- 
vious eleven  years.  The  years  '93  and  '94  were  the 
only  ones  showing  a  smaller  profit,  in  1893  the  profit 
•of  all  companies  being  1  per  cent.,  and  in  1894  the  losses 
and  expenses  exceeded  the  premiums.  Of  course, 
this  is  the  pure  underwriting  experience,  but  taking 
into  account  interest  on  invested  funds,  most  of  the 
companies'  balance-sheets  presented  a  profit  balance  for 

the  past   year. 

***** 

The  Directors  of  the  Alliance  Assurance  Company 
of  London,  of  whom  Lord  Rothschild  is  chairman, 
have  taken  a  step  in  the  direction  of  encouraging  pat- 
riotism among  their  officials  that  should  be  imitated  by 
other  large  business  firms.  They  have  resolved,  as 
an  inducement  to  members  of  their  staff  to  join 
volunteer  corps,  to  give  four  guineas  in  the  first  year 
to  any  member  joining  a  corps,  and  two  guineas  per 
annum  in  subsequent  years  while  he  remains  a 
volunteer,  and  to  any  member  of  the  staff  who  is 
already  a  volunteer  two  guineas  per  annum   while   he 

remains   so. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  several  contractors  now  engaged  on  the  new 
underground  railway  for  New  York  are  requiring  heavy 
cover  against  liability  claims.  They  will  pay  £1,009.00  1 
in  wages  per  annum,  and  the  aggregate  premiums  will 
amount  to  £60,000,  or  6  per  cent,  on  wages  paid. 
This  covers  all  kinds  of  liability,  however— passengers, 
rolling  stock,  collapse  of  tunnelling,  etc. 


In  connection  with  the  recent  Hoboken  fire,  it  is 
stated  that  the  North  German  Lloyds,  the  owners  of 
four  steamers  more  oij  less  damaged,  weie  their  own 
insurers  against  fire.  Three  of  the  steamers,  the 
"  Saale,"  "  Main,"  and  "  Bremen,''  suffered  very  se- 
verely, while  the  "  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse  "  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  slightly  injured.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  loss  to  the  company  will  total    £2 

No  portion  of  this  sum  is  insured  with  an  insurance 
company,  and  the  sum  named  is  therefore  an  absolute 
loss  to  the  North  German  Lloyds. 


It  appears  that  the  present  wording  of  the  Si 
Commissions  Bill  before  the  Imperial  Parliament  is 
such  that  insurance  commissions  would  come  within  its 
scope,  and  would  be  illegal  and  the  contract  void  ii 
notice  were  not  given  to  the  principal  at  the  time. 
Such  a  position  could  never  have  been  intended  by 
the  framers  of  the  Bill,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  uni- 
versal knowledge  that  agents  are  paid  by  commission 
for  securing  insurances,  and  the  company,  as  one  party; 
to    the    contract,    to    see    that    legal    not  had         in 

given  to  the  proponent  by  the  agent    of  '  he  amount  of 
commission,  would  be   put  to  endless   trouble   and   ex- 


1*2  EQUITABLE    LIFE 
ASSURANCE    SOCIETY 

OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 
Established  1859. 


FINANCIAL    POSITION,   JAN.    I,    1900. 
Assurance   in    Force         ...         £219,670,053 
Assets  ...  ...  £58,323,185 

Increase   in   Assets  during 

1899         ...  ...  ...  £4,546,248 

Surplus        ...  ...  ...  £12,711,975 

Paid   to   Policy-holders  since 

organisation  ...  ...  £65,160,000 


Send  for  particulars  regarding  the 

GUARANTEED    CASH    VALUE     POLICY, 

Which  i;'ives  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  previous  forms  of  poli- 
cies and  in  addition  GUARANTEES  Surrender  Values  both  in  ASH 
and  PAID-UP  Assurance,  the  amounts  of  which  (together  with  the 
amounts  of  the  LOANS  which  arc  granted  under  ihis  form)  increase 
year  by  ytar  and  are  WRITTEN    IN  THE   POLICY. 


MELBOURNE  BRANCH,  EQUITABLE  BUILDING,  COLLINS  ST. 

LOCAL   DIRECTORS  (with  power  to  issue  Policies  and  pay  Claims) : 

HON.    JAMES   BALFOl  H.    M.L.C.,  Chairman. 

REGINALD   BRIGHT,  ESQ.        A.  R.  BLACKWOOD,  ESQ. 

MANAGERS   FOR   VICTORIA,   S.  AUSTRALIA,   W.   AUSTRALIA, 

AND   TASMANIA     -     McCoLL    AND    PASCOE. 
GEN.  MANAGER  FOR  AUSTRALASIA  •  C.  CARLISLE  TAYLOR. 


Applications  invited  for  Agencies  in  Victoria  where  not  represented. 
THE 

CITY    MUTUAL    LIFE 
ASSURANCE    SOCIETY 

LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED     1879. 


HEAD  OFFICE:  HUNTER,  BLICH  AND  CASTLEREACH  STS., 
SYDNEY. 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE. 


The    Most    Liberal   and    Progressive 
Life   Office   in   Australia. 


QEO.   CROWLEY,    Manage*. 
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AUSTRALIAN 
UTUAL   PROVIDENT 
SOCIETY 

HOLDS  THE  WORLD'S   RECORD  FOR  B0NU8E8. 


Cash  Bonus  for  One  Year,  1899  -  £606,183 
Cash  Bonuses  already  divided  £8,711,317 


MOST   LIBERAL  POLICY  CONDITIONS. 

MOST  ECONOMICAL  MANAGEMENT. 
MOST  STRINGENT   RESERVES. 


EVERY  YEAR  A  BONUS  YEAR. 


DIRECTORS  OF   THE   VICTORIA   BRANCH: 

The  Hok.  Sir  W.  A.  Zeal,  K.C.M.O.,  M.L.C.,  Chairma*. 

Jambs  Gricb,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Deputy  Chairman. 

The  Hon.  A.  Dkakin,  M.L.A.  John  Cooke,  Esq. 

William  Henry  Miller,  Esq. 


469  Collins  Street, 
Melbourne. 


W.    J.    WALKER, 

Resident  Secretary. 


Registered  under  the  "Companies  Act  1890"  as  a 
Company  having  secured  Assets  in  Victoria. 

It  has  also  aeposits,  as  required  by  law.  in  Great 
Britain,  U.S.A.,  Canada,  and  othtr  pans  of  Australasia. 


Examples  Premium  Rates. 

The    premiums,    which    may    be    paid     monthly, 
quarterly,  semi-annually,  or  annually,  at  the  option 
and  convenience  of  the  policy-holder,  on  a  po.icy  of 
£100,  are  as  follows  : — 
Ago.  Monthly  Premiums.    Ag». 
18        ..         1/7  40 

20        ..         1/8  50 

30         ..         2/5  54 


Monthly  Premiums. 
..         36 
6,1 
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I  OF.   Policies  (premiums   as   above;    secure 

(1)  Assurance   payable   at    death  ; 

(2)  Payment   to  the    member  on  Total  Permanent 

Disability  of  half  the  sum  assuied,  wnh 

(3)  Other  half  paid  to  heirs  on  death  of  the  member, 

and 

(4)  Exemption   from    premium    paying   after   such 

disability; 

(5)  Term  nation  of  premium  paying,   in  any  event, 

at  70  years  of  age,  and 

(6;  A  member  disabled  wholly  on  account  of  Old  Ajie 
1  as  the  right  to  receive,  so  long  as  thus 
disibled,  a  tenth  of  the  sum  assured,  annually, 
till  exhausted  rin  case  of  earlier  death  any 
balance  is   paid  to  ihe  heirs)  with 

(7)  The  option  of  convening  "his  benefit  into  the 
"  Old  Age  Pension  and  Burial  benefit." 

Men  and  women,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  54,  both 
inclusive,  are  accepted  on  eq  lal  terms. 

Prospectus  on  Application. 


pense,  considering  the  enormous  number  of  its  daily 
transactions.  An  amendment  will  probably  be  in- 
troduced, excluding  insurance  commissions  from  the 
operation  of  the  Bill. 

***** 

From  the  half-yearly  returns  of  the  Citizens'  Life 
Assurance  Company,  it  seems  that  that  very  vigorous 
institution  bids  fair  to  outrival  all  its  previous  achieve- 
ment?- during  the  present  year.  For  the  month  of 
June  new  ordinary  branch  assurances,  totalling  £155,000, 
were  issued,  a  very  much  larger  amount  than  it  has  ever 
previously  issued  for  one  month  at  so  early  a  period  of 
the  year!  In  the  Industrial  branch,  too,  there  has 
been  a  solid  increase  in  the  weekly  debit,  giving  pro- 
mise of  a  considerable  improvement  on  the  totals 
of  1809.  Tn  all  the  other  salient  features  of  the  busi- 
ness there  has  been  equal  cause  for  congratulation  in  the 

half-year's  work. 

***** 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  connected  with  the 
development  of  life  assurance  during  recent  years  in 
Great  Britain  and  America  has  been  the  remarkable 
progress  made  by  offices  transacting  what  is  known  as 
industrial  life  assurance  or  life  assurance  for  small  sums 
with  premiums  made  payable  on  a  weekly  basis.  The 
Prudential  Assurance  Company  of  London— which  i& 
only  one  of  the  many  British  industrial  life  offices 
and  collecting  friendly  societies— has  fully  one-third  of 
the  entire  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  en- 
roled on  its  books  as  policyholders!  It  has  been 
estimated  that  1/100,000  additional  policies  will  require 
to  be  issued  in  Australasia  before  the  same  propor- 
tion of  our  population  is  assured  as  exists  in  Great 
Britain  to-day.  The  Standard  Life  Association—a 
purely  Australian  institution,  with  able  and  capable 
men  at  the  head— has  been  established  to  transact  spe- 
cially this  class  of  life  assurance  business,  and  the  re- 
markable success  already  achieved  has  justified  the 
directors  of  this  young  and  vigorous  company  in 
largely  extending  the  Association's  operations.  With 
the  advent  of  Australian  Federation  we  predict  that 
the  Standard  will  speedily  become  the  Prudential  of 
Australia. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  COOKING. 

When  we  reflect  that  we  depend  for  our  existence 
and  our  health  on  the  food  we  eat,  the  importance  of 
having  it  prepared  according  to  the  laws  of  hygiene  is 
a  question  in  which  everyone  should  be  equally  in- 
terested. 

Badly-cooked,  greasy,  or  water-sogged  food  is  not  only 
a  needless  tax  on  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  but, 
being  indigestible,  the  body  derives  from  it  but  a 
minimum  of  nourishment.  Steaming  has  long  been  re- 
cognised as  the  best  principle  in  cooking,  as  steam  does 
not  rob  the  food  of  its  nutritive. qualities,  flavours  and 
juices,  as  does  water  or  the  drying  heat  of  the  oven. 
The  closest  approach  to  the  ideal  that  has  yet  come 
under  our  notice  is  found  in  the  "  Peerless  "  Steam 
Cooker,  which  cooks  by  compressed  steam,  under  a 
hermetically  closed   lid. 

Nothing  whatever  is  thus  lost  to  the  food,  and  it  re- 
tains a  flavour  unobtainable  by  any  other  means,  be- 
sides being  very  light  and  digestible.  The  natural' 
salts,  sugars,  essence,  and  juices  are  all  retained,  ren- 
dering the  food  exceedingly  nutritious  and  palatable. 
It  is  strange,  yet  true,  that  the  greatest  variety  of 
foods  can  be  cooked  side  by  side  in  this  contrivance 
without  the  slightest  intermingling  of  flavours. 

Owing  to  its  exceeding  compactness,  and  the  small 
quantity  of  heat  needed  for  cooking,  the  "  Peerless  " 
Steam  Cooker  should  be  a  veritable  boon  to  the  house- 
wife, particularly  during  the  approaching  hot  season, 
when  there  is  quite  enough  heat  in  the  house  without 
the  roasting  fires  needed  in  old-time  methods  of  cook- 
ing. "We  would  not  again  be  without  it"  is  the  ver- 
dict of  all  who  have  given  it  a  trial. 
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Losing  Your  Hair  ? 


Starved  Hair 

Do  you  bring  out  a  combful  each  morn- 
ing ?  Has  it  lost  its  natural  brightness  ? 
Is  it  beginning  to  look  faded  and  dead? 

Do  you  like  this  condition  of  things? 
Certainly  not.  Then  stop  this  falling  of 
the  hair  a':  once.  Stop  it  before 
your  hair  is  thin,  short,  and  lifeless. 
Make  your  hair  beautiful,  glossy, 
silky,  abundant. 

Feed  Your  Hair 

When  your  hair  is  well  nourished  it 
does  not  come  out.  'Tis  weak  hair, 
starved  hair,  that  falls.  It's  just  so 
with  thin  hair,  short  hair,  rough 
hair.  Such  hair  needs  feeding.  This 
is  why  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  stops  fall- 
ing of  the  hair. 

Gray  Hair 

If  your  hair  is  gray,  and  you  don't  care 
to  look  at  thirty  as  if  you  were  sixty, 
then  you  should  use  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor. 
It  always  restores  color  to  gray  hair. 


Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 

Is  a  Hair  Food 

It  gives  nourishment  to   the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  a  long,  rich  growth  is  pro- 
duced.     The  hair  no  longer  splits  at  the  ends,  but  keeps  soft  and  silky. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  ITS  FOUNDATION,  POPULAR  ORGANISER,  AND  PROSPEROUS  CAREER. 


(From  "The  Mail  and  Empire,"  Toronto.) 


Something  About  the  Man  Who  has  Built 
Up  the  Order. 

Dr.  Oronhyatekha,  Supreme  Chief  Ranger  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  is  a  man  of  strik- 
ing individuality  and  rare  executive  ability.  He 
is  prominently  a  leader,  and  his  masterly  manage- 
ment of  the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters  has 
commanded  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
people  of  two  continents.  It  has  been  the  one 
ambition  of  Dr.  Oronhyatekha,  since  he  assumed 
the  leadership  of  the  Foresters,  to  place  the  Order 
in  the  front  rank.  He  bent  all  his  energies  to  the 
attainment  of  this  end,  making  all  other  considera- 
tions subservient  to  the  object  aimed  at.  In  his 
zeal  for  the  Order  he  has  sunk  whatever  political 
aspirations  he  may  have  entertained,  although  well- 
meaning  friends  have  urged  him  to  announce  him- 
self as  a  candidate.  He  has,  however,  manfully 
set  his  face  against  these  temptations,  and  has  de- 
clined to  be  inveigled  into  any  enterprise  that 
would  be  likely  to  distract  his  attention  from  the 
affairs  of  the  organisation.  From  time  to  time 
the  doctor  has  refused  flattering  editorial  offers, 
and  his  services  have  been  in  demand  in  other 
walks  of  life.  He  has  seen  fit,  however,  to  pin 
his  allegiance  to  the  organisation  whose  name  has 
almost  become  a  synonym  for  his  own,  and  in 
which  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he 
has  played  a  most  important  part — an  Order  which 
will  live,  and  whose  members  will  revere  his 
memory  long  after  he  has  been  removed  from  his 
sphere  of  usefulness. 

His  First  Start. 
When  Dr.  Oronhyatekha's  name  first  became 
identified  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters, 
he  was  practising  medicine  in  London,  Ont,  where 
he  had  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  He  carried 
the  same  energy  and  enthusiasm  into  Forestry  that 
he  had  infused  into  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  was  soon  rewarded  by  the  highest  office  within 
the  gift  of  the  Order— that  of  Supreme  Chief 
Ranger.      The  increasing  demands  of  the  organi- 


sation under  his  leadership  finally  necessitated  the 
abandonment  of  his  profession.  Dr.  Oronhyatekha 
has  left  his  impress  on  fraternal  societies,  and 
the  splendid  Temple— the  home  of  Forestry— on  the 
corner  of  Bay  and  Richmond  streets,  stands  as 
a  memorial  to  his  zeal  and  efficiency. 

Dr.  Oronhyatekha  is  a  full-blooded  Indian.  He 
was  born  at  the  Six  Nation  Reservation,  near 
Brantford,  in  1841.  His  education  was  begun  at 
home  in  an  industrial  school  established  by  "  the 
New  England  Company"  for  the  training  of  young 
Indians.  This  school  was  the  stepping-stone  to 
the  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Wilbraham,  Mass., 
where  he  passed  several  terms  before  going  to  Ken- 
yon  College,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
This  course  was  followed  by  another  at  Toronto 
University.  All  this  time  the  doctor  was  depen- 
dent upon  his  own  resources. 

Dr.  Oronhyatekha  was  a  student  at  Toronto  Uni- 
versity when  the  Prince  of  Wales  made  his  memor- 
able visit  to  Canada.  The  doctor  was  deputed  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  to  deliver  an  address 
to  the  Prince.  The  impression  the  young  Indian 
made  upon  the  Prince  and  the  Royal  part-y  was 
so  favourable  that  he  was  invited  to  continue  his 
studies  at  Oxford,  England,  under  the  care  of  Sir 
Henry  Acland,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine,  and 
out  of  this  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  sprung  a 
fast  and  lasting  friendship.  On  his  return  from 
Oxford.  Dr.  Oronhyatekha  married  the  great  grand- 
daughter of  Capt.  Jos.  Brant,  the  celebrated  head 
chief  of  the  Mohawks,  of  revolutionary  war  fame. 
Several  children  were  born  to  them,  only  two 
surviving — Dr.  Acland  Oronhyatekha,  and  Miss 
Karakwinah  Oronhyatekha. 

A  friend  gives  this  pen  sketch  of  the  doctor:  — 
"  Among  any  number  of  men  of  distinguished  ap- 
pearance he  would  claim  first  and  last  notice,  and 
not  by  reason  of  his  colour  alone,  but  by  his  splendid 
dignity,  uncommon  repose  and  genial  polish — out- 
ward evidence  of  the  inner  man.  Those  who  know 
him  best  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  how  distinctively 
his  face  and  figure  suggest  his  Indian  blood.  The 
massive  and  bold  outline  of  his  countenance,  the 
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keen  eye  that  can  either  warm  the  heart  of  a  friend 
or  wither  an  enemy;  the  expressive  nose,  ample 
chin;  the  height,  rather  above  six  feet;  the  shoul- 
ders, broad  as  those  of  Robin  Hood;  capacious 
chest,  and  general  fulness  of  development,  all 
equally  characteristic  of  his  race.  His  counten- 
ance, eminently  suggestive  of  'muttering  thunder' 
in  repose,  is  full  of  sunshine  in  animation;  the 
ever-changing  expression  of  his  lips,  at  one  moment 
sobered  with  thought,  and  in  the  next  radiant 
with  a  rich,  lurking  humour,  which,  coming 
straight  from  the  heart,  provokes  a  laugh  before  a 
word  has  been  spoken.  These  are  traits  of  char- 
acter that  enliven  whatever  may  be  supposed  to 
be  saturnine  in  the  mere  national  cast  of  his  coun- 
tenance. 

A  Definite  Personality, 
''Dr.  Oronhyatekha  has  a  definite  personality — 
■one  that  awakens  immediate  interest,  and  exerts  an 
instant  charm.  He  is  a  man  who  will  win  the 
admiration  of  the  generation  which  succeeds  him, 
as  it  has  those  who  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
his  contemporaries.  Those  who  look  for  the  out- 
ward evidences  of  a  masterful  man  in  Dr.  Oronhya- 
tekha are  not  disappointed.  He  might  be  mis- 
taken for  a  statesman  on  duty,  but  not  for  a  coun- 
try storekeeper  out  for  a  holiday.  His  is  a  com- 
posite character.  The  first  element  in  his  com- 
position is  will — and  the  words  should  be  written  in 
italics;  the  second  is  infinite  patience,  and  genius 
for  details;  the  third  is  a  great  power  to  compro- 
mise differences  in  the  Order;  the  fourth  is  to  keep 
his  word;  and  the  fifth,  to  keep  silent. 

"It  is  paradoxically  true  of  him  that  he  is  both 
stubborn  and  pliable.  Once  s~atisfied  that  he  is 
right,  he  goes  ahead  promptly.  His  methods 
are  practical.  He  believes  in  money,  influence,  and 
activity  without  noise.  He  rules  with  an  iron 
or  a  velvet  hand,  as  the  case  requires.  He  studies 
the  tendency  of  the  public  thought  as  earnestly  as 
does  the  statesman,  and  contrives  to  turn  up  al- 
ways at  the  front,  and  leading  in  the  popular  direc- 
tion. As  a  leader,  he  practises  the  policy  of  con- 
ciliating his  enemies  if  he  can,  but  whipping  them 
if  he  must.  If  smitten  upon  one  cheek  he  does 
not  turn  the  other  exactly,  but  will  watch  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  show  the  aggressor,  in 
a  plausible  and  friendly  way,  that  he  was  in  the 
wrong." 

Much  of  Dr.   Oronhyatekha's  wonderful  success 
as  an  organiser  is  doubtless  due  to  his  talent  as 
a   public   speaker,   which   talent  so   well   qua! 
him  to  contest  for  first  honours  in  the  several  so- 
cieties with  which  he  has  become  identified.       He 
has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  temperance  c 
ever  since  old  enough  to  realise  right  from  wi 
For  thirty-nine  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  I 
tcdy  known  as  Good  Templars.      At  ;i  cession  of 


the  Supreme  Lodge,  held  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  a 
few  years  ago,  he  was  elected  to  the  highest  office 
belonging  to  the  organisation — that  of  Supreme 
Templar. 

In  Masonry,  Dr.  Oronhyatekha  has  received  the 
degrees  of  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  Knight  Tem- 
plar, 33rd  degree  in  the  Scottish  Rite,  and  that  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  is  also  Most  "Worshipful 
Grand  Master  Mason  of  the  Dominion  of  Royal  and 
Oriental  Masonry. 

An  English  periodical  speaks  of  him  in  debate  as 
being  "  calm,  courteous,  imperturbable,  clear,  and 
decisive.  His  weapon  is  as  smooth  and  incisive  as 
a  Damascus  scimitar;  his  dexterity  in  wielding  it, 
and  his  quickness  in  watching  the  fence  of  an  op- 
ponent are  extraordinary  and  admirable.  As  a 
presiding  officer  he  shows  even  to  better  advan- 
tage, maintaining  and  expediting  business  without 
apparent  effort;  keeping  discussion  within  legiti- 
mate bounds,  and  extricating  it  out  of  tangles  by 
his  tact  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  law  and 
rules  of  debate.  An  orator  he  may  not  be  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  having  none  of  that 
eloquence  which  struts  around  the  heart  without 
entering  it,  but  he  is  forceful,  poignant,  witty,  and 
scholarly;"  for  be  it  known  hereafter  by  all  who 
have  thought  the  Doctor's  knowledge  begins  and 
ends  with  Forestry,  that  he  is  an  omnivorous 
reader.  His  own  room,  whether  in  Toronto,  at 
"The  Pines,"  or  in  the  "Wigwam,"  is  that  of  the> 
student  and  scholar.  His  possessions  are  all  im- 
pressive tributes  of  the  refinement  and  good  taste 
which  brought  them  together.  His  pictures, 
marbles,  bric-a-brac,  and  books  represent  extensive 
travel,  and  a  wide  knowledge  of  people,  places,  and 
things. 

Dr.  Oronhyatekha  then  alluded  to  his  recent  jour- 
ne  rings  in  foreign  lands,  and  said  the  Executive 
probably  would  not  censure  him  if  he  anticipated 
by  an  hour  or  so  the  report  he  was  in  duty  bound  to 
make  to  that  body  on  the  result  of  his  mission 
abroad.  "  Last  autumn,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  the 
Executive  passed  a  resolution  instructing  me  to 
proceed  to  Australia  for  the  purpose  of  planting  the 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters  in  that  distant 
land."  Briefly  telling  of  the  ready  acceptance  of 
the  Order  in  countries  visited  en  route,  he  then 
said: — 

Bright  Prospects  in  Australia. 

"I  next  visited  Australia,  and  soon  as  I  had 
secured  a  license  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  we  had 
a  Subordinate  Court,  and  a  Court  of  Companions 
ready  for  Institution,  ami  they  were  insti- 
tuted by  myself.  Just  as  I  was  leaving  for  the 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  intending  thence  to 
go  to  Queensland,  thence  to  Hong  Kong  and  Japan, 
and  home,  I  received  a  message  requiring  my  return 
to  France  in  order  to  complete  the  registration  and 
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other  work.  When  I  reached  Paris  I  received  a 
cablegram  from  Bro.  Marshall— I  left  him  in  Aus- 
tralia—announcing that  seven  Courts  had  been  in- 
stituted in  Victoria  alone,  and  when  I  reached 
London  another  cablegram  from  Bro.  Marshall  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  instituted  a  Court  the  night 
before  in  St.  Kilda,  a  city  adjoining  Melbourne, 
and  that  the  Mayor  of  the  city  was  Chief  Ranger, 
and  Sir  George  Turner,  the  Premier  of  the  Colony 
during  the  Jubilee  year— who  is  our  solicitor— had 
become  the  Court  Deputy  of  that  Court.  (Ap- 
plause.) So  you  see  we  have  begun  in  Australia, 
as  well  as  in  every  other  country,  among  the  right 
sort  of  people,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  Austra- 
lia this  Order  will  have  a  great  field,  which  will 
keep  it  alive  and  progressive,  as  it  is  to-day,  for 
years  and  years  to  come." 

Words  of  Praise  for  the  Order  and  Its  Chief. 

The  Hon.  W.  H.  Montague,  M.P.,  addressing  the 
great  assembly  on  the  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of 
the  Order,  said  he  was  very  glad  to  be  one  of  this 
pleasant  gathering,  and  he  thought  he  might  say 
that  he  represented  both  parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  occasion.  The  House  was  some- 
what divided  upon  public  questions,  but  he  thought 
there  was  one  point  upon  which  they  could  all  agree 
and  that  was  that  the  Independent  Order  of  Fores- 
ters was  an  honour  to  Canada.  (Applause.)  Both 
parties  had  expressed  that  pretty  well  in  the  fact 
that  the  leader  of  the  Government,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  were  both  members  of  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Foresters;  not  only  that,  but 
among  the  men  who  sat  behind  them  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  were  many  members  of  the  Order  as 
well. 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  here  this  afternoon,"  continued 
Dr.  Montague,  "  to  escape  from  the  heated  atmos- 
phere and  somewhat  acrimonious  debates  in  Par- 
liament, to  take  part  in  such  an  enjoyable  function 
at  so  pleasant  a  spot  as  the  Foresters'  Island  park, 
and  my  pleasure  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  I  am 
here  to  join  with  you  in  doing  honour  to  the  dis- 
tinguished head  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Foresters  throughout  the  world,  I  refer  to  my  friend 
Dr.  Oronhyatekha,  whom  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Canadians  alive.       (Applause.) 

THE  SOCIAL  SIDE. 
"  I  think  we  are  apt  to  forget  the 
force  of  the  social  side  in  institutions 
to  which  we  may  belong;  for  outside  the 
immense  work  which  is  being  done  by  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Foresters  in  a  business  way,  and 
in  an  insurance  way,  there  is  the  social  force 
which  it  exercises  in  the  community,  which  makes 


for  peace,  and  which  makes  for  a  union  of  interests 
and  a  union  of  hearts,  that  cannot  but  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  country  of  which  we  are  citizens. 
(Applause.) 

ABSOLUTE  CONFIDENCE  IN  ITS  SOLIDITY 
AND  ITS  METHODS. 
"During  the  past  25  years,  Canada  has  made  very 
great  progress.  It  has  constructed  great  public 
works.  Its  monetary  and  financial  institutions 
have  taken  very  high  places  among  those  of  the 
world.  And  yet  I  think  I  may  say  that,  outside  of 
some  institutions  which  have  been  aided  from  the 
public  purse,  no  institution  has  sprung  up  in 
Canada  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  that 
has  advertised  this  Dominion,  and  has  made  us 
known  abroad,  better  than  the  Order  of  which  you 
are  member?,  and  of  which  Dr.  Oronhyatekha  is 
the  distinguished  head.       (Applause.) 

ESTABLISHED  FOR  ALL  TIME  BOTH  AT  HOME 
AND  ABROAD. 
"  When  I  was  in  England  a  few  years 
ago  I  found  that  the  Independent  Order 
of  Foresters  was  thoroughly  known  to  the 
groat  metropolis  of  the  world.  When  I 
went  to  Scotland  I  found  it  was  instituted  there, 
and  that  large  numbers  were  insured  in  its  limits. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  wherever  it  was  known, 
there  was  the  most  absolute  confidence  in  its 
solidity  and  in  the  methods  by  which  it  was 
governed.  When  an  institution  of  its  size  secures 
that  reputation  among  the  business  men  of  the 
Mother  Land,  it  is  an  institution  that  is  established 
for  all  time  both  at  home  and  abroad.  (Applause.) 
Speaking  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  I  may  say  that 
some  years  ago  at  Ottawa,  when  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Government,  we  had  occasion  to  investigate 
very  carefully  the  fraternal  insurance  societies 
doing  business  in  this  country. 

WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  RATES. 
"  We  not  only  investigated  them  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  ourselves,  but  we 
had  experts  to  examine  them  as  well, 
and  I  can  only  say  to  you  that  the  results 
of  investigation  with  regard  to  the  rates  of  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Forestes,  with  regard  to  the  great 
surplus  which  it  laid  by,  and  with  regard  to  the 
methods  which  were  being  pursued  from  time  to 
time  were  such  as  to  impress  not  only  the  Govern- 
ment, not  only  the  Banking  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, but  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Senate 
as  well,  and  this  so  much  that  they  gave  the  Order 
tho  legislative  authority  to  take  the  Dominion  for 
its  field  of  benevolent  insurance  work.  (Applause.) 
While  Parliament  may  be  divided  sometimes  on  mat- 
ters of  policy,  when  you  come  to  questions  concerning 
the  business  interests  of  the  people,  and  especially 
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the  interests  ofthe  fatherless  and  the  widows,  Parlia- 
ment drops  its  party  spirit  and  gets  down  to  a  good 
sound  financial  investigation.  It  was  after  such 
an  investigation  that  Parliament  gave  your  Order 
the  authority  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Oronhyatekha  a  Power. 
"Apart  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  there  can  be  no 
questioning  the  fact  that  it  has  had  one  great 
force  which  many  similar  institutions  have  not  had, 
and  that  great  force,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
is  the  man  who  has  for  many  years  been  at  its 
head.  (Applause.)  Canada  has  produced  many 
great  Canadians,  some  of  them  great  in  the  field 
of  statesmanship,  some  in  the  field  of  literature 
and  some  in  the  field  of  finance.  Dr.  Oronhyatekha 
occupies  a  position  in  the  field  of  fraternal  in- 
surance, the  peer  of  any  of  them,  and  has  a  right 
to  be  recognised — I  say  it  in  all  earnestness  as  a 
public  man — as  one  of  the  great  men  that  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  has  produced.  (Applause.) 
Some  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  discussing  the 
distinguished  head  of  this  Order  with  the  late 
great  chieftain  of  the  Conservative  party,  Sir  John 
A.  MacDonald,  and  the  opinion  I  am  now  express- 
ing echoes  the  opinion  of  that  great  statesman, 
who  said  that  he  felt  Canada  had  never  produced 
a  better  leader  of  men  than  Dr.  Oronhyatekha. 
(Applause.) 

FRATERNAL  SOCIETIES  A  HELP  TO 
INSURANCE. 
'"  I  have  in  my  pocket  now,  received  only 
yesterday,  a  letter  from  the  manager  of  one 
of  the  old  line  companies,  in  Canada,  who  noticing 
that  I  was  to  be  present  at  this  demonstration,  and 
writing  me  entirely  upon  another  matter,  inciden- 
tally remarks: — 'We  have  long  ago  given  up  fight- 
ing the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters;  Dr.  Oron- 
hyatekha has  been  too  much  for  us.  We  ran  up 
against  him  some  time  ago,  and  he  won,  and  we 
have  quit  that.'  (Laughter  and  applause.)  The 
fact  is,  that  every  old  line  insurance  company  in 
Canada  recognises  the  solidity  and  success  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters.  There  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  there  should  be  jealousy, 
the  one  with  the  other.  They  -ire  both  in  a  great 
work,  and  I  believe  the  work  of  the  fraternal 
societies  is  a  help  to  that  of  the  old  line  insurance 
companies,  for  these  societies  create  an  appetite 
and  passion  for  insurance  which  more  than  com- 
pensates for  what  they  take,  which  under  other 
circumstances  would  have  gone  to  the  old 
line  companies  if  fraternal  insurance  did  not  exist. 
(Hear,  hear.) 


THE  I.O.F.  AN  HONOUR  TO  THE 
DOMINION. 

"I  am  sure  every  member  of  the  Order  is  heartily 
glad  that  Dr.  Oronhyatekha  has  returned  from  this 
great  trip  in  better  health,  and  I  think  I  echo  their 
sentiments,  and  those  of  the  public  men  of  Canada, 
in  expressing  the  wish  that  he  may  long  continue 
in  health  in  strength,  in  perseverance,  and  vigour 
to  still  further  build  up  to  greater  heights  of 
success  that  Order  which  has  been  an  honour  to 
the  Dominion.  (Applause.)  Som?  one  has  said 
very  well  that  to  nurse  the  sick  and  dying  is 
angels  work  below.  If  that  is  so,  what  must  be 
the  character  of  that  work  which  cares  for  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow? 

A  BLESSING  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 
"  The  messenger  of  death  is  a  visitor 
that  in  some  respects  is  a  terror  to  us 
all,  but  there  is  another  visitor  that  too  often 
comes  with  him,  and  that  is  the  stark  unwelcome 
figure  of  poverty.  To  bar  the  door  against  that 
visitor  is  the  mission  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Foresters;  and  if  that  is  not  a  God-given  mission. 
then  I  do  not  understand  what  humane  work  can 
be  upon  this  earth.  I  need  not  dilate  on  the  work 
which  this  Order  is  doing  in  that  regard,  an  Order 
which  has  an  income  of  some  five  hundred  thous- 
and pounds  per  annum,  an  Order  which  is  pay- 
ing out  every  day  to  widows  and  orphans  one 
thousand  pounds  or  more.  It  is  a  blessing  to  the 
people  who  belong  to  it  and  an  honour  to  the  men 
who  are  connected  with  it.  In  the  selection  of 
those  who  are  his  assistants  and  co-workers,  men 
who  are  trusted  and  who  are  able.  Dr.  Oron- 
hyatekha has  shown  the  trait  to  which  Sir  John 
MacDonald  referred. 

THE  I.O.F.  DOING  A  WORK  OF  NATIONAL 
AND  IMPERIAL  IMPORTANCE. 
"There  is  another  work  which  this  Order  is  doing. 
It  is  advertising  the  Canadian  Dominion.  It  is 
making  us  known  everywhere,  in  foreign  lands  and 
the  Motherland,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  it  is 
binding  more  closely  together  the  colonies  which 
form  the  British  Empire.  The  Independent  Order 
of  Foresters,  in  establishing  its  Courts  in  India, 
Australia,  and  in  every  other  part  of  the  British 
Empire,  is  doing  a  work  of  national  and  Imperial 
importance.  I  shall  be  happy  if  I  can  render  any 
assistance  to  Dr.  Oronhyatekha,  and  to  the  gentle- 
men who  are  his  associates,  in  doing  the  work  id 
connection  with  this  great  institution."  (Applause.) 
(Advt.  ) 
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Study  Health,   ♦     ♦ 
Fuel  and  Economy 

BY  USING  THE 

PEERLESS 

STEAM 
COOKER. 


The  only  contrivance  thnt  Cooks  by  Compress  ed 
Steam,  hermetically  closed,  retaining  in  the  food 
the  whole  of  its  delicious  flavours  and  nutriment 
without  the  slightest  intermingling  of  flavours. 
Hig-hly  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession 
as  the  only  really  Hygienic  principle  of  Cooking. 

The  same  heat  that  boils  the  Kettle  will 

cc  :k   a  whole   family  meal. 

No    roasting  fires.       No  heated  kitchen. 

No  crowded  Stove. 


A'  Boon  to  the  Australian  House-wife. 

«3"  Supplied  if  desired  with  a  body  of  Polished  Copper 

which  lasts  a  lifetime. 


Sizes  and  Prices  on  application. 

THE  PEERLESS  COOKER  CO., 

163   COLLINS   ST.,   MELBOURNE. 


THE   EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH    CO., 

UNIVERSAL    CHAMBERS,  £    <# 
325   COLLINS   ST.,  MELBOURNE. 


GEM  PHONOGRAPH 
STANDARD  PHONOGRAPH 
HOME  PHONOGRAPH   ... 
CONCERT  PHONOGRAPH 


Genuine  Edison  New  Process  Records,  2/6. 

Edison  Records  Echo  All  Over  the  "World* 


Invested  in  a  postal  card  will  bring  you  by  return 
mail  all  information  as  to  Rates  of  Commission, 
&c,  for  securing  Subscribers  to  the  "  REVIEW  OF 
REVIEWS."  We  desire  to  secure  an  energetic 
local  agent  in  every  town  in  Australasia,  and  will 
allow  a  liberal  commission  for  every  subscriber 
added  to  our  list.  We  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  assist  those  who  are  willing  to  use  their 
spare  time  in  this  way.  To  make  such  work 
profitable  you  need  not  only  high  commission,  but 
a  really  first-class  magazine  on  which  to  work. 
The  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  supplies  both. 

The  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  gives  its  reader  each 
month  the  cream  of  all  the  magazines  published 
in  the  English  language.  The  best  articles  in 
each  magazine  are  picked  out,  and  are  carefully 
re-written,  the  gist  of  the  articles  being  given, 
and  copious  extracts  made.      By  this  means  alone 


can  the  busy  man  hope  to  learn  what  the  world 
is  thinking  and  doing.  In  addition  to  this  essen- 
tial feature  there  appear,  monthly,  articles  on 
special  subjects  by  prominent  men  in  politics  and 
literature.  The  regular  features  also  include — 
History  of  the  Month,  the  History  of  the  Month  in 
Caricature,  Character  Sketch,  Book  of  the  Month, 
Finance  and  Trade  in  Australasia,  &c,  &c. 

Those  who  have  been  able  to  devote  all  of  their 
time  to  securing  subscribers  for  this  magazine  have 
found  the  work  profitable.  Many  who  are  unable 
to  do  continuous  work  have  used  spare  moments 
and  every-day  opportunities  to  advantage.  There 
is  scarcely  an  educated  person  wbo  cannot  secure 
a  club  of  subscribers  from  among  their  immediate 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  The  "  Re- 
view of  Reviews "  numbers  among  its  workers 
men  and  women  of  every  calling. 
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"TRAPPED!" 
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MACH»NES- 
M ANCLES 


CATALOGUES 

ON    APPLICATION. 


VVONDERFUt 

Sewing  Machines 


HAPSBURC  PlAHOS. 

Electra Cycles. 


MEUBOORf 


CO 


.pOSlT* 
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every  T°"n 


INSPECTION 
INVITED. 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  AUSTRALASIAN   COLLEGES  ! 


/nbctbofeist  %nbic$f  College, 


HAWTHORN,   VICTORIA. 


PRESIDENT    -    REV.  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A.,  LL.D.         HEAD  MASTER    -    J.  REFORD  CORR,  M.A.,  LL.B. 


THE  COLLEGE  consists  of  stately  buildings  (on 
which  nearly  £40,000  has  been  spent),  stand- 
ing in  Spacious  Grounds,  and  furnished  with 
the  latest  and  most  perfect  educational  appli- 
ances. It  includes  Gymnasium,  Art  Studio, 
Swimming  Bath,  Tennis  Court,  &c. 

THE  STAFF  is  University-trained  throughout, 
and  includes  Sis  University  Graduates,  making 
it  the  strongest  Teaching  Staff  of  any  Girls' 
School  in  Australia. 

SUCCESS  IN  STUDIES. -At  the  recent  Ma- 
triculation Examination,  thirteen  candidates 
passed  out  of  fourteen  sent  up  by  the  Col- 
lege, with  an  average  of  over  eight  passes 
for  each  student.  In  three  divisions  of  the 
Honour  Lists — English,  French  and  German, 
and  Science — all  the  other  girls'  schools  put  to- 
gether obtained  eight  first-classes.  The 
Methodist  Ladies'  College  obtained  three,  in- 
cluding the  first  place  in  English  and  History, 
4nd  one  of  the  only  two  first-classes  awarded 
In  Science. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS.— On  the  College  Staff 
are  to  be  found  the  very  best  Teachers  in 
Music,  Singing,  and  all  forms  of  Art 

BOARDERS  are  assured  of  wise  training  in  so- 
cial habits,  perfect  comfort,  refined  com- 
panions, and  a  happy  College  life. 

RELIGIOUS  TRAINING.— The  College  is  Chris- 
tian, without  being  sectarian.  Each  Boarder 
attends  the  Church  to  which  her  parents  be- 
long, and  is  under  the  Pastoral  Charge  of  its 
Minister.  Regular  Scripture  teaching  by  the 
President. 

BOARDERS     FROM     A     DISTANCE.— G  i  r  1  s 

are  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  College, 
and  by  the  pre-eminent  advantages  in  Health, 
Happiness,  and  Education  it  offers,  from  all 
the  Seven  Colonies. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS.— Young  Ladies  are  re- 
ceived who  wish  to  pursue  Special  Lines  of 
Study  without  taking  up  the  full  course  of  or- 
dinary school  work. 


"The  Young  Man"  (London)  says: — "British  readers  will  probably  have  but  little  idea  of  the  national 
importance  of  this  institution.  It  has  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  High  Schools  for  girls  no4 
in  Australia  only,  but  in  all  the  world.  Its  studants  are  drawn  from  all  the  seven  colonies.  The  gardens  and 
grounds  in  summer  are  like  a  fairy  vision  ;  the  art  studios,  drawingrooms,  schoolrooms,  baths,  and  tennis  court* 
combine  culture,  recreation  and  refinement  with  homeliness  and  comfort  Above  all,  religious  training  apd 
personal  sympathy  make  the  College  a  truly  'ideal  institution.'" 
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RUBY  KEROSENE  GAS 

COOKING  APPARATUS. 

Cooking 
with  Com- 
fort   Abso- 
lutely   un- 
surpassed. 

Simple, 
Effective, 
Economical 
Cleanly. 

Will'do  ALL  THE  COOKING  for  a  household 

for  ONE  SHILLING  A  WEEK. 

Every  Apparatus  fitted  with  the  silent  "  Primus." 

Prices  from  38/6  to  70/- 


CHAMBERS  &  SEYMOUR 

Corner  of  Collins  and  Swanston  Sts., 

MELBOURNE. 


WELL 
HADE 
FURNITURE 


We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  customers  to  our  display  of 
ELEGANT  MODERN  FURNITURE.  The  styles  and  finish  are  equal 
to  anything  turned  out  by  the  BEST  LONDON  FIRMS,  and  the 
PRICES  are  EXTREMELY  MODERATE. 

Our  FURNITURE  FACTORY  is  THE  LARGEST  in  Australia,  and 
is  fitted  with  the  VERY  LATEST  machinery  to  save  labour,  and  to 
produce  the  finest  work  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

All  Furniture  is  completely  made  and  finished  in  our  Factory,  and 
we  are  therefore  able  to  guarantee  to  our  customers  the  solidity  and 
soundness  of  our  goods. 

We  here  quote  PRICES  of  a  FEW  SPECIMENS  of  HIGH-CUSS 
FURN ITURE,  made  in  the  BEST  STYLE  and  of  REST  MATERIALS  : 

Revolving  Bookcase,  solid  Blackwood,   4^s.  6d. 

The  NEW  ELASTIC  BOOKCASE,  iolid  oak,  35s. 

A  bedroom  LUXURY,  the  Bedside  Table,  27s.  6d.  (the  bedside 
has  two  flaps  and  medicine  cupboard). 

4-Drawer  Duchesse  Chest  of  Drawers,  £1  16s.  6d. 

Marble  Top  and  Tile  Back  Washstand,   18s.  9d. 

Wardrobe,  with  bevelled  silvered  glass  door  and  long  drawer, 
£3  12s.  6d. 

Large  Folding  Hat  Hacks,  Is.  6d. 

3  ft.  6  in.   Duchesse  Pair  of  Tables,  £4  18«.  6d. 

Ladies'  Writing  Desk,  with  drawer  and  pigeon  holes,  £1  15s. 

Walnut  Musical  Cabinet,  with  bevelled  glass  door  and  drawer, 
£2  17s.  6d. 

Country  customers  furnishing  should  send  for  a  copy  of  our 
Furniture    Catalogue,   which   shows   the   newest  designs   in 

Furniture,  Bedsteads,  Cots,  Wire    .Mattresses,   Bedding,  etc.,  and  is 

sent  by  post,  free,  on  receipt  of  name  and  address. 


John  Danks  &  Sow 
Proprietary  Limited. 

Brassfounders, 
Coppersmiths, 
Engineers) 
Sheet  Lead  and 
Lead  Pipcmakera. 


The  Best  House 

FOR 
PUMPS, 
WINDMILLS, 

IRRIGATION 
PLANT, 

PORTABLE 
ENGINES, 

THRASHING 

MACHINES, 

TRACTION 

ENGINES, 

GA8    FITTINGS, 

WATER    FITTINGS, 

VENTILATORS, 

ALUMINIUM,    TIN, 

,     BRASS,  COPPER, 

LEAD,   in    sheet, 

tube,  rod,  wire, 

or  ingot. 


3SI  BOURKE  ST.,  MELBOURNE.    320  PITT  ST,  SYDNEY. 


STOVES    FOR 
WOOD  and  COAL. 


The  "  New  Sunbeam  "  is  now  generally 
acknowledged  the  best  of  the  one-fire 
class  of  stoves.  The  fire-box  is  con- 
structed on  an  entirely  new  and  improved 
principle.  The  whole  of  he  top  is  a 
perfect  hot  plate,  and  utensils  can  be 
kept  boiling  over  the  whole  surface. 

NEW     SUNBEAM     STOVE, 

Single  Fall  Door, 

No.  1,  51s.;    No.  2,  71s. 


No. 

1  Burns  20in  Wood 

2  Burns  24in  Wood 
Sizes  op  No.  1 
Ovens.        No.  2 


Wide.  Deep.  High. 

.  24in. .ISin  . .  27in 
. .  30in . .  ism  . .  27in 
..  lffln  ..13in..min 
..  23in  ..13in..l4Jin 


imis 


NEW    SUNBEAM    STOVES 

With  Double  Doors. 

No.  1,  54s.  6d.;    No.   2,   76s.;    No.  3,  90s. 

Deep.         High. 

18in  . .     27in 

ISin  . .     27m 

201n  ..     ;<"ia 

14*in  ..     13in 

14-iin  ..     l^in 

lUin  . .     loin 


Wide. 
24in 
30in 
36in 
-No.  1        ..  19in 

No.  2        ..  23in 

No.  3        ..  J'J  n 

Detachable  Coal  Grates  for  New  Sunbeam- 
No.  1,  3s   6d.  No.  2,  5s.  6d. 


No.  1  Burns  20in  Wood 
No.  2  Burns  24in  Wood 
No.  3  Burns  2Sin   Wood 
Sizes  of  Ovens 


No.  3,  7s.  6d. 


ILLUSTRATED     PRICE     LIST     OF     STOVES     SENT 
ON     APPLICATION. 


FOY   &  GIBSON,  Collingwood,  Melbourne. 


YOU    WILL    WANT    A 
WASHING    DRESS. 


HOYLE'S    PRINTS    ARE  FJ^L 


COLOURS. 


CORSETS 

CP 


**      VaLaSiRENE 
PARJS 

>>  saiI-sebasiimI 
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LISTER   HENRY   AND   CO., 

MELBOURNE   AND    SYDNEY. 


